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PEBFACE. 


Tiir first ‘ Manual ’ of this district was Tli.e Madnra, Gonnirij 
of Mr. J. H. Nelson, I.O.S., published at Madras in 1868. 

The chief features of his work were its sections on the 
political and revenue his tor}’’ of the district; and those have 
been freely utilized in the present volume. The esu’ly part of 
the former of them, however, has uiiturally been largely 
superseded by the discoveries due to the progress of epigraphy 
in recent years ; and limits of spac(< have nec<issita1ied tho 
ruthless condensation of much of Mr. Nelson’s piotnroscpio 
account of the NAyakkan dynasty in tlu' lattcn- ])art of tho 
same section. Most of tho rest of the book is new. It is 
arranged on the system followed in tlici otlier District Gazet- 
teers of the new series now being In-ought out, and, stsitistioal 
matter appears in a sopa.rat.e Ap|)Piidix whie.h is to be reviH<Hl 
decennially, after each census. 

Under instructions, the volume (loos not deal with tho 
Uamnad and Sivaganga zamindaris, which are to be transfer- 
red to another district, and treats tho aroa which will bo 
included in tho proposed now Niliikk('>ttai taluk as though 
this taluk w(U’e already in e.vistenco. 'Pho ahscmc-e of stallstics 
for this latter tract has, howevoi-, in som<‘ casets provontod 
the consistent carrying out of this method of rufeiTuig to it. 

Thanks to the various goutlomoii, non-official and official, 
who have been kind emough to help with the undertaking 
have been rendered wherever possible in the body of tho 
volume. The plan of the Madura temple at p. 267 and tho 
early portions of tho lists of Collectors and Judges on pp. 20 S 
and 218 wero prepared for tho revised Dktrkt Manual which 
was hegun by Sir Harold Stuart. 


W. F. 
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GAZETTEER 


OP THE 

MADUEA DISTRICT. 

— ♦ 

CHAPTER L 

PnySIOAl. DESCBIPTION. 


Oknkral Dkscription — P osition and })Oimdiu*i(*a— Taluks anil ohiof towns — 
Ktyniolof'y of tho naiuo — Natural (livisioiiB. Hills —T hu Palnis —Variisha- 
nad and Andipatti hills — Tho Na^famalai-~ 8 ii*uiualais-^Kai’andaiualais- ■ 
AluffarinalaiH —Tho NatLam and Aildr luTIs— Isolatod IuIIb— S conory. Hivhrs 
— T lie Gunddr— Tirunianimuttar nnd IVilar— Kodavanar, Nan^ilnji, Nalla- 
tang^i and Shanniug'anadi — Tho Vai|jrai and its trihntarioH. 8oilh. CijIMATE 
— JlAuifall -“Toinpnratiiro. Gkomkjy — N iaorals. Plora. Fauna— O aUlo 
— Shcop and goats— Gamo. 

Bxoei»t Tinnevc^ly, Madura is tlie sout.liornmost Collectorate of 
tlie Madras Prosidenoy. On the nortli it is bounded by tlie 
Coimbatore and Triohinopoly districts ; on tlie oast by Triclii- 
nopoly, a corner of Pudakkdttai State and tho Sivaganga 
zamindaii; on tho south by the Sivaganga and Ramnad 
zaiuindaris ; and on tlio whole of its wostorn side by the great 
range of tho Wt‘storn Gluitsj whicli luu’o is Tioarl)/ all. included in 
tlie Native State of Travancoro. Exeopt tliLs last mountain 
frontier, none of the boimdarhis of Ma<lura follow any natural 
foaturos, but owe tlioir origin to administrative con v onion ce ortlio 
vicissitudes of history. 

Madura is mad(j up of the eight taluks of Dindigul, K.odai- 
kanal (comprising the Upper and Lower Palni hills tfO bo referred 
to immediately), Madura, Mel6r, Nilakkdttai, J^alni, Poriyakulam 
and Tirumangalam. The boiindaidos and ])ositiori of tliose will be 
evident from a glance at the map in the pocket at the end of this 
volume. Statistical particulars regarding thorn will be found in 
the separate Appendix. The chief towns in the district are its 
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CHAP. I. capital, Madura (the largest mufassal municipality in. the Presi- 
General deucy) ; the seyen places which are the head-quarters of, and give 
Dbscbiptiok. jjLames to, the remaining talulcs ; and Bodiiitiyalckandr and 
TTfctamapfflaiyam in Periyahulam. Some account of these, and 
also of other localities of interest in the district, will he found in 
Chapter XV helow. 

Etymology The district is named after its chief town. The word is spelt 
of the name, jjadurai in Tamil, and Yule and Burnell say that it is generally 
supposed to he the Tamil form of the name of Matlinrii (the 
modem Muttra), the very ancient and holy city on the Jumna, 
30 miles above Agra. They point out that tlie name Madura 
seems to have been a favourite among eastern settloinents under 
Hindu influence — there being places so called in Ceylon and to 
the north of Mandalay and an island of the name near Java — 
and suggest that it was perhaps adopted from reverence for tlie 
holy city of the north. 

Another etymology is from the Tamil Madhu7'ai, meaning 
anything sweet, the story being that Siva was so pleased with 
the buildings erected round about his shrine by tho first Pdndyan 
king that, as a mark of special favour, he sprinkled the temples, 
towers, palaces and houses of the town with drops of sweet nectar 
shaken from his looks. 

There are five well-marked natural divisions in tlio district. 
Bi ns. Palni hills are totally unlike any other part of it. Tiru- 

mangalam taluk in the south similarly differs widely from tlio 
rest, being a level expanse, dotted with a few granite liills, which 
is mainly covered with black cotton-soil and the scanty vegetation 
characteristic thereof. The remainder of Madura may bo grouped 
iuto three areas; namely, first, tho level tracts of rico-land 
(mainly irrigated with the water of the Periyar j)rojoct referred to 
on pp. 126-130 below) which cover much of tlio Nilakkottai and 
Madura taluks and the southern half of Melfir, and which receive 
a high rainfall ; secondly, the higher and far drier expanse of red 
soil which spreads across the north of Melflr taluk, all llindigul 
and Palni, and strongly resembles in its general features, soil and 
products the adjoining areas in Coimbatore district ; and, thirdly, 
the long Kambam VaUey which makes up the Periyakulam 
taluk (see the map) and wliich, owing to tho perennial streams 
which flow from its numerous forests and tho cool wind which 
passes down it from the great hills on the west, is the greenest 
and pleasantest part of the district. The low-lying centre of this 
vaheyis occupied by fertile wet land irrigated from the Vaigai, 
the Sur^, a,nd the Periy^r water flowing down the latter ; but 
the higher sides of it consist of dry, red land which is cultivated 
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here and there under wells, but for the most part is as barren 
and stony as the infertile parts of the Mysore plateau and 
resembles them markedly in general appearance. 

As will be seen from the map, the mountain ranges of Madura 
include the broad mass of the Palni hills on the west ; south of 
those, on tho other side of the beautiful Kambam valley, the 
narrower, nearly parallel, Varushanad and Xndipatti range ; the 
northern continuation of this, the snake-like N^gamalai which 
eventually turns south-eastwards in a wide curve nearly as far as 
Madura town; the Sirumalais north-north- west of that place; 
and, to the east of these, the Alagarmalais and Karandamalais. 
Round about Nattam, the town which lies within tho triangle 
formed by these last three ranges, are several groups of smaller 
heights which are usually called ‘ the Nattam hills’ ; and the 
similar elevations to the northward, round the Ailhr railway- 
station, are known as ^ the Aildr hills.’ 

Tlio Palnis are apparently so called from the town of the same 
name wliich lies just north of them. Their Sanskrit appellation 
is Yarahagiris, or ^ pig hills,’ and to account for it a legend is 
related of twelve naughty children, who scoffed at a devout risjii 
who dwelt amid the forests on them, were transformed by hin 
into pigs, were rescued by Siva and wore eventually promoted to 
high office under tho Pandya kings. Representations of this story 
appear among tho sculptures in tho Pudu mantapam at Madura 
(p. 271). It has led to another dorivation of tho name, the word 
Palni being thouglit by some to bo a corruption of Panri-malai, 
tho Tamil form of the Sanskrit Vardhagiri. 

Tho range is an offshoot of the Western Ghats and is con- 
nected with tho main part of that great formation. South-west 
of it runs anotlier offslioot oailod tho Cardamom Hills. These 
wall in the western side of tho uppor part of the Kambam valley, 
but all except tlieir stoop slopes is outside Madura and the scope 
of tho present volume. 

Tho greatest length of tho Palni range is 40 miles and its 
maximum breadth 25 miles, and it is divided oast and west into 
two distinct portions, the Upper Palnis and tlie Lower Palnis, tho 
line between which runs north and south through Neutral 
Saddle on tho map. Tho forests on both those ranges (as also 
those on tho other liiLls of the district) arc referred to in Chapter 
V below and the roads up them in Chapter VII. 

Tho Lower Palnis consist of a confused jumble of peaks from 
3,000 to 5,000 foot high, separated from one another by steep, 
wooded valleys of great beauty. In these ravines are a few 
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Tillages. Tlie 7 are all small (the largest of them, Pannaikidu, 
contams loss tlian 3,000 iiilial)itaixts} and tlxoy are picturesquely 
surrounded Tritli groves of - tamarind, jack, mango, orange, lime, 
citron, sago and other trees. At tlio ajiproaches to some of them 
may still he seen remains of the gates whicli lodtli rough the 
hedges with which they were defended in the turhulont days 
of old. They usually possess a number of hamlets, porc-lied at 
haphazard on the slopes of the valleys among dry cultivation and 
fields of the peculiar aromatic-ttavoared plantain for which this 
country is famous and which goes on hearing for twenty years at 
a stretch, even -without irrigation. The crops include paddy, 
coffee, cardamoms, ginger, turmeric and most of the usual dry 
cereals of the plains. Coffee was first planted in thc«e liills hy 
JSI. Emile de Pondclair about 1346. He obtained the seed from 
the Simmalais, where his father had already experiniontod witlitlio 
plant. The coffee gardens, like those elsewhere, have now fallen 
on evil days and several of them have been almost ahandonctl. 
Cardamoms and g^ger require shade and are grown un<lcr tho 
forest trees. The former take five years to coino into bearing, 
lurmenc IS planted in the open and is eighteen months before it 
IS ready for gatlieriig'. 


_ None of the inhabitants of this part of the range aro hill-mon 
in the stnet sense of the word, all of them having como uji, in 
some distant past, from the low country. They do not differ 
greatly from the people of the plains in appearan(m, dross or 
giysical charactenstios. The principal landowners aro tho 
Kumnvans, and the Pulaiyans form the chief labouring caste. 
Both these oommumbes are mentioned again on pp. lO.'l and 104 
below._ Tekgu-speakmgChettis and Musalmans aro gradually 

SeSn" ^Hch formerly bdongod to 

. the Kmmuvans j they trade with these latter, involve them in 
financial difficulties and then take their fields. - 

^avo boon 

theTckbioesofthiNil^^g'® l>rocds like 

considered safe. ^ ^ 

The Upper Palnis run from 6,000 to 8 nnn ,• i i- 
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and tli 07 consist largely of oonsideratle plateaus made up of rolling 
downs covered with coarse grasses, hidden away in the more 
sheltered valleys of which are isolated woods called sholas. 
Except in these hollows, the soil is usually a thin stratum of black 
peaty earth of varying depth beneath which is a yellow clay, and 
in many places the underlying rock crops out. 

Tlie general fall of the range is to the north, and the slope 
in that direction is fairly gradual; but on the south tho hills 
terminate abruptly in precipitous olilfs which in partiS of the 
Kambam valley are veritable walls of rook forming scenery of tho 
boldest and wildest description. On the north, two great valleys 
pierce the range and penetrate southwards through it as far as 
the villages of V ilpatti and Ptimbarai. Up tliese, in days gone by, 
led two of the most frequented of all the routes followed by the 
pack animals of the merchants from Palni, then tho chief centre 
for the trade with the bills. The path from Palni to Vilpatti is 
interrupted in tho middle by precipitous ground over whicli no 
liorse could travel. T'lio other up tho Phmbarai valley is easier. 
Both those, like other similar tracks on the range, have now been 
almost deserted in favour of tho bridlo-path from Periyakulam to 
Kodaikanal. This bridle-path, Law’s liliat, tho new Attfir Gh^t 
(see pp. 155-0) and the roads within the Kodaikanal settlement are 
as yet the only really practicable routes tm the range. Ooniniuni- 
oation between village and village is l^y forest roads and rough 
hill-paths. 

The Pfimbirai valley is the. most remarkable on tlie range. 
Its almost parallel sides, up which oultivafcion climbs amid woods 
and broken gi-oimd, aro bounded by precipitous crags wliioh look 
as it they had boon formed by the sudden subsidence of the 
ground between them. I’dmbarai itself stands on a terrace at tho 
head of the valley and (although its inhalhtants number loss than 
1,500) is ono of the most important of tho Upper Palni villages. 
It was once suggested as tho station of tlm revenue subordinate 
in charge of those hills and it toasts a temple to yubralimanya 
which is liold in much repute. 

Tho houses in this upper range aro usually divLdo<l by regular 
paved lanes, are l)uilt of wattle and daub, are thatohod with grass 
and possess fire-places. Tho people aro chiefly tho Kunnnvans 
already mentioned, Karakkat Vollalans and a few of the wild 
Paliyans referred to again on p. 105 below. In tlio Upper and 
Lower Palnis taken together there are in all fifteen Government 
villages containing a population of Just under 20,000 peu-sons. 

Tho crops of the upper range include i>a(ldy, colfoo, poor 
varieties of wheat and barley , and garlic. This latter is tho groat 
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article of export. The frequent torrents pouring down tho sides 
of the hiHs, whioli are almost perennial, are often dammed at the 
top of a slope and thenoe cunningly led to irrigate paddy planted 
on a series of narrow terraces ingeniously cut in the liill-side from 
its brow down to its foot. Manure is supplied to these terraces in 
Hquid form by leading the stream through the mannrc-heaps. 
The paddy is a coarse variety and takes eight ox ten months to ripen. 
There are wide extents of land over which the hill folk have no 
rights of ocoTipation, and the greater part of these has been consti- 
tuted reserved forest. At present the disposal of unsurveyed and 
unassessed waste land other than reserves is governed by the 
provisions of Board^s Standing Order JJTo. 20 and not by the rules 
usual in the low country. 

After the Palnis, the largest area of hill in Madura is the line 
whioli, for want of a better name, may be called the Varushanid 
and Andipatti range from the Varushanad valley at the southern 
end of it and the village of Andipatti near its northern extremity. 
This (see the map) runs north-easstwards from tbe soutli-western 
comer of the district, almost parallel with the Palnis and 
Cardamom hills which face it on the opposite side of the Kambani 
valley. Like them, it is an outlier of the Western Ghdts. 

The great Varushanad (‘ rain country’) valley, in which the 
Vaigai river takes its rise, is so called after the village of tho 
same name, now deserted on account of its malaria, the interesting 
ruins of which (see p. ^118 below) stand on the right bank of a fine 
bend of the Vaigai near the centre of the lower part of it. Not 
far ofi are the remains of Narasingapuram, also deserted. At 
the uppermost end of the valley stands the prominent Kottaimalai 
(‘fort hill’), 6,(517 feet above the sea and the junction between 
Madura, Bamnad and Travancore. The valley is quite unin- 
habited except for a few Paliyans. It was apparently originally 
Government land, but was quietly annexed by the Gantamaniyak- 
kan^ir poligar in the old days before the value of such tracts was 
properly understood. The poligar gradually exercised wider and 
wider rights of ownership over it, and when at last, in 1880,^ 
the attention of Government was directed to the matter, they 
reluctantly adopted the view that it was too late to attempt to 
establish their claims. 

The western side of the head of the valley is flanked by the 
highest portion of the Varushanad and Andipatti range. This 
for many years remained unsurveyed, and was merely marked in 
the atlas sheets as ' a high waving mountain ovenxm with an 

^ See the listory of the matter in G.O., No. 017 Kevenue, dated 4tii 
August 1880, and oouueoted papers. 
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impenetra'ble forest^ ; whence it is still called ^the High Wavy^. 
It is the least known part of the hills of Madura. On the top of 
it is a plateau covered with evergreen forest, and the jungle runs 
down on both sides of it in great continuous masses to a belt of 
more barren land consisting of rock and rough grass. Below 
this again, at the foot of the hill, is a fairl 7 thick line of deciduous 
forest. The High Wavy is entirely uninhabited except for a few 
of the miserable Paliyans already referred to, who live in the 
forest at its foot. 

The eastern side of the Varushandd valley is formed by a lower, 
narrower and more broken line of hills. The most prominent 
peaks in this are holy Saduragiri in the Sdpthr zamindari (prop- 
erly Ohaturagiri, ^ the four-square hill,^ from its appearance) 
which is 4,172 feet high, is declared to be even now the residence 
of celestial sages and is a favourite place of pilgrimage; and 
Kudiraimalai (‘ horse hill ’) 1 ,262 feet above the sea. The range 
is an inhospitable region. It is ragged, gaunt and burnt up, 
clothed for the most part with only the scantiest sprinkling of 
thorny trees, euphorbias and cactus, covered often with stupend- 
ous blocks of naked gr»nito and visited by no one but a few 
lierdsmen and their Hocks. Tlii3 rock of which it is formed contains 
numerous narrow dykos of a hard stone wliioli weathers more 
slowly than the rest, and tlicso stand out in all kinds of curious 
shapes and from a distance often closely restunblo buildings and 
linos of fortification. 

From the extreme northern end of tliese rugged lieiglits tlie 
odd Ndgamalai snake hill^) range strikes off east and then 
south and runs to within thx’eo or four miles of Madura town. It 
is well named, being a long, straight ridgo of barren rook of very 
uniform lieight ; and local legends declare that it is the remains 
of a huge serpent, brouglit into existonco by the magic arts uf the 
Jains, wliich was only i)rovonh(Ml by the grace of 8iva from 
devouring the forvcmtly 8aivito city it nearly ap])roacheH. 
All the last part of it consists of granular (juartz of a very light 
colour (pale rod or yollow) and this renders it a most conspicuous 
item in tlio landscape round Madura. 

On the eastern side of tlie district tlio most consideral)lo liills 
are tho Sirumalais little mountains whicli stand some sixteen 
miles north of Madura. They consist of a compact block almost 
twelve miles across, and their kighost points are a little over 
4,400 feet above the sea. On tlio top of them is a basin-shaped 
plateau some {{,00O foot higli, in tho north- eastern corner of which 
are three small villages inhabited by immigrants from the low 
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country. The climate is very malarious and the only Europeans 
who have ever attempted to settle on the range (the American 
missionaries, see p. 250) were speedily compelled to quit it. The 
fever of 1809-10 committed great havoc in these hills and the 
Survey Account of 1815-16 says that there were then only 89 
people left upon them. 

The range has always heen noted for its great fertility. The 
earliest Tamil poems extant speak of the many varieties of fruits 
which it produced in ahundance, and it is still famous for its 
plantains (which are vociferously hawked at all the neighbouring 
railway-stations), its coffee and its cardamoms, and grows all the 
fruit trees already mentioned as occurring in the Lower Palni 
valleys. The Survey Account speaks with enthusiasm, also, of 
the timber trees ‘ of prodigious height and magnitude ^ which 
grow upon it in those days ; but most of the range belongs to 
the Ammayan^yakkandr zamindari and its forests have been so 
recklessly denuded that much li the great damage done by the 
floods of 1877—78 (the breachiug of roads, of the railway, and of 
950 tanks in lldlflr taluk alone) was attributed by the then 
Collector to the utter bareness of its slopes. 

Mr, William Elliott, Judge of Madura from 1838 to 1840, 
appears to have been the first to start planting coffee on tlie 
range, and lie is said to have obtained his seeds and young plants 
from Mysore. His estate (which is still called ^ Blliottdalo ') 
eventually passed to M. Faure de Fondclair (father of the M. 
Emile de Fondclair already mentioned as tlie pioneer of coffee- 
plantiug on the Lower Palnis ) and from his family to the Eoman' 
Catholic Mission. ‘Vans Agnew’s estate ’is another pmperty 
on the range which is under European management. The coolies 
who work on the estates go up every day and return to their 
villages at night. The coffee grown is considered superior to 
that from the Palnis. In 1870 Capt. E. A. Campbell, late of the 
Madras Army, was experimenting on tbes© hills, on behalf of the 
Cotton and bilk Supply Associations, with mulberry trees and 
exotic cotton. 

The Earandamalais, which stand some eight miles north-east 
of the Sirumalais, measure about six miles across and are crowned 
by a little plateau which are three small villages. From all 
sides of this run down low ridges enclosing steep valleys each of 
which has its own local name and gives rise to a small rivulet. On 
the southern slope are the remains of a fine cocoauut garden and 
of a hunting-seat of a former poligar. 
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Tlio Alagarmalais, so called from the famous templo to 
Alagarsvimi wliich stands at the soatbem foot of them twelve 
miles from Madura (see p. 2R2), consist of a ridge about ten miles 
in length and 1,000 feet above the sea at its highest point, from 
which lesser ridges branch off in every direction forming valleys 
which again have each a local name. 

The JJfattam and Aildr hills merit no lengthy description. 
They are little, stony ridges and hummocks with steep sides 
covered with the shallowest soil, and are of value only for the iron 
ore they contain and the scrub they support. 

Besides all the above, the district contains a large number 
of isolated peaks and heights which belong to no regular range. 
Some of these are worthy of passing mention. The Dindigul 
rock, the Xnaimalai and the Pasumalai are separately referred 
to later on (pp. 232, 254 and 278). Eangamalai (3,099 feet), 
on the northern frontier of Dindigul, is exceedingly prominent 
throughout most of that taluk and Palni. On cue of its 
precipitous sides is a temple and a sacred pool into which the 
devout throw money and jewellery in performance of vows, and 
on top of it is a cauldron which is filled with ghee and lighted at 
K£rtigai and Dipdvali, Karumalai (‘black hill/ 2/>27 feet) 
five miles to the south-south- west, is similarly sacred, people 
going up on Saturdays to the spring which issues from its side 
from beneath two big boulders leaning towards one another. 
Kondi’angimalai' (2,701 feet), ten miles away on the northern 
frontier of Palni, is even more striking in appearance than either 
of these. The foot of it is clothed with jungle, and out of this 
rises a very steep, tapering, sugar-loaf peak, formed of one mass 
of solid rock, bare of any vegetation. On the top of it (as is the 
case with so many of the striking peaks in this district) is a tiny 
shrine, the ascent to which passes up steps cut in the rock and is 
provided with iron stauchions where the climb is steepest. The 
hill is a most noticeable landmark for miles in every direction. 
It is the Imiidsoinest peak of its kind in all Madura, aud the 
morning mists cling lovingly round it long after tlioy have risen 
from the sides of its plainer rivals. 

There are surprisingly few noticeable tors among all the 
wildernesses of rock with which the district abounds. Perhaps 
the most remarkable is that on Sornagiri, a hill four miles east of 
the eastern edge of the Alagarmalais. This consists of one huge 
Htone balanced upon a much slenderer pedestal, the whole being 
perhaps 80 feet high. It is visible over half Mdlfir taluk and 
Mr. Bruce Foot© has likened its appearance from the low ground 
pn the ?:orlh to that of th© head and neok of a beautiful child. 
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Tliese manj ranges and liills. make Madiira a very picturesque 
bountry. They form a baokgroxmd which redeems from the 
bommonplace even its least inviting portion (the black cotton-soil 
country of lirumangalam, diversified only by scattered babul 
trees and sHmmering mirages) and which elevates its most 
charming corner (the deep Blambam valley) into a high position 
among the entirely delightful localities in the Presidency. Their 
colouxingwould exhaust the vocabulary of the most facile word- 
pninter and their outlines vary infinitely from the gentlest of 
^ass-covered slopes to the wMest of precipitous, bare crags. 

Palnis stand without a rival ; whether when 
at the first dawn a peak here and a shoulder there advance, 
oapnoiously, mto the warm Hght, leaving all the rest in mysteri- 
ous gloom ; at evening, when their topmost heights glow with the 
rose-colour of the fading sunset ; or at night, when the big nb'ffg 
Msume once more their silent watch over the villages below. 
Perhaps of all the many moods of this range the most memorable 
m when, during a break in the rains, its summits, looking loftier 
than ever, remain wreathed in heavy clouds, while its slopes, 
seamed with a hundred torrents and cascades, gleam in the fitful 
sunlight with every shade of green and blue, from jade-colour to 
emerald, from turquoise to lapis lazuli. 

multiplicity of hills renders the drainage system of the 
district somewhat oompKonted. It is enough to mention shortly 
here the direction and general nature of the various rivers. The 

irr^ation works which depend upon them are referred to below 
in Chapter IV. 

m Tiranmngalam taluk drains south-eastwards away from 
the yarns Wd and Indipatti range into the Gunddr and its 
tebutary the Kamandalanadi, which unite outside the district 
withm the Ramnad zamindari. The Gund^r flows through Tiru- 
mangalam town, but not until it reaches Eamudi in the Ramnad 
country is it utilised to any extent for irrigation. The river is 

th7nSt^’^““’ 

The north of M^lfir taluk drains eastwards into the Tirumani- 
inutt^ and the P^lir, which are also flckle streams of little 
importance withm this district but more useful in the lower part of 
tJaeir courses. ^ 

A- +?! plains of Dindigul and Palni in the north of the 

distect dram due northwards into four almost parallel rivers 

fall into the Amar^vati 

and so mtp the Oauvery. These (see the map) are the Kodavan^r, . 
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Nanginji, Nallatangi and Shanmuganadi. Like tke Gander, tkejr CHAP. l. 
are often in heav 7 flood one day and trickling streamlets tie Ei^s. 
next. The piotoresqne falls of tie Nang&nji near Yirflp^ksii are 
referred to in tie account of that place on p. 309 ielow. I'ie most 
usefol of these four rivers is tie Sianmuganadi (‘six-faced 
stream ’) , which receives tie drainage oHie great Vilpatti and 
Pflmidrai valleys already mentioned. Six principal torrents 
flowing down from these combine to form it, and hence its name. 

The streams thus far referred to drain the outskirts of the The Taig^ 
district. The centre is included in the main river system — ^that 
of the Vaigai and its tributaries.- ^ These latter aU rise in the 
Palni hills or the, Varushanad and Andij>atti range, and join tho 
Vaigai in the valley which lies between these two. Thereafter 
the river receives no tributaries of any importance and flows 
south-eastwards post Madura town into the Bay of Bengal not 
far from Eamnad. Tlie geography of this upper part of the 
Vaigai and the courses of tho affluents it there receives can bo 
better grasped from the map than from any quantity of written 
description. 

It will be seen tliat tlie river rises in the Varushandd vahcy 
already mentioned and at first flows duo north in a winding bod. 

Nearly parallel witli it meanders tho Suruli, wliioh drains tho 
whole of tho upper part of tlie adjoining Kambam valley. The 
head waters of this latter fling themselves down from tho lower 
spurs of the High Wavy in a beautiful fall which is visible from 
tho road along the bottom of the vaUey. Near here are sacred ; 
caves (the chief is tho Kaildaa pudavv) which are annually visited 
by many pilgrims, who bathe in the river and sacrifice goats* . 

The water has the property (possessed by Severn.! of the Derby- 
shire streams) of ‘ petrifying ’ objects placed in it. The river is 
almost entirely supplied from the south flank of the Kambam 
valley (tho hills on tho other sido drain northwards into Travan- 
core) and until lately it was of comparatively small importance, 

Recently, however, tho biggest of tho Travanooro rivers, tho 
Periydr, has been dammed up (see p. 126), and turned, by a tunnel 
blasted through the watershed, down into tho Kambam valley, 
where it is led into the bed of the Suruli. In consequence tho 
latter is now full of water for nine or ten months in tho year. 

About two miles south of Allinagaram tho Suruli is joined by 
tho T^ni, an almost perennial stream which rises in tho deep 
Bddindyakkanfir valley. Another two miles further on, their 
combined waters join the Vaigai and they arc no more heard of. 

Tho Vaigai is now a deep and rapid stream flowing in a narroTT 
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Channel. It soon clianges its direotioa and runs oast- north-east- 
wards under the northorn slopes of the Andipatti hills and tho 
hlagamalai. In this part of its course it is mot hy tho Vardha- 
nidi boar river and tlie Manjaldr yellow river ’). Tho 
former of these runs down from the Upper l-^alnis through Pexi- 
yatnlam town, where it unites with the Pambdr, a stream well 
known at Zodaikanal and the falls of which aro a prominent 
object from the bridle-path leading to that station. Tho Manja- 
Idr (sometimes called* the Vattilagundu river ’) dashes down the 
side of the Palnis just above Devadauapatti in a splendid cataract 
200 feet high which is visible from tho main road there, and 
then races past Vattilagundu, is joicedbythe Ayyampdlaiyam river 
from the Lower Palnis and flows into the Vaigai. Immediately 
afterwards, the latter turns and begins tho south-easterly 
course which it continues until it reaches the S(‘a. Just at tho 
point where it runs under the corresponding bend iti the Naga- 
malai it is crossed by tbe important Poranai ami Chittanai «3ams 
referred to in Chapter IV, the former of which renders available 
for irrigation the water of the Periyir wliich lias reached it 
through the Buruli. 

Before the advent of this water the Vaigai used to be in 
heavy flood for a week or two and dry for almost all tho rest of 
the year ; and its supply was so inadequate tliat in normal years 
hardly any water escaped being drawn off by tho channels wliioli 
lead off from either bank, so that at the point whore it enters the 
Bay of Bengal the stream was reduced to the merest trickle. 
Now, even, below the two dams, the flow is more considerable and 
'more constant. 

The soils of Madura belong principally to tho red ferruginous 

series, the black varieties being 
uncommon and the purely are- 
naceous sorts entirely absent. 
The marginal table shows the 
percentage of tho assessed area 
of ryotwari and minor inam land 
in each taluk which is covered 
with black and red soils respect- 
ively. It will bo noticed that, 
excluding tho Palni hills, Tiru- 
raangalam is the only taluk in 
which the proportion of black 
cottou-soil is considerable, and 
that the other taluks are almost entirely covered with red earths. 
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64 
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94 
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96 
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9 

91 

Madnra 

14 

86 
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100 

Tiiumangcilam 

61 

39 

Total .. 

1 

83 
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The cotton-soil of TirumaDgalam differs, however, from that of 
the Deccan districts ; being more friable, less retentive of mois- 
ture and more suited to irrigation. It is, in fact, regularly 
irrigated from both tanis and wells, and systematically irrigated 
paddy may often be seen growing side by side with cotton 
cultivated as a dry crop. 

The rainfall of the district is referred to in some detail on 
p. 160 below. The average fall is 33*88 inches (half of which is 
received in the north-east monsoon between October and Decem- 
ber) and is lightest in Palni and Dindigul and heaviest (excluding 
the Palni hills) in Madura and M^li&r. 

The temperature is officially recorded at Madura and Kodai- 

hanal, but figures for 
the latter are avail- 
aide for only a short 
period. The aver- 
age maxima and 
minima and the mean 
for ]["each 'month at 
Madura are shown 
in degrees^[ Fahren- 
heit in the margin, 
and alongside is 
given the daily velo- 
city of the wind in 
each month. Thes^ 
figures do not, how- 
ever, give an idea 
of the extremes 
which are sometimes 
reached. The mer- 
cury has been known, for example, to fall to 59’2° and to rise 
to 105*5". 

The annual mean temperature is four degrees higher than in 
the next recording station to the north, Coimbatore, and in every 
month in the year the mean in Madura is in excess of tho figure 
at that station. Compared with its other next neighbours, 
Trichinopoly and Tinnevelly, Madura will be found to be a degree 
or two cooler than tho latter in every month in the year, but 
slightly hotter than the former in the four months November to 
February. The worst part of the year is April, May and Juno, 
and it ’is only in November, December and J anunry that the mean 
temperature is below 80". Dindigul, however, is considerably 
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cooler titan Madura, and daring the south-west monsoon the heat 
in the Kamham ■valley is reduced h'y the pleasant breeze which 
blows down it from the hills. In Madura town, as the figures 
above show, the only periods when the wind is at all strong are 
after the north-east, and during the south-west, monsoon. 

The annual mean humidity of Madura (70*2) is slightly less 
than that of Tinnevelly and rather higher than that of Trichinopoly . 
Of the five-day periods for which the Meteorological department 
worts out averages, the driest in the year (humidity 61*6) is 
usually that from J une 20th to 24th and tlie wettest (humidity 
78*8) from November 7th to 11th. 

Geologically, Madura is not interesting. Except a narrow 
alluvial strip along the Vaigai valley (which generally consists of 
a very sandy loam) the whole of the district is covered wdth 
gneissio rocks. These have not yet been examined in any great 
detail, especially in the north of the district, but in tlie centre 
and south they may apparently be divided^ into tlie following six 
groups : — 

1. Lower granitoid gneiss— Tirainangalam group. 

2. Lower granular quartz rock — Kokkulam group. 

3. Middle granitoid gneiss — Skaudamalai group. 

4. Middle granular quartz rock — Nagamalai group, 

5. Upper granitoid gneiss — Mdl6r group, 

6. Upper granular quartz rock — Alagarinalai group. 

The lowest of this series, the lower granitoid gneiss group, 
is the set of beds which occur in the Tirumangalam taluk. Tlio 
next lowest, the lower granular quartz rock, forms a ridge about 
two miles to the south of the Nagamalai and has been named 
after the village of Kokkulam (off the Tirumangalam- Sola vandan 
road) which stands close by one portion of it. This can bo 
traced, despite some gaps, for many miles. Northwards from 
Kokkulam the ridge runs parallel to the N^gamalai for a great 
distance and to the south it extends heyond the Skandamalai (or 
Tirupparankunram hill) before it disappears under the alluvium. 
The middle granitoid gneiss group is well exemplified in the 
Skandamalai and in some smaller hills to the north-west of this 
near the Tirumangalam-Sdlavanddn road. The fourth of tho six 
groups, the middle granular quartz rock, forms tho Nagamalai 
and its continuation the Fasumalai, and then disappears south- 
wards under the alluvium. The upper granitoid gneiss group 

^ See Bff. Bmce Foote’s descriptioa of thorn in the Memoirs of iho Gcol. 
Bmv. o£ India, xx, 1, 11 £F., from which the present account is alsti-aoiecl. 
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pooupies tlie country to tlie nortK-west of Tiruv^dlir in the M^lur 
taluk and stretches to the north-east as far as the alluvium of 
the Pdlar and to the south-west down to the valley of the Vaigai, 
The numerous hills which are ^formed of this rock in this tract 
are conspicuous for their boldness of form and beauty of colour. 
Among them is the curious Xnaxmalai referred to on p, 254, 
below. 

The uppermost of the six groups, the upper granular quartz 
rock, appears prominently in the bold scarp of the south-east side 
of the Alagarmalai. 

In the west of the district chamockite is found, and the 
Palnis consist entirely of this rook. In the Varushan^d hiUs are 
hornblende schists and granulites, penetrated by veins of mica- 
bearing pegmatite. 

Minerals are extremely rare. At Tirumdl, a village five miles 
north-east of Kalligudi railway-station in the Tirumangalam taluk, 
is a broad band of white crystalline limestone which may be 
traced nearly two miles to the eastward and has been much 
quarried, and a little to the westward of Eokkulam (two miies 
north of Tirumil) are two smaller limestone beds. This rook is 
also scattered through other parts of the district. Prom the 
Gdpalasvimi hill, in the extreme south of Tirumangalam near the 
road to Srivilliputtfir, red and white fragments of transparent 
quartz are obtained. Short and small quartz veins also occur 
on the western slope of the Siramalais east and south-east of 
Ammayandyakkanfir railway-station. Perhaps the best building- 
stone in the district is that quarried from the Skandamalai. 
The iron ore found near Kottdmpatti in Mdlfir taluk and the gold- 
washing at Palakkanfittu in Dindigul are referred to in the 
accounts of those places in Chapter XT (pp. 287 and 241) below. 

In 1899 the Geological Survey of ludiu acquired an interest- 
ing moteorito wliich liarl l)oon found near Kodriikanal. It is only 
the second iron metowto which lias boon discovevrod in India and 
weighed about 35 llis. against the 10 lbs. of tlie other known 
example, which fell in tho Vizagapatam district in 1870. It was 
composed almost entirely of nickeliferous iron.^ 

Boianically, tho most interesting parts of the district are the 
Palni and Sirumalai Hills. Dr. Eobert Wight, the well-known 
botanist, vi>ited a portion of tho former in 1886 and recorded his 
observations in tho Journal of LHeraiwe and Science for 

^ Soo the Survey’s Gonoral Report for 18D9-1900, 4, for more particulsvvs 
of it. 
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April 1837; and in tlio same iungazino for Jan nary-Marcli 1858 
is Colonel Boddome’s aoconnt of the ‘ Flora of tlio Pulney Hill ’ 
whicli enumerates over 709 species of plants, exclusive of Oompo* 
GramincB and Orypto^jamd which were not detcrminod. 
Wight says : — 

* The natural productions of the country are suiBciently varied to 
give us reason to put a high estimate on its probable capabilities. In 
the oonxse of about 15 days I ooUected little short of 500 species of 
plants, and without any attempt on my part to preserve specimens of 
all the plants in flower or fruit at this season ; many being rejected 
merely because 1 was not in want of specimens. It did not in short 
oocnr to me at the time, which it has since, to compare the vegetable 
prodnctions of these hills with the recorded ones of the country generally. 
This I greatly regret, as I think, were a somewhat j)erfect collection 
formed, it would be found to contain a number of species amounting to 
from one^half to four-fifths of the whole peninsula flora, so far as we 
are y©t acq^uainted with it, and to present a vast nunxber of species 
peculiar to themselves. Among the European forms observed were 
two species of Ranunculus ; two of Anemone ; three of Cl&matis ; two 
oiSerleris; a new Pamassta ; two ot Drosera (ennAew) ; one Steliaria, 
and one CerasHum (chick-weed) ; a rose, very abundant ; three or four 
in of rasps or brambles ; one Potentilla ; one Circaa (enchanter’s 
night shade) ; a tree alHed to the Bilberry {TMhaudta); one Anagallis) 
wo 0 ystwjohia, both allied to British sjoecies; the common dock, 
very a undant about the villages; and three kinds of rnshos {Juncvs)f 
one very nearly allied to the common British rush (Juncus effusus). 
Among the truly tropical forms, a species of Magnolia, the first I 
heliSTe that has been discovered in the peninsula, is the most interest- 
ing; the Rhododendron mhilis, very abundant; a very large and hand- 
some Ilex (holly), hut without the thorny leaves of tlie European pl.nt ; 
a species of Qordoma, a tree resembling in its flowers the C’aws.Vrt and 

species of fig, with a climbing stem, 
Demng fruit of the size of large oranges, in clusters along the stems ; 
besides mny other interesting trees which I fear it would bo tedious 

Urena), a wild areca palm, the 
Bantimha condupana, and an alpine species of date. The grasses ate 

bSt sSST?’'* Fedomiuanttrile {Andropopinaa) are not those 

S Tri abound : among 

“0** ooaspenons is a branching variety of the Tree fern 
[Alaophtk) very common in thick jungles on moist banks of stream-.’ 

tTifi Bourne ha^e since studied 

y 17 kindly permitted the reproduction of the following extracts 
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from lus introductory note to tie list of plants tiey obserred in 
that part — 

‘ I have been able to trace most of the plants mentioned by 
Wight. JSamnmhiB reniformu^ Wall, and JB. WaUtchianua^ W. 
and A. are both very common. The two species of Anemone are 
doubtless merged into A. rivularis^ Ham. ; that at any rate is the 
only species I find. The three Clematis are (7. emiladfoUa, WalL, 
0. Qouriana^ Eoxb. and O. Wightiana^ Wall. The two Berberids 
are JJ. nepahnsis^ Spr. and JB, arktata^ DO. The new ‘ Pamassia ^ 
is doubtless JPamassia mysorensis^ Heyne. The Droseras are 
D, Burmannij Vahl. and D. peltata^ Bm. The latter literally 
clothes the banks in certain, places. Stellaria mpdia occurs and 
is common in certain places only, while Ceraatium indieum is 
abundant in a few spots. Bosa Leschenanltiand^ W, & A., the 
only wild rose I found, is common in a few localities only. The 
‘ three or four kinds of rasps or brambles/ resolve themselves into 
Bubus molluocanus, L., B, ellipticue, Sm. and B, lasiocarpus, Sm. 
The latter is doubtless Eoxburgli’s B. racemosus, Poientilla Les- 
chenaultiana is very common. Wight’s Oirccea turns out to be 0, 
(ilpina. With regard to the ^ tree allied to the Bilberry/ I have 
three species of Vaocinium. Anagallis aromsk is very rare except 
near Pfimbarai. Lysimaohia Leschenaidtii^ Duby and L. deltoides 
T)oth abound, Bumex nepalensk^ Sprang, is the only ‘ dock ’ 
I found and there was not mucli of that. Jimcm glaucus, Bhrh. 
(f/. effusm, Steud.) and J. prmnatocafpm, Br. are both common. 

Witli regard to the ‘ truly tropical forms ^ the Magnolia 
mentioned by Wight and subsequently by Beddome must be 
Michelia champaca^ and this is more frequently met with on the 
Pfimbdrai side, which they chiefly explored, than near Kodaikanal ; 
it also occurs on the Sirumalais, but in both places has been 
doubtless planted, as it is not found far away from the villages. 
Bhndodendron arhoreum^ var. nilagirica, Ilex malabarica, I, Card- 
neriana and three other species, (rordonia ohtma^ Fieus macrocarpa^ 
with its ‘ fruit the size of large oranges,’ all find a place in my hst. 

Tlie soil on the liills varies in depth from a few inches to' a 
few feet, while in many places patches of fairly smooth bare rock 
are exposed j this is sometimes full of cracks and covered with 
loose boulders. In such places, even where there is not suflfioient 
soil for grass, may be found Oyanotis arachnoidea, Anisockilus, 
Kalanchoe, Aneilema Koenigii^ and here and there groups of 
Osbeha Wightiam attaining from five to six feet in height, 
all rooting in the crevices. Wliere there is a little soil, the 
commonest grasses will be Andropogon contorius and A, lividm^ the 
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spil^es^ stems, and (wlen mature) the leaves, of which form the 
chief factor in giying the hill tops their purplish tinge. A little 
bwer down come great tufts of PoUinia qmdrin&rvis var. 
Wightii, with its fascicles of rich hrown spites on stems generahj 
•ereral feet in height, of lachmmum ciKarey with its pairs of thioi 
rich purple spikes, of Aru/ndtnella mlhsa^ with its solitary untidy- 
looking spikes, and of Afidropogm zeyhnieus and A. Wightiam^ 
hoth with long graceful panicles — the former mostly purpKsh in 
colour with bright yellow anthers and rich puip)le styles, and the 
latter a most "beautiful grass, the outer glumes of the pedicelled 
spikelets Toeing salmon-coloured, the sessile spikelets lemon-yellow 
(as are the anthers and styles) while the awns are over two inches 
long and yellowish hrown in colour. Among these tall species, 
in addition to those a'bove mentioned, occur Trijgogon hromoides^ 
AruMdinella tnesophylla (peculiar, so far as I know, to these hills) 
and, keeping quite low on the ground, JEragrostiB a^yiahiUB, At 
rather lower elevations, say 6,000 feet downwards, one may come 
across miniature forests of Andropogon Nardus and, though not 
usually in the same localities, A, sohoenmthvffS^ the former readily 
distinguishable here from the latter hy the almost electric green 
of its leaves. On the gh&t are some splendid clumps of 
Andfopogo'n hahpensia and Garnotia. 

To return to the high hills, almost everywhere are to be found 
among tie grass By'umella mlgaris^ Kwxia molltB, Wahlmhergia 
gracilis, Leucas heJidnthemifolia, lndigofe7'a pedicellata, Oyanotis 
Wightii (in better soil only, than G, arachmidea will grow in — it 
may generally he found at the hottom of the pits which have heeii 
dug for planting trees in if they have heen left empty for a year 
or two), Poly gala 8ibi7'ica and, frequently with it and closely 
resemhliug it in leaf and hahit, Orotala^ia albida. The small- 
leaved variety of G. rMgmosa is common in some places and 
commoner still is a Orotaiana which I cannot match. This occurs 
in perfectly glabrous forms in some places ; it attains its largest 
size where it grows in good soil on a road-side bank and its 
blanches hang down. Yery common also in similar situations 
are two Yalerians (Y. Sookeriana on the Eodaikanal side, Y. 
Seddomi on the P6mbirai side), Sirtga Mea, Genfiana quadrijaria^ 
to see the azure blue of whose flowers one must go out in the 
. middle of the day, Micromeria biflora, the leaves of which are most 
delicately aromatic, Bupleutim disiicophyllum, Ourmltgo orchioides^ 
with its three or four leaves and single yellow flower coming up 
out of the ground, and, sometimes in great patches making a whole 
hill-side white, Anaphalis oblonga and A. bTepi/olia, 
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A notable feature of many of these hill-sides is the number of 
small landslips 'which haye occurred owing to the surface soil 
slipping on the smooth rook. Sometimes they look like the foot- 
steps of a gigantic animal wliich has slipped in going up hill ; at 
others they are on a larger scale and ah entire hill-side appears to 
be terraced with s-teps from three to four feet high and from five 
to six feet wide ; in some places they have occurred on a huge 
scale and, as suggested by Wight, the whole of the Ptimbdrai 
valley with its numerous offshoots looks as though it had been 
formed iu this way. Going down the slopes to the bottoms of 
the valleys one constantly passes through masses of Strobilanilm 
Kmthimm aud below it bi’acken. At tlie bottom flourish D^saevs 
LeschenaMu and alas! huge thistles — Gntcus Wallithii — and 
Seraclmn Sprengelianum and Jff, ngem. The streamlet at the 
bottom runs as a rule between six and eight feet underground, 
showing itself hero and there at the bottom of deep holes formed 
by the falling in of the earth. In tho tnnuels live jackals and 
the hill mongoose, I£e7yestef( vifHcolIis. Tho vortical, or oyen 
under-out, sides of tho holes are covorc'd with ferns, and here 
ono may constantly find Blimca hieracifolia^ ParnasHia mynoremu^ 
Mydroeotyle, Serpicula indka and in some places tlio charming 
little Oirem aJpina. Yery few other plants grow in those holes, 
into many of which yory little light penetrates. 

When there is a largo damp area the ground is generally 
'briglit with ilowere — in contrast tiO most similar spots on the 
Nilgiris. Irx such places grow Lynimachia LeHchmmltiip Bedimlaria 
zeylanica, Impaium ienelki^ Onhekia i^nilark, Exacum airopwr^ 
pvreum, Satyrmm nepahnsej AmpJialift Wightiam^ RanmctJtItis 
rmiformui, Ltpsacus ZeschenmUiiy Omimelina chmta, Erioemkm, 
LmtibularicSy Xy7is^ Hyperimnn mpaulenne and H, jfaponimm^ and 
JJroHera. Tlie commonest plants forming road-side hedges are the 
species of and in some places Admodemrna, Scattered trees 
are almost sure to l)e Vhotma^ Ynccimwm.^ Eurya- or Bhododmi&ofi, 
Other plants vvliioh ono pretty snro to meet with liero and 
tliere in any walk are Arfmim, Poh/gomm Me^'aclemm 

Sp^engelianmUj Pimpinella^ OohxuH harhatm^E'e.dyotiH SmrUoidea and 
tf. artmilarifi^ Sopuhia irifida and S- EelphmfoUa^ GauUheria 
/7'agrantmma, Senecio zeylaniea and 8. Bavand%Vfolm ^ Anaphalis 
ariatata, Onicus WoeUichii, various species of Plectranthmy Oampamh 
/ulgenSf Emilia SonchifoHa^ Ilmingia^ oto., etc. Strobilmthes 
thiame forms groat patches here and there and even covers 
whole hill-sidos. The commonest ground orchids are Spiranthes 
amt7^ali$f of which I have counted over fifty spikes while standing 
in one spot, Eabenaria elUpUcco and if, Qdmndra.^ 
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The flora of tke Sixumalais has not yet been examined in 
detail, but Dr. Bourne^s collectors found there a number of 
plants •which do not occur on the Palnis, and the range deserves 
systematic study. 

The indigenous cattle of the district are small and of no 
special -value, and the E^ppiliyans of the upper part of the Kam- 
bam valley (see below) are the only people who take any trouble 
to improve the breed. In M^lfir and Tirumangalam ploughing 
is even done (especially by the Kalians) with cows. In Dindignl 
and M^ldr the ryots import animals from Manapirai and 
Marung&puri in Triohinopoly, while Palni taluk is partly supplied 
with Coimbatore Kons^andi^) cattle. The richer ryots in Tira- 
mangalam also purchase Mysore bullocks for ploughing the 
cotton-soil there, which requires strong animals. In many 
villages cattle are specially raised for the falUkafs referred to 
on p. 83 below, and these have been described^ as being a 
special breed. 

The chief cattle market in the district is that held at Madura 
on the occasion of the great Ohittrai festival at the temple there. 
As many as 30,000 head have heen co-anted at this fair and it is 
perhaps the largest in the southern districts. Tlie majority of 
the foreign animals brought to it are those reared round about 
Manapdrai and in Coimbatore, but some Mysore cattle from 
Salem are also offered for sale. 

The number of ploughing-bullooks per cultivated acre is, as 
elsewhere, smallest in the dry taluks and largest where wet lands 
are most common. The supply is at present insufficient on the 
land in M416r which is being newly irrigated -with the Periy^ir 
water. Here and there oholam is grown for fodder, being sown 
very thickly so as to produce a thin stalk, and round V^dasand-dr 
in Dindigul grass is onltivated on dry fields ; but otherwise no 
special steps are taken to provide cattle food. Einderpest is not 
nnoommon and oansed great loss in Periyakulam taluk in 1899. 

The Kdppiliyans of Kambam above alluded to are immigrants 
from the Oanarese country and speak that language. They 
possess a herd of about 160 cattle of a distinctive breed (small, 
active, round-barrelled animals, well known for their trotting 
powers) which they say are the descendants of some cattle they 
brought -with them when they first came to these parts. These 
deserve a note. They are called the divan dvu in Canarese or in 
Tamil the tambirdn mddu, both of which phrases mean ‘ the sacred 

^ BtJletm No, 44i, Vol, II, of tli# Madras Department of Land Beoords 
and Agxioulture. 
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herd.’ The co^s are never milked and are only used for breed- CJSAP. I. 
iug*. Members of the herd which die are buried^ and are not Fakna, 
(as elsewhere) allowed to be desecrated by the chuoHer’s skin- 
ning-knife. The leader of the herd is called ^ the king bull’ 

(pattadu dm), and when ho dies a successor is selected in a quaint 
manner with elaborate and expensive ceremonial. On the 
auspicious day fixed for the election the whole herd is assembled 
and camphor, plantains, betel and nut and so forth are solemnly 
offered to it. A bundle of sugar-cane is then placed before it, 
and the attendant Kdppiliyans watch eagerly to see which of the 
bulls of the herd will approach and eat this. The animal which 
flirst does so is acclaimed as the new ^ ting bull ’ and is formally 
installed in his office by being daubed with saffron and kuntu- 
mam and garlanded with flowers. Thereafter he is treated by 
the whole caste as a god, is given the holy name of Nandagdp^la- 
svami, and is allotted, to watch over and worship him, a special 
attendant who enjoys the inams which stand in his name and 
is tho custodian of the jewels and the copper grants which were 
presented in days gone hy to his predecessors. There are now 
nine of these grants, but they do not state the Sakha year in 
which they were drawn out and the names of the rulers who 
conferred them arc not identifiable. The king bulls are credited 
with having performed many miracles, stories of which are still 
eagerly related, and their opinion is still soKcited on matters of 
import.ance. The herd, for example, is not taken to the hills for 
the hot weatlier until its king has signified his approval by 
accepting some sugar and milk placed near him. His attendant 
always belongs to a particular sub-division of the caste and 
when he dies his successor is selected in as haphazard a fashion 
as tlie king bull himself. Before the assembled Edppiliyans, 
pujji is offered to the sacred herd ; and then a young hoy is 
seized witli divine inspiration and points out the man who is to be 
the new holder of tho office. 

The herd receives recruits from outside, owing to the Hindus 
round about dodicating to it all calves which are born on the first 
day of Tai, but. these' are not treated as being quite of tlie elect- 
Tho Jidppiliyans have recently raised Es. 11,000 by taxing all 
members of tlie caste in tho Periyakulam taluk for three years, 
and liave spent this sum in building roomy masonry quarters at 
Kambam for the sacred herd. Their chief grievance at present 
is that the same grazing fees are levied on their animals as ou 
mere ordinary cattle, which, they urge, is equivalent to treating 
gods as equals of men. 
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The care they take of their animals suggests the possibility 
of improving the breed by giving them a good Govemment bull. 
This would need to be of one of the lighter breeds ; as the cows 
are all small. 

In 1879 and the following years an experiment was made to 
see how Amrat Mahal cattle woiild do on the Palnis. A small 
herd of twelve animals was entrusted by Government to Mr. 
Vere Levinge, who liad retired toKodaikanal from the Collector- 
ship of Madura, and this was under his charge until his death 
in 1885. It was then dispersed. While it was on tho hills it 
increased to twenty-six head and — except for one attack of foot 
and mouth disease — flourished well. Mr. Lovinge reported that a 
mixed herd of his own, consisting of English, Australian, country- 
bred and Aden cattle, also did well there on no other food than 
the natural grass of the hills. 

The sheep of the district are of two varieties ; namely, the 
hairy, long-legged, red kind which is only useful as a manuring 
agent and to be turned into mutton, and tho black sort which 
carries a fleece of inferior, wiry, wool. The coarse blankets which 
are woven from this material by the Oanarese-speakiug ICurubas 
are referred to on p. 145 below, and the considerable trade which 
is carried on in sheep and goat skins is mentioned on p. 151. 

The goats of Madura are of the usual kind and, as elsewhere, 
their numhers constitute one of tho dijEflcult problems in forest 
conservancy, 

Madura is a poor place for small game. Snipe are the only 
game-birds which can be said to be plentiful. Tho best spots 
for these are the tanks round Sdlavanddn whiclx are periodically 
filled with the Periydr water. Their foreshores abound with tho 
h^rai grass which is tho bird's favourite cover. Late in the 
season the Tirnpparanknnram wet land is also a likely part. 

Duck and teal are most easily obtained on the tanks in Tiru- 
mangalam, which are smaller, as a rule, than those elsewhere. 
The other usual game-birds are met with all over the district, 
but in small numbers. Elorican are occasionally seen, round 
Andipatti are some sand-grouse, and on the Upper Palnis are 
woodcock. 

Large game is oonflned to the hill ranges. All the usual south 
Indian species, from elephant and bison downwards, occur. 

^ Elephants were formerly v^ry numerous all over the Palni 
range and the old records are full of accounts of the devastation 
they caused, even as far east as Eanniv^di zamindari, and of the 
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steps taken to rednoe tkeir numbers. Tbey are seldom seen on 
this range now, even on the upper parts of it. Lieutenant Jervis, 
in his Narrative of a journey to the Falls of the Oameryj speaks of 
a natural pass on the hills near Kambam, which those familiar 
with that locality may be able to identify, where these animals 
were regularly caught in pits. The place ended in a narrow 
gorge between two rooks through which only one elephant could 
pass at a time, and ihe herds were driven through this into a net- 
work of pits dug on the other side of it in a hollow between two 
hills. He speaks of 63 elephants being trapped or shot there 
on one occasion in four hours. Mr. Eobert Fischer of Madura 
possesses a pair of elephant tusks, obtained in the district, of 
which the larger is 72 inches long, 18| inches in greatest girth 
and weighs 72J lb. and the smaller measures 66 inches in 
length, 18J inches in girth and weighs 66 lb. 

Bison are fairly plentiful, and two small herds of poor 
specimens still roam the Alagarmalais. These animals used 
to be numerous on the Sirumalais, but (with every other sort of 
large game) they havo long since disappeared from there. The 
Nilgiri ibex [Eemitmgus hyloerius) is also found in one or two 
spots on the Upper Palnis. The other game animals present 
no peculiarities, 

I’lio monkeys of the district are numerous and impudent. 
They used to be such a 'nuisance in Madura town that people had 
to cover the roofs of their houses with thorns ; and at length they 
were all caught and deported. An almost worse pest which has 
taken their place is the notorious Madura mosquito— a venomous 
and vindictive breed. 
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Pmhwtobio Pboplbs— P alseolitliio man— -Kistvaens, etc. Eably Eistobt— T he 
F&iidya dynasty— -Its antiquity — ^Appears in early Tamil literature — Its tot 
mention in inaoriptions — ItB strng'gles ■with tlio Piilla'vas, 7th oontury— • 
Decline of the latter — The Gaiiga-PallaYas, 9th centnry—Pindya a«- 
oendanoy — ^The Ohdla revival, 10th to 12tb centuries— P^ndya rebellions — 
Pindya renaissanoe, 12th century — Struggle for the throne— Decline of the 
Oh61as, 18th century— Pdndya rule thenceforth- Mfiravarmau Sundara- 
Pandya I, 1216-36 — ^Arrival of the IToysalas — JatAvarman Suiidara-Pindya 
1, 1251-61 — End of the Hoysala and Olidla power— Maravarman Kulasdkhara 
1(1268-1308) and his snooesBor— Splendour of tlio Pandya realm. Musal- 
MAN Invasion-, ISl 0— Musalman dynasty at Madnra. Vmata naqab Dominion*, 
1806— Its effects— King Aohynta’s campaign, 1632. Niv'AKKAN Dr nasty, 
1659-1736 — Its origin — Tis van Abba N&yakkau, 1669-63 — His immecliato 
successors — Fall of Vij ay anagar kingdom, 1566 — Tiriiniala Hayakkau, 1623- 
59 — He defies Vijayanagar — Calls the Muhammo clans to his aid — And 
beoomes their feudatory — His wars -with Mysore— His death— Rebellions 
among his vassals — A curious rumour — Tirnmala’s capital — ITis public build- 
ings— Mnttu Alakidri, 1669-62 — OliokkanAtha (1002-82)— Ilia troubles vrith 
his neighbours— His conquest and loss of Taiijoro— Atr.aokoil by Mysoi*© and 
the Marfithos— The latter seize his country — Kanga ICrishni Yirappa 

(1682-89)— Matters improve— Mangamma I (l689-l70'i-)--IIcr eharifcios — Her 
wars — Her tragic death — Vijaya Kanga Oh<jkkariatlia (1701-31)— ITis feeblu 
rule — MinAkshi (1731-36) — Musalman inioifcrenco — End of ITdyakkan 
dynasty — Charaot.er of its rule. Musalman Dominion— C handa Sahib (1730- 
40) — A MarAtha iutorlude (1740-43) — Musalman authority ro-ostablishoil , 
1748 — The rival Musalman parties. Enoj.ish Period— S iege of Madura, 
1761 — Ool. Heron’s expedition, 1766— Malifuz Khan rents tlui country — 
Muhammad yusuf sent to quiet it — Mahfii* Khan ubids— Cnpt, Calliand’s 
attacks on Madura, 1767 — Anarchy again prevails — Yusuf KhAn again 
despatched— He rebels and is hanged, 17154— His character — Haidar Ali'e 
invasion, 1780 — ^Assignment of the revenue to the Company, 1781 — OoU 
PuUarton’s expedition, 1788— Assignment of tli© revenue canoollod, 1785 — 
Assumption of the revenue, 1790 — The Com])any collocts the peshkash, 
1792— Story of the .Dindigal country — Its cession, in 1792 — Cossion of the 
rest of Madnra, 1801. 

Of palsBolitMc or Heolitlio maa, practically no traces have as yet 
been found in the Madura district. Mr. Brace Foote says ^ that 
associated with the shingle which is mixed with the ferruginous 
gravel to the north of the tanlc of Tallahulam village (opposite 
Mebdura town^ across the T^aigai river) oocar occasional filahes of 
diSerent coloured cherts of foreign origin, some of which seem 


^ UmoWt, G-eol. Suit, India, xx, pt. 1, 49 and Riterds^ xii, pt. 3, 164, 
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certaiialy to liave lieen. trimmed for use as scrapers or knives. He 
thinks further searoli would probably reveal unquestionably 
recogni 2 abl© specimens of chipped stone mstrumentej but as yet 
none seem to have been discovered. 

Of the eidstenoe of those prehistoric peoples who buried their 
dead in stone kistvaens and dolmens there is, however, abundant 
evidence. Instances of these erections are reported from places 
as widely separated as Kaittiyantottai and its next neighbour 
Kalv£rpatti in the north of the Dindigul taluk; Eagalapuram 
and Vir^lippatti, not far from one another to the soutli'cast of 
Dindigul town ; Mullipallam in Nilakkdttai taluk ; KarungSlakudi 
inM^ldr; Kalayamuttdr, Chionakalayamuttlir (those at the two 
latter places are regularly worshipped by the villagers ! ) and 
Palni in Palni taluk; and Kambam and Mdrgaiyank6ttai in 
Periyakolam. Pyriform earthen tombs have also been found near 
Kulasekharankottai in Nilakkottai taluk, Paravaiand Anuppdnadi 
in Madura, and Senkulam in Tirumangalam. Some of these 
many remains are referred to again in Oliapter XV below, and in 
the same place (pp. 247-8) are mentioned the most striking of all 
the prelustoric antiquities of the district, the kistvaens and dolmens 
of the Palni Hills. 

WJum times wliicli may be styled liistorical are first reached, 
the greater part of the Madura country is found to be in the 
possession ot the Pandya dynasty, and the early chronicles of the 
district arc to a large extent the history of that line. 

These Pandyas were the rulers of one of throe great kingdoms 
which in the earliest times held sway over the land of the Tamils, 
Tradition, insciiptions and ancient literature all agree in beginning 
the history of south India with the story of the three dynasties of 
the Clidras, the Olidlas and the Pandyas, whose eponymous ances- 
tors are fabled to liave been three brothers who resided together 
at Korkai, near the mouth of the ^^^mbrapami river in the 
'rinnovelly country. Tlioy are said to have eventually separated, 
Pandyan remaining at home, while Cheran and Oholan wont forth 
to seek their fortunes and founded kingdoms in the noi-tb and the 
west respectively. Tradition, wliich is siipport-ed by such liistory 
as exists, states that the Ohdlas ruled in the country which now 
forms the Tanjore and Trichinopoly districts, the Oharas in 
Travancoro, Malabar and Ooimbatoro, and the Pandyas in Madura 
and Tinnevolly. 

^ For asBistianoo with this aoction of this Chapter I am vorj greatly indobiod to 
Ilai Bahadur V. Voiikayya, m.a., Government Kpig raphist. Mr, F. 11. llomingway, 
Assistant Siiporiutondont of Gaiotteor Honsion, compiled most of the original 
draft up to the end of the N&yakkaii dynasty. 
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The Pdiadya kingdom can hoast a respectable antiquity and 
is referred to by the classical writers of Greece and Rome.^ 
Megasthenes (who was sent as ambassador by Selencns Nicator, 
one of Alexander the Great’s successors, to tie court of Chandra 
Gupta, king of P^tahputra near Patna, about 302 B-O.) speaks 
of a country called Pandaia after tie name of the only daughter 
of ‘tie Indian Hercules,’ or Krishna. To this only daughter 
Pandaia, says Megasthenes, Krishna ‘assigned that portion of 
India which lies to tie southward and eictends to the sea.’ Pliny 
(A.D. 77) mentions the Pandae, king Pandion, and tie latter's 
‘mediterranean emporium of Modoura.’ Tiat theP^ndyas at 
this period occupied no mean political position is to be inferred 
from Dr. Caldwell’s belief that it was they who sent to the Roman 
emperor Augustus the Indian embassy mentioned by Strabo (A.D. 
20). Ptolemy (A.D. 140) mentions ‘ Modoura the kingdom of tie 
Pandion.’ So many Roman coins have been found in and around 
Madura that it has been suggested ^ tiat a Roman colony must 
once have existed there. 

An interesting reference to tie P^ndyas is also found in an 
inscription of As6ka,® tie emperor and militant evangelist of 
tie great Buddhist Mauryan empire of the north, who came to 
the throne in 269 B.O. and prosecuted extensive conquests in 
central India. This contains the boast that ‘ the conquest 
through tie sacred law extended in the south where the Ch6das 
(Oi61as) and the Pdnidas (Pindyas) dwell, as far as Tamba- 
panini’ (the T^mbrapami). This ‘conquest’ was clearly not 
a subjugation by force of arms, and tie phrase probably means 
little more than that the P£ndyas and Chdlas permitted tie 
preaching of the Buddhist religion. Indeed, until the fourteentli 
century of tie present era the Pdndyas, tie Oharas, and perhaps 
tie Cidlas seem to have remained unmolested by the armies of 
tie great empires of the north which from time to time overran 
the neighhouring country, and their political horizon seems to 
have been largely limited by their wars among themselves, and 
their conflicts with neighbouring savage or jungle ^tribes and 
with the Singhalese. 

Early Tamil literature contains many references to the Pindya 
dynasty and country. The late Mr. Y. Kanakasabhai Pillai in 

^ See Bishop Caldwell’s JSutory of Titin&oelly (Madras, 1881), 16, 16. 

® Sewell’s Listu of Antiquities, i, 291 and Tufnell’s Hints to Coin^oUectors 
(Madras G-ovemiiient Press, 1889), 27-9. A solidus of Zeno was found in 1839 in. 
the Tirnmaiigalaia taink (Mlir.L.8., xiii, 216) and 63 gold ooins of Augastas and 
other emperors in a small pot in Kalayamuttdr (Palni taink) in 186G (M J.L.S., 

XTii, 114): 

* Spigra$hia Indies, ii, 471 and Indian Antiqitarp^ xx, 240 flE. 
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his recent work The Tamils eighteen hmdred years ago ^ gi^es a 
series of extracts from suoh poems as the Pv/randniirUy PattajpdHu^ 
SihjppaAigdram and Manimcgahi which not only present a unique 
and remarkahly interesting picture of the state of art, agriculture, 
commerce, society and politics during the period when they were 
written, which Mr. Eanakasabhai places in the first and second 
centuries of the present era, hut also contain a number of 
historical facts. The yalue of these latter is discounted by the 
uncertainty which must be considered to exist as to the dates of 
the poems*, and consequently of the eyents with which they 
deal, but Mr. Kanakasabhai Pillai has deduced from them the 
foUoyring sequence of five Pandya kings, to whom he assigns the 
dates affixed below to each : — (1) Nedun-cheliyan I (A.D. 50—75), 
(2) Verri-y<Sr-oheliyan (75-90), (3) ISTodun-oheliyan II (90-128), 
(4) Ugra-poru-valuti (128-140) and (6) Nan-m^iran (140-150). 

Of the first of these rulers the poems relate tliat he bore a title 
which may be taken to imply that he defeated an Aryan army 
and say that he died suddenly, wliile sitting on his throne, in the 
folloTviug dramatic circumstances : He had ordered his guards, 
says the tale, to behead a man on suspicion that lio had stolon 
one of the queen’s anklets, Tlio man’s wife appeared before him, 
proved her husband’s innocence, and taunted the king with his 
liastiness. In her country, tlie land of the Ohdlas, she exclaimed, 
the kings were of different stuff : one had saved a dove ’s life by 
offering his own flesh to an oagle which pursued the bird, and 
another had executed liis own son for driving his cliariot over a 
calf. Stung with shame at the woman’s taunts and filled with 
remorse for his injustice, the king fell fainting from his throne 
and expired shortly afterwards. 

The second of the five kings ruled only a short time and was 
followed by his son. This latter, Nedun-choliyan II, was a 
soldier of much prowess. Ho repelled a Oh61a invasion of his 
kingdom and afterwards carried the war into the onomy’s country 
and annexed one of their provinces. Ho was then confronted by 
a confederacy of the ChcVlas, the Cheras and five minor cliioftains, 
but defeated them in a groat battle wliicli raged all day and in 
which the flower of all the troops of the ''J.''amil couni.ry were 
engaged. 

The fourth king, Ugra-peru-valuti, was the monarch at whose 
court the Kural, the famous sacred poem of Tiruvalluvar, was 
published in tho presence of a brilliant assembly of 48 poets ; and 

^ HiggiuhotUam & Do., Mad ran, 1004. 

^ For the disouBsion on this point and Dr. Ilultssoh’s opinion regarding it Boe 
Bovtfh Indian InBeripiiottSf ii, pt. 3, 378. 
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the wellinoTni Tamil poetess Auvaiyir composed stanzas in his 
honour. The poems say that lie ’was friendly ■with the Oliera and 
Oh61a tings, haying "been present at a sacrifice performed by one 
of the latter, and that he took a great fortress believed to be 
impregnable and called Kanapper, ‘ wliose high walls seem to 
reach the sty, whose battlements gleam like the stars, the ditch 
surrounding -which is deep and unfathomable as the sea, and the 
jungle beyond it so dense that the sun's rays never penetrate it.' 

According to these ancient poems, the capital of tlie Pandyas 
was N^n-m^dak-itidal, ^ the cluster of four towers,' wliicli is the 
modem Madura. It was called ^the Northern Madura ' to dis- 
tinguish it from a previous capital of the same name, in the 
extreme south of the Peninsula, which liad been submerged by 
the sea.^ Another chief town which had sliared tlio same fate was 
also on the coast and was called Eapadapuram. Even modern 
Madm*a was not always in exactly its present position. The 
original city seems to have been about six miles to the south-east. 
No vestige of it remains, but the tradition of its existence is 
strong and the poet NakMran speaks of it as being east of Tirup- 
parankunram. It possessed four gates surmounted by bigli 
towers, outside its massive stone walls was a deep moat, and 
surrounding this was a thick jungle of thorny trees. Two of 
the ‘ Ten Tamil Idylls ' (the Nedunal-vMai by Nakklran and the 
Madurai-k^nji of M^mkudi Marutanar, abstracts of which aro 
given in the Christian College Magazine ^ 661 fE.) give most 

vivid descriptions of the city and its inhabitants in these early 
days. Korkai in Tinnevelly, which was well known to the 
writer of the Periplus Maris Pirytlirm (about A.D, 80j and to 
Ptolemy, was another important town, and the Pandya king is 
often referred to in ancient Tamil literature (as well as in inscrip- 
. tions) as Korkaiyffi, or ‘ the Lord of Korkai.' 

The Pindya royal emblem was a fish (that of tho Oharas 
was a bow and of the 0h61as a tiger) and it appears on their coins. ^ 

^ 0lewiUng8 from atieiont Tamil literatwrOf by tlie Hon. P. OooiuaraBvrauii of 
Ceylon. 

* Captain Tufnell, mhisEhifs to Coin^collectora in SowtJi India, poinin out 
ttat Hadnra is a most prolific centre for anoient coins and espeoinlly for those 
of the P&ndyas and Ohdlas. The best local oolleotiona haro been those of the 
late Mr. T. M. Scott, barrister at Madura (the pick of wliioli was prosentod by him 
to the Madras Musenni) and of the Rev, J. E. Traoy of the American Mission. 
Papers by the ^tt^ gentleman on F&ndya and S^tnpati coins will bo found in. 
M.JJj.S. for 1887-88 aaid 1889-90 x*espeotively, and coins in his possession have 
thrown much light on the chronology of the Mnsaliiian rulers of * Ma’bar ’ (the 
country facing Ceylon, of which Madura was the capital) between Hijra 737 and 
779, who are ertherwise only known to ui from the narrative of Ibn Batata (see 
J Iziv, pt. 1, Ho. 1, 1895). 
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Tlieir warriors wore garlands of margosa when they went to 
battle, in contradistinction to the chaplets of ^ ar ^ of the Oh61as 
and the palmyra leaves of the Oharas. 

The prevailing religion in early times in their kingdom was 
tlie J ain creed. The Periya Purdnaw^ a Tamil work dealing with 
the hves of the 63 devotees of Siva the voracity of which has been 
established in, •several instances, says that the Pindya king 
Nedumdran was converted to Saivism from the Jain faith by the 
famous Saiva saint Tirugnfoa Sambandliar, who cured him 
of a fever upon which none of his own priests could make any 
impression. 

Thus far does Tamil hterature enlighten the darkness of the 
early days of the Pdndyas. A wide nnbridged gap follows, and 
it is not until the end of the sixth century of the present era that 
any continuous history of the line can be said to begin. Inscrip- 
tions tlien take up the tale. 

About that time the dynasty of the Pallavas (whose capital 
was at Kanchi, the modern Conjeeveram) tried to extend their 
conquests southwards and fell foul of the Pandyas. Two of their 
kings, Simhavislmu and his grandson Narasimhavarman I, boast 
in their inscriptions tliat they conquered the Pandy a . kingdom. 

i^lmost at once, however, pressure from this quarter was 
relieved by the sudden appearance of a new line of rulers who gave 
the Pallavas sufficient employment in the north to divert their 
attention from their sontlierii neighbours . These wore the Oha- 
lukyas of B^dimi, in tho Bombay Presidency. By 615 A.D, 
they had driven the Pallavas back to the walls of Conjeeveram, 
and they even assert that they conquered the 0h61as,^ crossed the 
Cauvery, and invaded the country of the Pandyas and Oharas.® 
The latter boast is probably an empty one, since there are no 
traces of Ohalukyan conquest in the Ch6la or Pfodya country at 
this period ; but a claim which is much more likely to liave a 
foundation in fact, and wliichis of greater interest for our present 
purposes, is the statement of the Ohalukyan king Pulakesin II 
(A.D. 610-34-) that ho induced the Pdndyas, Oholas and Chdras 
to combine and overcome the Pallavas.® Ho had nothing to gain 
by recording false statement-s about tlio success of this combina- 
tion, as it was due to no merit of his OAvn, 

Por tlie next liiindrcd years nothing certain is known of 
the doings of tbo Pandyas, but they apparently retained their 

’ Sowoll’s ItUls of Ant-iguiticf, ii, 165. 

* liomhay Gazetteer (Bombay, 189C), i, pt. 2, 183. 

* Ind, Ant.y \iii, 245, 
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independenoe. Atoat 750 A.D. they again came into conflict 
with the PallaYaSjfor an inscription of Nandirainim Pallavamalla, 
who was prohahly about the last of the latter dynasty who held 
any real power, states that his general, Udayachandra, gained a 
•victory ower the. P^ndyas at ^ Mannaikkudi/ ^ Bat as this j^lape 
has not been identified it is not possible to say wliich of the t^o 
combatants was the aggressor. 

Shortly after this the power of the Palluvas declined, and 
their place was taken, though perhaps not immediately, by the 
Q-anga-Pallavas, These latter seem, liko their predecessors, to 
have had their capital at Oonjeeveram ; and towards the end of the 
ninth century they extended their rule for a few years into the 
north of the Ohola country.® 

They do not, as far as is yet known, make any claims to 
■victories over the P^ndyas ; and apparently these latter were not 
only independent, but powerful enough to control the Cliola 
country as well as their owti for a considerable part of the ninth 
century. For there are inscriptions near Taiijorc,® in the heart 
of the Oh61a realms, assignable to tliat century on palaoographio 
grounds, which relate the acts of Pandya kings ; a record in 
Iforth Arcot mentions a victory of the Pandyas over the Gangas 
(a Mysore dynasty who seem at this time to have been feuda- 
tories of the Ganga-PaUaTas) which occurred about the middle 
of the same century in the Tery north of the Ohola country, 
at Timppirambiyam near Kumbakonam ; * and the Maliiivamsa, 
the Oeylon chronicle, says that the Pdindyas made an entirely 
unprovoked invasion of Oeylon in the time of king S^na I, who 
reigned from 846 to 866. 

Towards the latter part of this ninth century, however, the 
Fdndyas must lave been forced to retire from at any rate the 
north of the Ch61a dominions before the advance of the Ganga- 
Pallavas ; and by the end of it the Oh61as, who bad been under a 
temporary eclipse, again rose to power and began to lay the 
foundations of an empire which continned supreme in south India^ 
with slight interruptions, for nearly three centuries. 

It would seem to have been in the reign of tlie Ohdla king 
Parintaka I (about 906-46) that the Pandyas for the first time 
fell definitely under the Oh61a yoko.^ That monarch assumed 

^ S, I'nd, Iiiscr,, ii, 364. 

* Government EpigrapHsfc’s Annual Report for 1903-04, para. 12. 

* ETob. 61 and 10 of the Governmeat Bpigraphist’s oollectione for 1805 and 
!1S99 respeotively. 

^ Ifwcr. ii, 381. 

® Jfp. In^ V| 42 and 5. Ind, Imct,, ii, 379, 
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the title of ' oonqtLeror of Madura/ Ms inscriptions range from 
SuoMndram near Cape Comorin to Kdlaliasti in North. Arcot, and 
he also invaded Ceylon. 

A chance of a bid for freedom was afforded the Pdindyas 
in 949 by the orusliing defeat of the Oh61as in that year near 
Arkdnam by the Rdshtrakdtas of-M£lkhed Tin what is now the 
Nizam’s Dominions) who now occupied the country formerly held 
by the Ohalukyas of Baddmi. The Pandyas seem to have rebelled 
successfully, and their ruler Yira-Pandya defeated the Ohdla king 
Aditya Karik^la and assumed the title of ^ he who took the head 
of the Ohdla.’ But later they again succumbed, for the Obdla 
king R^jardja I (985-1013) claims to have 'taken away their 
splendour/ and the substantial foundation which existed for his 
boast and the complete subjection of tho Pandya country are 
evidenced by the immense number of Ch61a inscriptions which 
occur in the Madura and Tinuovelly districts, by the very 
large number of copper coins of liajaraja which are even now 
found in the former of tliose,' and by tlio fact that tlie name of 
the old Pandya capital of Korkai was changed to the Chdla term 
Ch61enclrasimha-ohaturvedimangalam and that of the Pdndya 
country itself to Eajaraja-Pundi-nadu/-* The Pandya realms 
became, in fact, a province of the Olidla empire. 

The position of this empire at this period is a matter which 
belongs rather to tho liistory of Tanjoro and ^.Iriohinopoly® than 
to that of Madura, and it is not necessaxy to refer to it here in 
any detail Ed.jaraja extended his rule throughout the Madras 
Presidency and in some directions even beyond it ; on the west his 
sway reached as far as Quilon and Ooorg ; on the north-east 
to the borders of Orissa ; and his conquests included Ceylon and 
tho ‘twelve thousand ancient islands of the sea/ Part® of 
Burma and the Malay Archipelago were added to these domini- 
ons by bis immediate successors. Their conquests were least 
secure in the north-west, and their most formidable rivals at this 
period were the Western Ohalukyas, a branoli of the Ohalukyas 
of Budami above referred to, who had ousted the Eash- 
trakfitas of Mdlkli^d and returned to power with their capital at 
Kalydni, in what is now Haidarabad territory. 

At fii-st, in the reigns of Eajarija (985-1013) and his sncces- pindya 
sor lUjondra Oh61a I (1011-33), the Pdndyas appear to have rebellions, 
borne the Chola yoke quietly enough. 

^ Ciipfc. Tnfnoll’s IJutln io C o in- collector k, 11. 

* Govommenb KpigriipluBt’B Annual Eopovt for 1003-04, para. 20. 

^ See Oliapter II in tho (^Meiteers of those distrioti. 
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During the rule of Edjidhirdja I (1018-53), liowever^ 
trouble began, the Pindyas, the Oheras and the Singhalese 
uniting to thro'w off the Ch61a yoke. I’.he revolt ^as sternly 
suppressed. The Singhalese king was killed in battle, the OhSra 
ruler captured and put to death, and the Pandya chief driven to 
headlong flight. The Victoria inscription commemorating his 
triumph^ says that— 

‘ Of the three allied kings of the south he cut off on the Lattle-field 
the beautiful head of Mdndbharauan adorned with great gems and 
golden crown; captured in £ght Vfrur K eraktn of the wide anJde- 
rings, and was pleased to have hiTY^ trampled to death by his f muons 
elephant Attivirana ; and drove to the ancient river Mnllaiydr * Sundora 
Pdndya of great and undying fame, who lost in the stress of battle his 
royal white parasol, his fly-whishs o£ white yak's liair and Hs throne, 
and fled, leaving his crown behind him, with dishevelled looks and 
weary feet.’ 

The records of the next Ohola king, Eajendra-Ddva (1052— 
63), do not refer to any trouble with the Pandyas, but his 
successor, VlTa-E.dj6ndra I (1062-70) had to put down a fresli 
rebellion of theirs/ He captured the Pandya chief and caused 
him to be * trampled . to death by a furious mast elephant,®’ and 
he gave the Pdndya country to his son Qangai-konda-Olidla, 
who took the title of Oh61a-Pdndya.* 

The death of this Vira-Rdjdndra was followed by a fierce 
domestic contest for the Oh61a crown,® and it was not apparently 
till about 1074 that the next king, the great Culottunga 1 , who 
reigned till tll9, succeeded in establishing himself firmly on the 
throne. His hands must have been too full during these four 
years to allow him to keep a proper hold upon the outlying por- 
tions of his empire, and a great part of them fell into disorder, 
Ceylon appears to have out itself adrift and the Pandyas and the 
Ch^ras again united in rebellion. I'hey were again suppressed. 
An inscription of tbe fourteenth year of Kul6ttunga records that 
he put the ^five Pandyas’ to flight and subdued the Gulf of 
Ifanaar, ^the Podiyil mountain' (Agastyamalai in Tinnevolly), 
Gape Comorin and Eott^ru (now in Travancore), the last of 
which places he took by storm. He limited the boundaries of 
the P£ndya country and placed garrisons at Kott&ru and other 
strategicailly important places within it.® 

^ S. Ziwi. Inacr.j iii, 66. 

* lETot identified. 

• 8, Ind, Inacr., iii, 37, 

* There ii, however, eyidenoe to show that the titlb is earlier than this, 
and its origin is not wholly clear. 

» See Chapter II of the Tanjoro and TrieHnopoly^Q'aBfliieers. 

• See the Governin^t Ipigraphist’s Annual Report for 1900-01, p. 0. 
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Kittgs of tlie 01i61a-Pfiiidya line aboYe mentioned seem to CHAP. IL 
kaye gone on ruling tke P6ndya country till sotnewkere about Hably 
1136, but the history of both the Ohdlas and the Pindyas in tke 
next 35 years is at present obscure. Daring that period tke Pandya 
dorninions of the former seem to haye been considerably cur- 
tailed, but it is not possible to say exactly what was tkeir posi- century, 
ticn in tke Pandya country. Wken at length (in the reign of 
tke Okdla king E^j^dhir^ ja II, about 1171-72) inscriptions again 
begin to tkxow hgkt upon the relations of tke two peoples, a 
struggle for tke Pfindya tkrone is found to be proceeding 
between two Piindya princes who seem to haye nothing to do 
with the 0h61a-P£ndya line, and tke kmgs of the C161as and of 
Ceylon are taking opposite sides in the quarrel. What had 
happened in the meantime to the Ok61a-Pindya dynasty it is 
impossihle to say. 

Tke two rival claimants to the P£ndya crown were Pardt- Stmgrgle for 
rama-Pandya and Kulas^khara-Pandya. How they were 
related, or how tke strife arose, is not clear. Okapters 76 and 77 
of the Singhalese okroniole Mahivamsa give, however, a fairly 
detailed, though doubtless one-sided, account of tke campaign.^ 

Parakrama was besieged by Eulas^kbara in liis capital 
(Madura) and appealed for kelp to the king of Ceylon. Tke 
latter despatched kis general Lankipura-Dandandtha with orders 
to suppress Kalas6khara and establish Parakrama on tke tkrone ; 
bat before the Singhalese army could embark, Eolasdkhara had 
captured Madura and put his rival, with his queen and seme of 
his children, to death. Lankipura was ordered by his maste* 
to proceed none the less, to recover the Pandya realms^ and to 
hand them over to some relative of the murdered king. He 
landed in India accordingly, and for some time his troops carried 
everything before them. Ho sent for Yira-Pdndya, the youngest 
son of the dead l^arakrauia (who had escaped when Madura foil), 
and set him up as claimant for the throne. Subsequently, with 
the aid of reinforcements from Ceylon, lie inflicted such crush- 
ing defeats upon Eulas^khara that the latter lied to ^ Tondamana,' 
which is perhaps the Pudukkdttai country, and the Singhalese 
troops occupied Madura town. 

It was at this stage that the Ohdlas seem to havo first given 
Kulas4khara their support. With their help a stand was made 
at ^Pon-Amardvati,’ a place not yet identified, hut the Singhalese 

^ GtoTeruxnenij Epigrapbist’s Eeport for 1608-90, paras. 23 IF. 

5 
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wexe once more Tictorions and a space of three leagues was 
covered with the corpses of the vanquished. Lankipura returned 
in triumph to Madura, placed Yira-Pfindya on the throne and 
celebrated the event with a great festival. 

Supported by the ruler of Tondamana and certain other 
Ohdla chiefs, Eulas^hhara again took the field, hut was again 
defeated, this time at Palamoottah, and fled for refuge to the 
Oh61a country. The Ohdla king then assisted him with a large 
army, but he was yet again vanquished, and the Oeylon troops 
advanced northwards and even burnt some villages in the 
Tanjore country. After one more victory over the Pandya and 
Oh61a troops the Singhalese returned to Oeylon, leaving Vira- 
P^ndya in possession of his kingdom. 

The war did not end there, however. Inscriptions of the 
Oh61a king Enldttunga III show that that ruler subsequently sup- 
ported Kulas4khara’s successor Vikrama-Pandya in an effort 
against Vira-Pfindya and his son, defeated the Marava army, drove 
the Simhala (Singhalese) forces into the sea, captured Madura, 
made over the Pandya crown to his proteg4 Vikrama, and 
assumed the title of ‘conqueror of Madura and Ceylon.’ 

These stirring events occurred somewhere about the end of the 
twelfth oentuy. Early in the thirteenth, the power of the Chdlas 
began to dechae. It was during the reign of llajardja III of that 
dynasty (1216 to about 1289) that the first fatal blows wore 
received. This king’s feudatories revolted on all sides, and one of 
them, Kdpperunjinga, a prince of some power in Tondaimanda- 
1am, the present South Arcot, actually had the impudence to 
kidnap his suzerain (1230-31) and refuse to release him.^ The 
unfortunate !R4jar4ja was only rescued by the intervention of the 
Hoysala Ball^las, a newly-risen dynasty which had recently sub- 
verted the Wpstem Oh^lukyas of Kalydini and established their 
capital at Haldbid in Mysore. 

The Ohdla demoralisation was the Pandyas’ opportunity, and 
they were not slow to avail themselves of it. From this tima 
forth they occupied the throne of Madura in a regular succession, 
and from astronomical details appearing in inscriptions and 
supplied by the Government Epigraphist, Professor Kielhom has 
^ed the dates of the following of their rulers — ^the latter year 
in each case being, not necessarily the last of the king’s reign, 

* For details oi this eiq?loit, see Sovth Areot ffoMiteer, 8S. 
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but the latest date as yet discovered which ooaitains details CHAP. Tl. 
admitting of verifioatiou : — 

1, Jatdvarmau Kulas^khara, 1190-1214. 

2. Mdxavarmau Sundara-Pdndya I, 1216-36. 

3. Mdravannan Sundara-Pdndya II, 1238-51. 

4, Jativannan Sundara-Pdndya I, 1261-61. 

6. ’Vira-Pdndya, 1262-67. 

6. Mdravarman Kulae^khara I, 1268-1308. 

7. Jatdvaxman Sundara-Pindya 11, 1276-90. 

8. Miravarman Kulas^khara II, 1314-21. 

9. MAravarman Pardkrama-PAudya, 1334-62. 

10. Jatdvaiman Pardkrama-Pdndya, 1357-72. 

11. Jatilavarmau Pardkrama-Pdndya Arik6sarid4va, 1422- 

61. 

12. Jatilavannan Pardkrania-Pdndya Kulas^khara, 1479-99. 

13. Jatilavarmau Srivallabha, 1634-37. 

14. Mdravarman Suudara-Pdudya HI, 1631-66. 

15. Jatilavaiman Srivakabha Ativirardma, 1662-67. 

The second of those rulers, Muravarman Sundara-Pdndya I, 
who came to the throne in 1216, invaded the country of the old p^udya i, 
enemies of his line and captured Tanjore and Uraiyfir, a suburb 1216-35. 
of Triclunopoly and a former 0h61a capital. He boasts that 
lie made himself master of the Ohdla realms and in the end 
graciously returned thorn as a gift to tlioir owner; ^ and that 
this was not altogetlior mere bombast is shown by the frequency 
of his inscriptions in the Tanjore and Trichinopoly districts * 
and by the fact that his coins bear the title ‘ he who conquered 
the Ohdla country/ 

But the collapse of the Ohdlas brought the Pdndyas into touch Arrival of tb 
with the Hoysalas, who about this time established themselves 
near Srirangam in the Trichinopoly district in a new town which 
the Hoysala king ‘ had built in order to amuse his mind in the 
0h61a country, which he had conquered by the power of his arm.^ 

As early as 1222 those Hoysalas wore stated to bo ‘marching 
against Eauga (e.e., Srirangam) in the south,’ and to have ‘ cleft 
open the rock that was tlie Pdudya,’ and their king assumed the 
title of ‘ the eatablisher of the Ohdla kingdom.’ Whether he 
actually came into conflict with the Pdndyas it is impossible to 
say ; but the latter seem to have left the Ch61a country, and do 
not appear to have again interfered with it for some thirty years. 

* Govenimont Epigiftphist’s Annual Report for 1899-1900, para. 12. 

» vi, 303 ff . 
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Of the third of the P^ndya kings in the above list, M^ravar* ' 
man Sundara-P^ndya II (1238-51), very little is known; but 
his successor, Jatdvarman Snndara-Pdndya I (1251-61), was a 
mighty conqueror. He invaded Oeylon, carried off a great booty, 
including the celebrated tooth-relic, and assumed in consequence 
the title of ‘ a second E^ma in plundering the island of Lanka ; ^ 
he covered the Srirangam temple with gold ; came into conflict 
with the rapidly growing power of the Kakatiya kings of Waran- 
gal in Haidarabad ; extended his conquests as far as Nellore, 
where he had himself ^ anointed as a hero and defeated the 
Hoysala king S6m&vara. 

The Hoysalas had also been previously worsted about this 
time by the Ch61as under E^ij^ndra-0h61a III (1246 to about 
1267), who assumed the title of ^the hostile rod of death to 
his uncle S6m4svara,^ but they appear at Srirangam again in 
1256, and their inscriptions and those of the Pandyas overlap and 
alternate in the Trichinopoly district in a puzzling manner until 
the end of the thirteenth century. The inference is that they 
were not permanently weakened by the blows dealt them by the 
Ohdlas and the Pfindyas, but continued for some years as the 
effective rivals of the latter in that part of the country. 

Nor, apparently, were the Ohdlas at once reduced to an 
absolutely subordinate position. Though the Pdndyas had pene- 
trated into their territory as far as Nellore before 1261, Edjdndra- 
Oh61a III seems to have retained some form of independence till 
as late as 1267. It was the last flicker of their dying power. 
After 1267 they seem to have dropped out of the race ; and that 
part of their country which was not held by the Hoysalas was 
occupied by the Pdndyas. 

The sixth and seventh of the Pdndya rulers in tlie list above, 
Mdravarman Kulasdkhara I and Jatdvarman Sundara-Pandya II, 
were kings of considerable power and are both known to history— 
the former as the ‘ Ealds Ddwar ^ of Muhammadan historians and 
the latter as the ^ Sender Bandi ' of Marco Polo. 

As win be seen from the overlapping of the dates of the reigns 
0 ese and others of the kings in the list, the chief power in the 
Pdndya realms was apparently often held jointly by several 
membera of the ruling family. The Mahdvamsa says that the 
expedition against Ceylon above mentioned was sent by ' the five 
brethren who governed the Pdndya kingdom^ and Marco Polo 
also afiudes to the ‘five brothers.^ More than one reference, 

T1i 9 MahavamBa, however, put s thiB invasion at a later date. 
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howeverj sLows that one memher of Itie five was always held 
superior to the others. 

Marco Polo, and the Muhammadan^ Chinese and Singhalese 
olironioleSj and also the other authorities on the state of the 
P^ndya realm at the end of the thirteenth and the beginning of 
the fourteenth centuries ^ all agree in extolling its wealth and mag- 
nificence. It stretched along the coast from Quilon to Nellore ; 
it was called (according to Marco Polo) ‘ the greater India / was 
the best of all the Indies and indeed Hhe finest and noblest 
pro 7 iuoe in the world its rulers sent an embassy, which is 
described in the Chinese annals, to the Mongol emperor Knblai 
Ehin in 1286 ; were on terms of friendliness with the Muhamma- 
dans who now begin to interfere in the affairs of southern India ; 
and employed Muhammadan ministers — who, by the way, rose to 
great inflaence and wealth. Their chief city was stiU Madura, 
but Marco Polo describes with admiration, as a place of great 
commercial importance, the to'vvn of Old Kdyal, about a mile and 
a lialf from the mouth of the Tambraparni and in the present 
Tinnevelly district. This seems to have been the centre of a (for 
those days) very largo sea-borne trade which the P^ndya tings 
actively encouraged and which made them widely known. Marco 
Polo says that all the ships from|the west touched at Kdyal, and 
the contemporary Persian historian Wassaf states in a flowery 
passage that all tbe products of India and China were constantly 
arriving there, and that all the splendour of the west was derived 
from the Pandya realm ‘ which is so situated as to be the key 
of Hind.' 

Early in the fourteenth century a dispute arose about the 
succession to the Pdndya throne and one of the claimants 
appealed for help to the emperor AUd-ud-din of Delhi. Perhaps 
in consequence, followed the great invasion of the south of India 
by Malik Kaf nr, tl\o famous general of that monarch, which took 
place in 1310 and caused tlio most momentous changes in the 
political confiiguration of ceutral and southern India. Having 
swept away tlie power of the rulers of the Deccan, Malik Kdfur 
marched on triumphantly into the Carnatic, sacked Madura, and 
made his way, it is said, as far as Rdm^svaram, where he founded 
a mosque.® 

Mr. Nelson * gives a description, founded on native manu-' 
scripts, of the ox cesses of his troops in Madura town. Life and 

’ Scp CaldwoirB IJUttory of Tinufvelhjt 33 IF, and [hia Qrammar of the IVd- 
ridian languwjpa (London, 3b75), 635 fC. 

^ Elpliixiatono’s Biaicru nf India, (London, 1857)) S-IO. 

^ Tha Madura co^mtry, pt. 3, 81. 
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property were unsafe, trade and commerce were paralysed, private 
liberty was so much at an end that one Hinda dared not even 
converse with another in the street, public worship was suppressed, 
and the great temple was almost razed to the ground. Its outer 
wall, with its fourteen towers, was pulled down; the streets and 
buildings which it protected were destroyed ; and nothing was 
left of it but the two shrines of Sundar^svara and Min^kshi and 
the huildings which immediately surrounded them. Even these 
apparently owed their escape less to any reverence for them in 
the viotor^s breasts than to the outbreak of private dissensions 
among these Vandals. 

Malik K^fur returned almost at once to his own country, 
but the P^ndyas seem to have been prostrated by tlie in- 
vasion. Never again, indeed, did they possess any considerable 
independent power ; though their kings continued to rule in a 
spasmodic fashion, with varying authority and over dominions of 
varying size, for the next two and a half centuries. It is eloquent 
evidence of the completeness of their collapse that a king of 
the Oharas, a nation long sunk out of all importance in Indian 
politics, was able to march right aci’oss the peninsula, defeat 
their ruler, have himself crowned at Madura, and make his way in 
1813 to Oonjeeveram.^ 

This Ch^ra occupation of the country must, liowever, liave 
heen very transitory, for a Musalman dynasty was very sliortly 
afterwarcU established at Madura which existed for about the 
next 48 years and ruled that district (with Trichinopoly and 
perhaps South Arcot) first as feudatories of the Delhi emperor 
and subsequently as independent monarchs. Mr. Nelson ® gives a 
traditional list of its kings, eight in number. 

It was overthrown about 1365 ® by the power of the new 
Hindu kingdom of Tijayanagar,^ which had heen founded at 
Hampe in the Bellary district in 1335 and for the next two 
centuries stemmed the tide of Muhammadau invasion from tho 
north. Kampana TJdaiyir; a prince of this line, drove tho 
Mosahnans out of Madura and set up there a little dynasty of his 
own which was presumably and apparently subordinate to tlio 
court of Vijayanagar. 

^ JBp. Ind,, iv, 146, 

» Ft. 8, 81, 

* Ind,, vij 324 j , 

A E'ai tbe histoxy o£ tMs power, see A Forffottm Empire (yijayamgar), by 
Mr, B, Bewell, late Svran BonxLenBoheiu, 1900. 
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Mr. Nelson^s authorities^ giye a -vivid description of the 
instantaneous effect in Madura of this victor 7 : — 

* Within a few days the temples of Siva and Vishnu had been 
everywhere re-opened; worship was performed once more with 
extraordinary solemni-iy and fervour : and that nothing might be 
wanting to restore confidence and energy to aU classes of men, the 
Brdhmans contrived a great miracle significant of the pleasure of the 
god and of his perpetual regard for his faithful worshippers. Kampana 
was taken on an appointed day to witness the re-opening of the great 
Pagoda, and on his entering and approaching the shjfine for the 
purpose of looking upon the face of the god, lo I and behold ! every- 
thing was in precisely the same condition as when the temple was first 
shut np just forty-eight years previously. The lamp that was lighted 
on that day was still bnrning; and the sandal-wood powder, the 
garland of flowers and the ornaments usually placed before the idol on 
the morning of a festival day were now found to be exactly as it is 
usual to find them on the evening of snch a day.* 

The list of the Pandya kings already given shows that not 
only during the Musalman occupation, but also throughout the 
mle of Kampana Udaiydr and his successors, and even, see 
below, through the time of the later Nayakkan dynasty and down 
to the overthrow of tlie Vijayanagar kingdom in 1565, Pandya 
chiefs remained always in authority in Madura. Dr. Caldwell^ 
considers that they probably at first assisted tlie Vijayanagar 
forces to expel the Musalmans, and that thereafter they continued 
in subordination to the power of Vijayanagar. He says that — 

‘ Thronghont the greater number of the reigns of these Pdndya 
kings of the later line (that is, those who ruled after the expulsion of 
the Musalmans), the kings of Vijayanagar appear to have exercised 
supreme authority, but I think it may be assumed that they did 
not interfere much in the internal affairs of the oounti^, and that 
they contented themselves with receiving tribute and occasionally 
military help.* 

Kampana TJdaiydr's dynasty only lasted (it we are to credit 
tlie vernacular manuscripts on which Mr. Nelson has based his 
account of them) down to about 1404, and thereafter the admin- 
istration of the country — subject, no doiil)t, to the suzerainty 
of the kings of Vijayanagar — continued for many years in the 
hands of a number of chieftains, of whom the greater number 
bore Telugu names an l titles (such as Ndyakkan) and were 
apparently the nominees of the suzerain.® 

1 Tb. 3, 82. 

* History of Tinnevelly, 52. 

* Their names appear in Mr. Nelson’s Madtira Oowniry, pt. 8, 82 ff. and Mr. 
Soweirs Lists of Antiquities, ii, 223. 
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The earliest Yi 3 a 7 aixagar inscription (other than those of 
B^ampanaTJdaiy^r) as yet discovered in the P^tndya country is on© 
of the time of king D6va Riya 11 of that line and is dated 1438- 
39. Eing Erishna Riya (1509-30), the greatest of the dynasty, 
perhaps exercised a closer control over this part of his posses- 
sions. Little of note appears, however, to have taken place there 
until the second quarter of the sixteenth century. 

About 1532, however, stirring events occurred. The king 
of Travanoore became aggressive, overran a large part of the 
P4ndya country, and defied the authority of Vijayanagar. To 
reduce him to submission, and also to defend the Finely a king 
from the encroachments of two Telugu chieftains (perhaps local 
governors sent from "Vijayanagar who had endeavoured to assume 
independence) Aohyuta, king of Vijayanagar from 1530 to 1542, 
organised a great expedition into the extreme south of India. 

If we are to trust Ms own inscriptions,^ he was eminently 
snooessful in the campaign. He planted a pillar of victory in the 
T^mbraparni river, exacted tribute from the king of Travanoore, 
suppressed the two troublesome chieftains and married the 
daughter of the P4ndya king. Thenceforth tlie Pdndya country 
was held more filrmly and directly by the representatives of the 
Vijayanagar empire. The native chronicles , indeed, continue to 
confuse the authority of these suzerains, their Telugu governors, 
and the Pindya rulers, treating each in turn as though they were 
supreme, hut there is evidence ® to show that between 1547 and 
1558 the Madura country was in fact ruled by one Vitthala Rdja, 
who was a prince of the Vijayanagar line and invaded Travanoore 
a second time in 1543. 

In 15^ was founded the famous Nfiyakkan dynasty of 
Madura, which held the country for nearly two centuries until 
the Musalmans took it in 1736. The origin and early doings of 
this line are recounted neither in inscriptions nor in really reliable 
histories, and for light upon both we are driven to depend 
mainly upon the vernacular manuscripts in the three volumes 
of the Rev. W. Tayloris Catalogue Bateonne of Oriental MSJS^ 
(Madras, 1857), in the same author’s Oriental Historical XS8^ 
(Madras, 1836) and in the collections of manuscripts by Colonel 
Mackenzie wMch are now in the Connemara Library. These (in 
the judgment of so eminent an authority as Bishop Caldwell) 
are of very doubtful veracity, tut happily they are frequently 
ilLumiaed by the letters and periodical reports of the priests of 

^ flee Oovernja^t lpgraplLiBfc’B AanualBeport for 1899--1900, paraa. 70 «E, 

* Ibid., para. 78, and SeweU'a JAsta of AntiquitieSi 
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tlie well-known Jesuit Mission at Madura^, which, (though CHAP, IX 
unfortunately incomplete) have been collected and published in N’Itakka.n 
four volumes under the title of la Mmion du MadmS* Mr, 

Nelson has collated aU these authorities with much care in his 
book, aflid the ensuing narrative follows closely (though, owing to 
the exigencies of space, very briefly) his account of this period. 

It seems, then, that at about the close of Vitthala K^ja^s otagin. 
administration the then Oh61a ruler invaded the Madura country 
and dispossessed the Pindya king. Whereupon the latter appealed 
to the court of Vijayanagar and an expedition under a certain 
N^gama N4yakkan was accordingly sent to his aid. N^gama 
easily suppressed the Oh61a king and possessed himself of Madura, 
but he then suddenly threw off his allegiance and, declining 
to help the Pandya, assumed the position of an independent 
ruler. The Vijayanagar emperor was furious at his defection, 
summoned a council, laid the matter before his most faithful 
officers, and cried out to the assemblage ‘ Where amongst you all 
is he who will bring me that rebel’s head? ’ To the astonishment 
of every one present, N^gama^s own son, Visvandtha, volunteered 
to do so, and after some natural hesitation the king despatched 
him with a large force against the rebel. Visvandtha defeated 
his father in a pitched battle, placed him in confinement, and at 
length procured for him the unconditional pardon which had 
doubtless been from the first the object of his action. 

He so far obeyed the orders of the Vijayanagar king as 
nominally to place the PAndya on the throne, but sound policy 
and his own interests alike deterred him from handing over the 
entire government of the country to the old feeble dynasty, and 
he set out to rule on his own account. This was in 1559. Doubt- 
less he held a wide commission as governor from the Vijayanagar 
court, and perhaps there was little difference between the powers 
he exercised and those wioh.b'd, for example, by Vittliala Raja. 

But the peculiar characteristic of the new regime was that, 
whether by accident or design, it developed first into a governor- 
ship which became hereditary and then into what was practically 
an hereditary monarcliy. l^he NAyakkans never, it is true, 
assumed the insignia or titles of royalty, and were content with 
the position of lieutenants under Vijayanagar even after they had 
ceased to pay tribute to that power ; but in essentials their sway 
was practically absolute and tlie Pandyas disappear in effect 
henceforth from history. 


^ See Chapter HI, p. 76, below. 
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Visvan^tlia., then, heoame the first of the Niyattan dynasty. 
TVia na.TnflH and dates of its rulers may be conyeniently given in 
talnlar foTm liere at once. They were ~ 

TiflvaEdtia . • * . • • • • 

KumAra Krislmappa « • . . • • 

Kiislmappa, alien Periy^Virappa 
TiflTandtlia II . • 

lingayya dlien Kamdra Krishnappa Visvappa 
aMafi Vievandltlia III . . 

Muttu Krislmappa • > . . • » 

Muttm. Vlrappa • . 

Tirnmala 

Mattm Alakddri alias Mnttn Tirappa . . 

Cliokkaiidtlia Okokkalinga 
Ranga Kriskaa Muttm Virappa 
Mangammdl (Queen-Regent) • • 

Vijaya Ranga Oliokkaiidtlia •• •• 

Mfca&Hhi (Queen-Regent) 

Visvanitlia is said to iave immediately set Mmself to 
strengthen his capital and improve the administration of h^ 
dominions. He demolished the Pdndya rampart and ditch 
which at that time surroxinded merely the walls of the great 
temple, and erected in their place an extensive double-walled 
fortress defended by 72 bastions and he led channels from 
the upper waters of the Taigai — ^perhaps the Peranai and 
Ohittanai ^ dams owe their origin to him— to water the country, 
founding villages in the tracts commanded by them. 

In his administrative improvements he was ably seconded by 
his prime minister Xrya N^yakka Mudah ( or, as he is still com- 
monly called, Arya N^tha), a man bom of peasant VeMla parents 
who had won his way hy sheer ability to a high position in the 
Vijayanagar court* This officer is supposed to have been the 
founder of ^ the poligar system, ’ under which the Madura country 
was apportioned among 72 chieftains — some of them local men and 
others Telugu leaders of the detachments which had accompanied 
Yisvanitha from Yijayanagar— who were each placed in charge of 
one of the 72 bastions of the new Madura fortifications, were 
responsible for the immediate control of their estates, paid a fixed 
tribute to the NSyatkans, and kept up a certain quota of troops 
ready for immediate service. Unless their family traditions are 
uniformly false, these men did much for the country in those 
days, founding villages, bufiding dams, constructing tanks and 

* ,Sm p. 265 frad the aiap attached. 
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6reotijig temples. Many of them hore the title of Ndyakkan, OHAP. ll. 
and hence the commonness of * -niyakkanhr ’ as a termination to NXtakkan 
the names of places in this district. They also brought with them 
the gods of the Deccan, and thus we find in Madura many shrines 
to Ahdbilam and other deities who are rarely worshipped in the 
Tamil country. Their successors, the present zamindars of the 
district, still look upon Arya N^tha as a sort of patron saint. 

This man is also credited with haying constructed the great 
thousand-pOlared mantapam in the Madura temple, and he is 
still kept in mind by the equestrian statue of him which flanks 
one side of the entrance of this, and is even now periodically 
crowned with garlands by the hero-worshippers of to-day. He 
lived till 1600 and had great influence upon the fate of the 
N^yakkan dynasty until his death. 

Visvan^tha also added the fort of Trichinopoly to his posses- 
sions. The Vijayanagar viceroy who governed the Tanjore 
country had failed to properly police the pilgrim roads which ran 
through Trichinopoly to the shrines at Srirangam and Eim^s- 
varam, and devotees were afraid to visit those holy places. Yisva- 
n£tha accordingly arranged to exchange that town for the fort of 
Vallam (in Tanjore), which was his at that time. He is said to 
have then vastly improved the fortifications and town of Triohi- 
nopoly and the temple of Srirangam, and to have cleared the 
banks of the Oauvery of robbers. 

He had some difficulty with ^ the five Pandyas,’ who resisted 
the introduction of his authority into Tinnevelly, but he 
vanquished them at length (in circumstances set out with much 
poetic detail in the manuscripts) and then greatly improved the 
town and district of Tinnevelly. He is also credited with an 
expedition to subdue a local chieftain at Kambam (in the I'eriya- 
kulam taluk) near the Travancore border; 

Visvanfitha died fuU of years and honour in 1563. His name 
is still affectionately remembered as that of a great benefactor of 
liis country. 

He was succeeded by his son Kumara Krishnappa (1563-73), His 
who is reprosetited as a brave and politic ruler. A revolt occurred 
ainong the poligars during his reign, but its leader, Tumbiohi 
N^yakkan, was captured while holding the fort of Paramagudi 
in the Ramnad zamindari, and was beheaded ; and the trouble 
was quenched. Krishnappa is also declared- to have conquered 
Ceylon — an exploit of which heroic details are given in the manu- 
scripts, but of which, in view of the silence of the usually candid 
annals of that island, the very existence may well be doubted. 
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He was succeeded ia 1573 hy his two sons, who ruled jointly 
and uneventfully till 1695 ; and they by their two sons, one of 
whom ruled till 1602. 

These were followed by Muttu Erishnappa (1602-09). He 
is credited with the foundation of the dynasty of the S^tnpatis of 
Eamnad, the ancestors of the present B&.ja of that place, who 
were given a considerable slice of territory in the Marava country 
on condition that they suppressed crime and protected pilgrims 
journeying to E^mesvaram through that wild and inhospitable 
region. Mr. ITelson^s book (Pt. 3, 109-14 and elsewhere) deals 
at length with this transaction and other events in the history 
of the S4tupatis, hut these relate to the Ramnad zamindari 
and the present volume is not concerned with them. 

Muttu Krishnappa was succeeded by Muttu Virappa 
(1609-23), a hardly more distinct figure. 

Meanwhile, in 1 566, the power of the rulers of Vijayanagar, 
the suzerains of the N iyakkans,had been dealt an irreparable blow 
by the combined Musalman kings of the Deccan at the memo- 
rable battle of Taliidta, one of the great landmarks in the 
history of south India. They were forced to abandon a largo 
part of the districts of Bellary and Anantapur to the victorious 
Muhammadans, to flee hastily from Vijayanagar, and to establish 
their capital successively at Penukonda in Anantapur and at 
Ohandragiri and Vefiore in North Arcot. Their governors at 
Madura and Tanjore still paid them the usual tribute and marks 
of respect, but in the years which now follow traces begin to appear 
of the weakness of the suzerain, and of contempt and finally 
rebellion on the part of his feudatories. 

Muttu Virappa mentioned above was succeeded by the great 
Tirumala Niyakkan,- the most powerful and the best known 
of his dynasty, who ruled for thirty-six eventful years.* He 
was called upon to play his part in much more stirring times 
than his predecessors. The peace imposed upon the south by the 
sway of Vijayanagar had been dissolved by the downfall of that 
power, and the P^indya country was torn by the mutual quar- 
rels of the once feudatory governors (^ Nd^yakkans *) of Madura, 
Tanjore, Gingee and Mysore ; by the unavailing attempts of the 
last rulers of the dying empire to reassert their failing authority ; 
and finaUy by the incursions of the Muhammadan kings of the 
Deccan, who now began to press southwards to reap the real 
fruits of their victory at Talik6ta. ’ An added trouble lay in the 

^ Fox ML inioriptioiL giring M* genealogy, lee Sp. Ind*, iii, 289. 
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insubordination of the S^tupatis of Ramnad, who took advan- 
tage of the embarrassments of the rulers of Madura to disobey 
their commands and finally to assume independence. The last- 
named danger was not experienced by Tirumala himself, but 
was reserved to perplex his successors. 

Almost the first act of his reign was to withhold the tribute 
due to the king of Vijayanagar. The letters of the J esuit priests 
already mentioned showed that he anticipated trouble in conse- 
quence, and accordingly! massed largo bodies of troops in Triohi- 
nopoly and strengthened its fortifications. He none the less still 
sent ;annual:complimentary messages and presents to his suzerain, 
and this suflBced for some time to appease the resentment of tho 
incapable representatives of that ancient line. But about 1 688 . 
king Eanga, a more resolute prince, succeeded to the throne of 
Ghandragiri ; and he soon resolved to put an end to the contumacy 
of Tirumala and prepared to march south with a largo and for- 
midable force. Tirumala had meanwhile persuaded the Vijaya- 
nagar governors of Tanjore and Gingee (in South Arcot) to join 
him in his defiance of their mutual suzerain, and thus Ranga was 
left with only Mysore, of all his tributaries, to support him. He 
however continued his preparations, with the result that the 
governor of Tanjore eventually grew alarmed, sent in his sub- 
mission, and betrayed the designs of the confederates. 

Eanga advanced upon Gingee, but his plans were frustrated 
by a desperate move on the part of Tirumala, who, reckless of the 
claims of a larger patriotism, succeeded in inducing the Muham- 
madan Sultan of Qoloonda (one of the confederacy who had been 
victorious at Talikdta in 1566) to invade the Vijayanagar king- 
dom from the north. 

Eanga was obliged to retrace his steps to protect his posses- 
sions, was defeated by Qoloonda, and was forced to march south 
again to implore the help of his rebellious governors against their 
commonfoe, the Musalman. They refused, however, to aid him; 
and in the end Eanga fled, powerless and almost without a 
friend, to the protection of his only faithful vassal, the viceroy 
of Mysore. 

The Sultan of Golconda was satisfied for some time to consolidate 
his conquests in the north of tho Vijayanagar country, but shortly 
afterwards (perhaY>s about 1644) he marched south to subdue its 
three rebellious governors and advanced upon tho great fortress 
of Gingee. The Ndyakkan of Tanjore at once submitted to him, 
but Tirumala approached a rival Muhammadan, the Sultan of 
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BijdptLT, who sent a foroo to his assistance. These allies marohed 
to the relief of Giig*ee, bat hardly had they arrired there when the 
Bijipar troops went 07er to the enemy, and joined in the siege of 
the fort they had been sent to dehyer. The Goloonda king, 
howeyer, was soon recalled by trouble in other parts of his new 
conquests, and Tirumala threw himself into the Qingee fortress. 
Owing to dissensions between his troops and those of the former 
garrison, however, the gates were opened not long afterwards to 
the troops of BijSpnr and the town fell into the possession of the 
Masalmans. 

Tirumala retreated in dismay to Madura, and the Muham- 
madans advanced triumphantly southwards, exacted submission 
from the governor of Tanjore, and proceeded to lay waste the 
Madura country. Tirumala then submitted, apparently without 
striking a blow, paid a large sum to the iuvaders, and agreed to 
send an annual tribute to the Sultan of Bijipur. Thus, after an 
interval of nearly 800 years, the Muhammadans were once again 
recognised as supreme in the district. 

Tirnmala’s next conflict was with Mysore. In the early years 
of his reign, before his troubles with the king of Vijayanagar 
and the Muhammadans, he had been involved in a short war with 
that kingdom. His territories had been invaded by the Mysore 
troops and Dindigul had been besieged, but fhe enemy had been 
eventnally driven out and their country successfully invaded in 
revenge by a general of Tirnmala’s. Since then, as already noted, 
the Vijayanagar ruler had taken refuge with the king of Mysore, 
and now these two monarohs combined to endeavour to recover 
those portions of the former’s territories which had recently been 
captured by Golconda. They were at first successful; but, whether 
actuated by jealousy or fear, Tirumala inteawened and invited the 
Muhammadans to attack Mysore from the south, throwing open 
the passes in his own country for the purpose. 

His proposal was accepted, Mysore was invaded, and a gen- 
eral war ensued which resulted in the final extinction of the power 
of Vijayamagar and the humbling of Mysore. Bat when return- 
ing in triumph from that country, the victorious Muhammadans 
came down to Madura and levied an enormous tribute from thqir 
humble friend Tirumala ; and, moving on to Tanjore, treated its 
Miyakkan in a like manner. So Tirumala profited little from 
this new treachery to the cause of Hinduism. 

It is not clear exactly when these events happened, but they 
appear to constitute the last interference of the Muhammadans 
in Midnra affairs. Tirnmala^s only other external war occurred 
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towards the close of liis reign and was with. Mysore. Ih this he 
is represented to have "been altogether snooessfuL 

The campaign "began with an invasion of Coimbatore by the 
Mysore king — apparently in revenge for Tirnmala’s contribution 
to his recent humiliation at the hands of the MuhaminUdans. 

That district was occupied by the enemy with ease, and then 
Madura itself was threatened. The Mysore troops were however 
beaten off from the town (chiefly by the loyal assistance of the 
Sdtupati of Eamnad) defeated again in the open, and driven in 
disorder up the ghits into Mysore. The campaign was known as 
the ‘ hunt for noses ^ owing to the fact that under the orders of the 
Mysore king the invaders cut off the noses of all their prisoners 
(men, women and children) and sent them in sacks to Seringa- 
patam as glorious trophies. 

A counter invasion of Mysore was undertaken shortly after- 
wards under the command of Kumdra Muttn, tLo younger 
brother of Tirnmala, and was crowned with complete success. 

The king of Mysore was captured and his nose was cut off and 
sent to Madura. 

Tirumala died before his victorious brother’s return. Ho was Hisi death, 
between sixty-five and seventy yeai-s of age at the time and had 
reigned for thirty-six eventful years. 

His territories at his death comprised the present districts of 
Madura (including the zamindaris of Eamnad and Sivaganga), 
Tinnevelly, Coimbatore, Salem and Triohinopoly, witli Paduk- 
k6ttai and part of Travanoore. Native tradition is persistent in 
declaring that he mot his death by violence. Several stories are 
current, but two of tliem are more widely repeated than the others. 

The first of these says that he so nearly became convert.ed to 
Christianity that ho stopped his expenditure on the temples of the 
Hindu gods. Tliia roused the Brahmans, and some of the]ii, 
headed by a Bhattan (officiating priest of the great temple), 
enticed him to the temple under the pretence that they had found 
a great hidden treasure in a vault there, induced liim to enter the 
vault and then shut down its stone trap-door upon him, and gave 
out that the goddess Miu4kshi had translated her favourite to 
heaven. The second story avers that he had an intrigue with the 
wife of a Bhattan and that] as he jwas returning from visiting her 
one dark night he fell into a well and was tilled. Tho Bhattan 
was so scared when lie found what had happened that he at once 
filled in the well, i but afterwards told the BrAhmaais what he 
had done. 
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Tirimala's olaraoter is Slimmed up, protably with justice, in 
aletter written by one of the Jesuit priests just after his death* 
and dated Triehiuopoly, 1669 — 

^ It is impossible to refuse him credit for great qualities, but he 
tarnished his glory at the end of his life by follies and vices which 
nothing could justify. He was called to render account to God for 
the evils which his political treachoiy had brought upon his own 
people and the neighbouring kingdoms. His reign was rendered 
illustrious by works of really royal magnificence. Among these are 
the pagoda of Madura, several public buildings, and above all the 
royal palace the colossal proportions and astoxiishing boldness of 
which recall the ancient monuments of Thebes. He loved and pro- 
tected the Christian religion, the excellence of which he recognised; 
but he never had the courage to accept the consequences of his con- 
viction. The chief obstacle to his conversion came from his 200 wives, 
of whom the most distinguished were burnt on his pyre.’ 

During his reign, two rebellions occurred among liis vassals. 
The first was raised by the S6tupati ot Eamnad. It was due to 
an unjust order of Tiraniala’s rt*garding the succession to the 
ohiefship of that country iu 1635, which was resisted by the 
rightful cladmant and by the Maravans themselves. Tirumalawas 
successful in placing his nominee on the throne and in imprison- 
ing the rival aspirant, but he was ultimately compelled to allow 
the latter to succeed. He was rewarded by the loyalty of Bamnad 
in his last war with Mysore. 

The other rebellion was raised by a confederacy of poligars 
headed by the powerful chief of Ettaiydpuram in the Tinnevelly 
district. Its cause is not clear. The Sdtupati of Bamnad, as 
chief of all the poligars, was entrusted with the duty of quelling 
it, and performed this undertaking satisfactorily. The leader was 
put to death and the others suitably punished ; and peace was 
restored in a few months. 

The letters of the Jesuits relate a carious event which took 
place in the Madura country about 1G53. The whole territory 
was tlirown into a state of great nervous excitement by the 
apreadiDg in every direction of one of those mysterious and extra- 
ordinary rumours which spring up now and again in India, no 
one knows where or how. An infant emperor of divine birth, 
it was declared, would shortly apj)ear from the 'north and usher in 
a millennium of peace and plenty. The story obtained universal 
credence, and large sums of money were collected for the use of the 
deliverer when he should arrive. But he never did arrive. A 
woman and child were brought to Bangalore by the perpetrators 
of tht rumour, and vast multitudei flocked thitherto pay their 
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respects and offer presents to the supposed emperor; but after 
squeezing all that was possible out of tlie pretenders, tlie Musal- 
man rulers of that town out off their beads and ordered their 
followers to disperse immediately. 

Tirumala’s capital was Madura. The royal residence had 
been removed thence to Triohinopoly by his predooessor, but 
Tirumala moved it back again, notwithstanding the fact that 
Trichinopoly, with its almost impregnable rook, its never- 
failing Cauvery river and its healthy climate, was by nature 
far superior to iVI adura, where the fort was on level ground, the 
Vaigai was usually dry and fever was almost endemic. The 
reason given in the old manuscripts for the change is that 
Tirumala was afflicted with a grievous long-standing catarrh 
which none of the Vaishnavite gods of Triohinopoly could (or 
wouldy cure. One day when he was halting at Dindigul on his 
way to Madura, Sundar^svara and Minikshi, the Saivite deities of 
the latter place, appeared to him in a dream and promised hiTn 
that if he would reside permanently in tlieir town they would cure 
him. He vowed that he would do so and would spend five lakhs 
of pons on sacred works. Immediately afterwards, as he was 
cleaning his teeth in the early morning, the disease left him ; 
and thenceforth he devoted himself to the cult of Saivism and 
the improvement of Madura. None the less, he resided a good 
deal at Triohinopoly, and his successors (though they went to 
Madura to be crowned) generally dwelt there permanently. 

It is, however, by his many splendid public buildings in 
Madura that he is best remembered at the present time. They 
are referred to in some detail in the account of the place on pp. 
257—78 below. The largest and most magnificent of them was the 
great palace which still goes by his name. Much of this was 
removed to Trioliinopoly in later years by his grandson Ohokka- 
ndtha, but none the less the portions of it wiiioh survive were 
thouglit by Bishop Caldwell to constitute tlio grandest building 
of its kind in southern India.* 

Tlie beautiful Tcppahv^lam at Madura, tlio Fvdu mantapobm 
and the unfinislied tower called tlio lUiyuj (jopuram belonging to 
the great temple there (and doubtless otlier additions to that 
building), and (perhaps) the Tamakam, the curious building in 
which the Collector now resides, woro also duo to his taste for the 
magnificent. 


^ Riitory of Tinmv^lly^ Gl. 
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Tirumala was succeeded by bis son Mtittu Alakddri. It is 
perbaps surprising that Tirumala’s brother — ^who, as has been seeH} 
bad just returned to Madura from Mysore at tlio head of o 
’victorious army — should not have attempted to seize the crown ; 
but he was prevailed upon to accept the governorsliip of Sivakisi 
in Tirmevelly district. 

Almost the first act of the new king was an attempt to 
shake off the hated Muhammadan yoke. Ho tried to induce 
the ITiyakkan of Tanjore to join the enterprise, but only succeed*- 
ed in involving hiTn in the punishment which the Musalmans 
meted out when his efforts ended in failure. For though the 
Tanjore inler disclaimed all connection with bis neighbour’s 
aspirations and attempted to conciliate tho Musahnatis , tbs 
latter none the less marched into bis country, took Tanjor© 
and Vallam and drove the Nayakkan to fly into the jungle- Tho 
invaders then moved against Trichinopoly and Madura, spreading* 
havoc far and wide, while Muttu Alakadri remained iiiaotiv© 
behind the walls of the former of these forts. Tortunatoly for 
him, the enemy soon had to retire, for their cruel devastations 
produced a local famine and pestilence from which they themselves 
snffered terribly. They accordingly made a Jialf-hoartcd attempt 
on Trichinopoly and then permitted themselves to bo bought off 
for a very moderate sum. Mnttn Alak^dri did not long suiwivo 
their departure, bnt gave himself up to debauchery with an 
abandon which soon bronght him to a disliom )urcd grave. 

He was succeeded by his son Ohokkanitha (10R2-83), a 
promising boy of sixteen. This young ruler began Lis reign with 
a second ill-considered attempt to drive out tho Musaluian troops, 
despatching a large army against tho Gingeo fortress. His 
general, however, sold himself to the enemy and wasted time and 
money in a long and unprofitable campaign which was littlo hut 
pretence. Chokkanitha was also harassed by a domestic con- 
spiracy (in which the same unfaithful general took a prominent 
part) and though he detected and quashed this, tho general wemt 
over openly to the Muhammadans and induced them to join in an 
assault upon Trichinopoly in which they had the countenance (if 
not the practical assistance) of the Nayakkan of Tanjore. Tho 
officers whom Ohokkan^tha entrusted with the duty of repelling 
the attack were again disloyal, and it was not until ho himself at 
length took commaod of the army that the invaders were driven 
lack to Tanjore and eventually to Qingee. 

So far things had not gone so badly, but in the next or tho 
following year (1668 or 1664) Ohokkandtha paid a heavy price for 
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Hs temporary success. The Muliammadans burst into the 
Trichinopply and Madura districts and devastated the country 
with almost incredible cruelty. They again besieged Trichino- 
poly, and this time Chokkanitha had to buy them off with a 
large sum. He consoled himself by punishing the Hdiyakikan of 
Tanjore for assisting them, and he attempted similar reprisals on 
the S6tupati of Ramnad, who had failed to help him in repelling 
them. This latter enterprise was unsuccessful, for though 
Ohokkan^tha succeeded in taking several forts in the Marava 
country, he was baffled by the guerilla tactics of his adversary, 
and had to retire without obtaining that chief ^s submission. The 
campaign marks a new epoch in the relations of Ramnad and 
Madura : from thenceforth the S^tupati aspired to an independent 
kingdom. 

Ohokkanitha’s next war was with Tanjore, and it resulted in 
the capture of that ancient city and the extinction of its Ndyakkan 
dynasty. Unluckily the Jesuit letters of the years 1666 to 1G73 
have been lost, and the only authority upon these exciting events 
is a vernacular manuscript. This has Iseen abstracted at length 
by Mr. Nelson, but space forbids more than the merest summary 
of its contents. 

The cam belH^ says this authority, was the refusal of the 
Tanjore N^yakkan to give his beautiful and gifted daughter in 
marriage to Giokkanatha. The latter determined to fetcli the 
maiden by force. His troops invaded the Tanjore country, drove 
its forces back into their capital, and successfully stormed that 
place. But they did not get the princess : her father placed her 
and all the other ladies of the palace in one room, blew this up 
with gunpowder and then, with his son and liis body-guard, 
charged furiously into the thickest of the enemy, was captured 
after a desperate resistance, and was beheaded. 

Ohokkanatha placed his foster-brother Alagiri in chargo of 
the government of Tanjore, but witliin a year the latter threw off 
his allegiance, and Ohokkanatha was now so given up to self- 
indulgence and so ill served by his disloyal officers that, after an 
outburst of indignation which ended in notliing, he was forced to 
acquiesce in the independence of Tanjore. 

Alagiri, however, was not long permitted to enjoy his ill- 
gotten kingdom. A son or grandson of the last Tanjore N ayakkan 
had escaped to the Musalman coui-t of Bijapur and liad induced 
that power to help to place him on the throne of liis fathers. In 
1674 the Sultan of Bijapur sent a force commanded by the 
Mardtha general Venk^ji [alioB Ek6ji} to turn out the Madura 
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usurper and reinstate the scion of the old line. Venkiji ventured 
little until the occurrence of tke rupture between ChokkanStha 
and Alagiri; but he then defeated the latter with ease, and 
occupied Tanjore. He did not, however, place his protegi on 
the throne, though he treated him kindly enough, but seized 
the kingdom for himself. So the outcome of Ohokkandtha’s 
feebleness was that a Mardtha, instead of a Ndyakkan, sat upon 
the throne of Tanjore. 

V onkdji shortly afterwards became embroiled with his famous 
half-brother Sivaji, and Ohokkondtha attempted to take advan- 
tage of the oiroumatanoe to regain his hold on Tanjore. But he 
was dilatory in the field and in his negotiations, and Yenkdji 
succeeded in buying off the hostility of Santdji (the son of Sivaji, 
whom the latter had despatched against him) before Ohokkandtha 
could effect anything. This was in l()77-78. 

Soon afterwards, Ohokkandtha was forced to turn from aggres- 
sion to the defence of his own kingdom. The famous Ohikka 
Ddva Edya, king of Mysore from 1672 to 1704, had for some time 
been massing troops on his frontier, and now burst upon Coim- 
batore and spread havoc far and wide. Ohokkandtha did little 
to repel him, the country was moreover visited with famine and 
pestilence, and in despair the ministers of the state deposed their 
incompetent ruler in favour of his brother. 

The change was not for the better, and the parlous state 
of Madura and its territories in 1678 may be gathert?d from 
the following passage in a letter written by one of tbe Jesuit 
missionaries in that year : — 

‘ The capital, formerly so flourishing, is no longer recognizable. 
Its palaces, once <*o gorgeous and majestic, are deserted and falling 
to ruin. Madura resembles less a town than a brigand’s hannt. The 
new Ndyakkan is essentially a do-nothing king. He sleeps all night, 
he sleeps all day ; and his neighbours, who do not sleep, snatch from 
him each moment some fragment of his territories. Nations who 
would profit from a change of rulers do not trouble to repel invaders, 
and everything foretells that this kingdom, so powerful twenty years 
hack, will soon be the prey of its enemies, or rather the victim of the 
insane policy of its own government.’ 

Ohokkanitha was replaced on his tottering throne about 1678 
by a Muhammadan adventurer who during the next two years 
usurped the whole of his authority (and even the ladies of his and 
his fallen brother’s harems) and at last was slain by Ohokkandtha 
himself and a few of his friends. But the Ndyakkan^s position 
was still far from enviable. In 1682 his capital was besieged by 
Mysore j was shadowed by forces belonging to the Mardthas^ 
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wto, while pretending to he on his side, were only waiting for 
a chance to seize his territory for themselves ; and was threatened 
hy a body of Maravans who nominally had hurried to his 
assistance, but in reality had only come to share in the booty 
which the sack of Trichinopoly was expected to yield. 

While Ohokkan^tha thus sat helpless behind his defences, 
matters were taken out of his hands by the more virile actors upon 
this curious scene. The Marithas, who were now established in 
Qingee as well as in Tanjore, inflicted h crushing defeat on the 
Mysore troops and drove them out of almost every comer of the 
Madura and Trichinopoly districts. Madura itself they were 
unable to capture, for the Maravans, regarding the men of 
Mysore as on the whole more eligible neighbours than the 
Mardthas, helped the former to hold that fortress. The latter 
then turned against Qaokkandtha, whoso friends they had 
pretended to be, and laid siege to Trichinopoly itself. In despair 
at their treachery, Chokkandtha died of a broken heart in lb82. 

His successor was his son Eanga Krishna Muttu Virappa, a 
boy of fifteen, who ruled for seven years. Little enough of his 
territories remained to him to rule. The greater part of them 
was held by Mysore, some by the Maravans, some by the 
Mardthas of Gingee and some by the Marathas of 'il’anjore. The 
country was a prey to complete anarchy and universal pillage, 
foreign enemies occupying all the forts and robber-chiefs being 
masters of the rural areas and carrying on their brigandage with 
impunity. 

Matters, however, slowly improved. Mysore was soon dis- 
tracted by a war with the Mardthas of Gingee, and both the 
Sdtupatis of Eamnad and the Marathas of Tanjore were occupied 
by domestic outbreaks in their own countries. A new disturb- 
ing factor in south Indian politics had also appeared on the scene 
in the person of the Mughal emperor Aurangzeb, who in 1686-87 
conquered the kingdoms of Madura’s old enemies, Golconda and 
Bijdpur, and was for many years engaged in a war with its foes 
the Mardthas which was most exhausting to both parties. More- 
over the young Ndyakkan of Madura, though imbued with a 
bo3dsh love of fuu and adventure which endeared him to his 
courtiers, had also a stock of sound ability and spirit which 
moved the admiration of his ministers, and he took advantage 
of his improving prospects. He recovered his capital about 1685, 
and though he failed in an attempt to reduce tlie Bdtupati in 
1686, he gradually reconquered large parts of the iincient kingdom 
of his forefathers and succeeded in restoring the power of the 
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Nfiyakkans of Madura to a position which., though not to be 
compared with that held by it at the beginning of his father’s 
reign, was still far above that which it occupied at the end of that 
period. He unfortunately died of smaU-pox in 1689 at the early 
age of 22. The story goes that his young widow Muttamm41 
(the only woman, strange to say, whom he had married) was 
inconsolable at his loss and, though she was far advanced in 
pregnancy, insisted upon committing souti on his funeral pyre. 
Her husband’s mother, -Mangamm&l, with great difficulty per- 
suaded her to wait until her child should have been bom, solemnly 
swearing that she should then have her way. When at length 
the child (a son) arrived, she was put off day after day with 
various excuses until, despairing of being allowed her desire, she 
put an end to her life. 

Mangammdl, the mother of tlie late Nayakkan, acted 
for the next fifteen years as Queen-Regent on behalf of his 
posthumous son. 

She was a popular administrator and is still widely remembered 
by Hindus as a maker of roads and avenues, and a builder of 
temples, tanks and choultries. Popular belief unhesitatingly 
ascribes to her every fine old avenue in Madura and Tinnevehy. 
Native writers assign a curious reason for her passion for 
charitable acts. One day, they say, she inadvertently put betel 
into her mouth with her left (instead of her right) hand, and 
was warned by the Brahmans that this ofience against manners 
must be expiated by expenditure of this kind. Mr. Taylor has 
suggested that this story hides her repentance for some amorous 
escapade. 

She was an able woman as \'^ell as a charitable, and under her 
firm guidance Madura apparently all but regained the proud 
position it had held in the days of Tirumala Nayakkan. 
Unluckily, the Jesuit letters from 1687 to 1699, both inclusive, 
have again been lost and the events of her regency cannot be 
given with any fullness. 

She was less frequently engaged in war than her predecessors, 
but she did not escape the usual conflicts with her neighbours. 
In her reign the kingdom of Madura first came into direct touch 
with the Mughal empire of Delhi, since Zulfikar Kh^n, the 
general who was sent by Anraugzeb lo attack the Maritha 
stronghold of Gingee, exacted tribute both from Trichinopoly aud 
Tanjore in 1693, though he did not succeed in taking (SHngee till 
five years later, Trichinopoly was besieged (according to Wilks) 
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by Mysore in 1695, but relieved owing to pressure on the 
invader’s country from the north. 

In 1698 Mangamm41 had to subdue a rebellion in Travancore. 
The ruler of that country had of recent years been very remiss in 
sending his tribute to Madura, and it had been necessary on 
several occasions to send an army to collect the arrears. In 1697 
a force despatched for this purpose was taken off its guard and 
almost out to pieces. A punitive expedition was organized in the 
following year, and after hard fighting Travancore was subdued 
and an immense booty was brought home. Part of this consisted 
of many cannon, and those were mounted, says one of the ver- 
nacular manuscripts, on the ramparts of Triohinopoly and Madura. 
Mr. Nelson made many enquiries about these latter, but failed to 
unearth any tradition regarding their ultimate fate. 

In 1700 a desultory war, the origin and course of which are 
alike obscure, was carried on between Madura and the MariCtlias 
of Tanjore. In the following year tho latter were crushiugly 
defeated near their capital, and were glad enough to buy off tho 
invading army with an enormous bribe. 

In 1702 Tanjoro and Madura united to reduce Ramnad. 
Strange to relate, they were quite unsuccessful, and the ablest 
general of the Madura army was killed in battle. 

In 1704-06 Mangamm^l’s grandson came of age. Tradition 
says that she refused to make way for him and that she was 
supported in her intention by her chief minister, a man with whom 
she was on terms of imdue intimacy. A strong party formed 
against her, seized her and confined her in the building in Madura 
which is still called ‘ Mangammal’s palace,' was once the District 
Jail and is now occupied by tho taluk cutcherry and other public 
offices. There, goes the story, she was slowly starved to death, 
her sufferings being aggravated, with horrible cruelty, by tho 
periodical placing cf food ouisido her prison bars in sucli a i)osition 
that she could see and smell, but not reach, it. Borne slight 
confirmation of tho tradition is derived from tlie facts that in tho 
little chapel built by Mangammal on the west side of ^ the golden 
lily tank ’ in the Madura temple is a statue of a young man who 
is declared to bo her minister and paramour, and that in a picture 
on the ceiling of the chapel is a portrait of tho same j)erson 
opposite to one of tho queen, who (be it noted) is dressed, not as 
an orthodox Hindu widow should be, but in jewels and finery 
appropriate only to a married woman. 
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ICASUttA. 


CHAP. II. Her grandson Yijaya Eanga Olioikaii^tlia (1704-31) enjoyed 
NIyakkin a long lut apparently dull reign of 26 years. It is unfortunate 
D ykasy t. Jesuit letters wLicli so greatly illumine previous 

Yijaya Aanga periods of Madura history now cease altogether, and from this 
time forth we are driven to rely almost entirely upon native 
manuscripts and the secondary evidence afforded by English 
historians. And, curiously enough, the nearer wo approach the 
period of the beginning of Hritish ascendancy in the south, the 
more meagre and unsatisfactory does our infoimation become. 


HiafeeUe Judging from such material as is available, it sooms that the 

new ruler of Madura was vain and weak-minded, and unlit to 
govern either himself or others. His reign was distinguished by 
the Hi-regulated and e3±raordinary munificence of his gifts to 
Brdhmaus and religious institutions. Every other year he used, 
it is said, to travel to one or other of the famous shrines within 
his territories, and on these occasions he lavished gifts on all who 
could gain access to him. The injustice of liis rule caused a 
serious riot in Madura, the mutiny of the whole of his troops, and 
incessant internal commotions. It must have been owing solely 
to their own embarrassments that his neighbours did not attempt 
to despoil his kingdom. 

The only warfare in which he seems to huvo bo('n ongngod 
. - was connected with the succession to the throne of Baiiinadin 

1725. Of the two claimants to that position, one was saj)portod 
by Tanjore and the other by Madura and the Tondamin of 
rudukkdttai. The Tanjore troops won a dooisivo victory and 
placed their protege on the throne. A year or two later, howovor, 
the Tanjore king himself deposed this very pwtege^ and divided 
the Eamnad kingdom into the two separate divisions of Kamnad 
and {Sivaganga, which henceforth remained independent Marava 
powers. 


Hiaikshi 

( 1731 - 86 ). 
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Yijaya Eanga Chohkan^tha died in 1731, and was succeeded 
by his widow Minikshi, who acted as Queen-Ecgont on behalf of 
a young boy she had adopted as the heir of hor dead husband. 
She had only ruled a year or two when an insurrection was raised 
against her by Yangira Tirumala, the father of her adopted son, 
who pretended to have claims of Ms own to the throne of Madura. 
At this juncture the representatives of the Mughals appeared on 
the scene and took an important part in the struggle. 

It must be remembered that ever since 1693 Madura had 
been nonoinally the feudatory of the emperor of Delhi, and that 
sinoe 1698 the vGamatic north of the Goleroon river had been 
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under direct Muliammadan rule. Tlie local representative of 
tie Mughal was the Nawfih of Arcot, and an intermediate 
authoTit 7 was held by the Nizam of Haidarabad, who was in 
theory the subordinate of the emperor, and the superior of the 
Naw£b. 

How regularly the kings of Tanjore and Madura paid their 
tribute is not clear, but in 1784 — about the time, in fact, that 
Minikshi and Vangiru Tirumala were fighting for the crown — 
an expedition was sent by the then Naw^b of Arcot to exact 
tribute and submission from the kingdoms of the south. The 
leaders of this were the Nawib^s son, Safdar Ali and his 

nephew and confidential adviser, the well-known Chanda S4hib. 

The invaders took Tanjore by storm and, leaving the strong- 
hold of Trichinopoly unattempted, swept across Madura and 
Tinnevelly and into Travancore, carrying all before them. It 
was apparently on their return from this expedition that they 
took part in the quarrel between Minikshi and Vang^ru 
Tirumala. The latter approached Safdar Ali Khin with an 
offer of three million rupees it he would oust the queen in favour 
of himself. Unwilling to attack 'iVichinopoly, the Musalman 
prince contented himself with solemnly declaring Vangdru 
Tirumala to be king and taking a bond for the three millions. 
He then marched away, leaving Chanda S^hib to enforce his 
award as best as he could. The queen, alarmed at the turn 
afEairs had now taken, approached Chanda Sdhib with counter 
inducements to take her side ; and had little difficulty in persuad- 
ing that facile politician to accept her bond for a crore of rupees 
and to declare her duly entitled to the throne. Mindkshi, says 
Wilks, required him to swear on the Kordn that he would adhere 
faithfully to his engagement, and ho accordingly took an oath on 
a hrick wrapped up in the splendid covering usually reserved for 
that holy hook. lie was admitted into the Trichinopoly fort and 
Yangaru Tirumala — apparently with the goodwill of the queen, 
who, strangely enough, does not seom to have wished him 
any harm — went off to Madura, to rule over that country and 
Tinnevelly. 

Chanda S^hih accepted an earnest of the payment of the 
crore of rupees and departed to Arcot. Two years later (1736) 
he returned, was again admitted into the fort and proceeded to 
make himself master of the kingdom. Min^kshi was soon little 
hut a puppet. Orme, indeed, suggests that she had fallen in 
love with Chanda Sdbib and so let him have his own way 
unhindered, 
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Tie latter ereiituall^ marolied against VangiruTirumala, who 
was still ruling in the south, defeated him at Ammayan^yafekaniir 
and Dindigul, drove him to taho rofngo in. Pivaganga, and 
occupied the soutTieru provinces of the Madnra kingdom. Having 
now made himself master of all of tlie iinfortunato Mindkshx^S 
xealms he threw ofi the mask, ceased to treat her with tlie 
consideration he had hitherto extended to her, locked her up in 
her palace and proclaimed himself ruler of her kingdom. The 
hapless lady took poison shortly afterwards. 


Character of With her reign, came to an end the ancient dynasty of the 
its rule, N^yakkans of Madura. The unprejudiced evidence of the Jesuit 
missionaries already several times referred to enables us to form a 
more accurate estimate of their administration than is usually 
possible in such cases. Bishop Caldwell, in summing this up, 
sardonically remarks that it is unfortunate for their reputation 
that so much more is known about them and their proceedings 
than about their Ohdla and P^ndya predecessors. He concludes 
by saying^ that — 

* Judged not merely by modem European standards of light and 
wrong, but even by the standards furnished by Hiudu and Muham- 
madan books of authority, the Ndyakkans must be decided to have 
fallen far short of their duty as rulers. Their reigns record little more 
than a disgraceful catalogue of debanoheries, treacheries, plunderings, . 
oppressions, murders and civil commotions, relieved only by the facti- 
tious splendour of gifts to temples, idols and priests, by mrans of 
which they apparently succeeded in getting the Brdhmans and poets 
to speak well of them, and thus in keeping the mass of the people 
patient under their misrule.’ 

MuflALMA^N Tor a time, Chanda 6^4hib had everything his own way. His 
Dominion.^ success was indeed regarded with suspicion and even hostility by 
the Nawdb of Arcot ; but family reasons prevented a rupture, 
and Chanda S^hib was left undisturbed while lio strengthened 
the fortifications of Trichinopoly and appointed his two brothers 
as governors of the strongholds of Dindigul and Madura. It was 
at this period that he subjugated the king oP Tan jore (though lie 
did not annex his territory) , and compelled him to code Kiraikkdl 
to the French. 


A HaritLa Unable to help themselves, the king of Tanjore and Vangdra 
Timmala determined to call in the assistance of tlie Mar^tlias 
of Sit^ra in Bombay. These people had their own grievance 
against the Muhammadans of Arcot (with whom Chanda Sdhib 
was still identified) because the latter had long delayed payment 


^ Mificry of Tinmenelly^ 63, 
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of tlio choMih^ or ono-fourtli of the revenues, Tsrhicli they had pro- 
mised in return for the withdrawal of the Mar^thas from the 
country, and the discontinuance of their usual predatory incursions. 
They were also encouraged to attempt reprisals hy the Nizam of 
Haidarahad, who, jealous of the increasing power of the Nawdh 
and careless of the loyalty due to co-religionists, would gladly 
have seen his dangerous suhordinate brought to the ground. 

Early iu 1740, therefore, the Mar^thas appeared with avast 
army in the south and defeated and tilled the Naw^b of A root in 
the pass of Ddmalcheruvu in North Arcot. They then came to an 
understanding with his son, the Safdar Ali mentioned above, 
recognised him as Nawib, and retired for a time. 

Chanda Sihib had made a faint pretence at helping the 
Naw£b to resist the Marathas, and he now came to offer his 
submission to Safdar Ali. The princes parted with apparent 
amity, but at the end of the. same year the Marathas (at the 
secret invitation of Safdar Ali) suddenly reappeared and made 
straight for Triohinopoly. Iheir temporary withdrawal had been 
designed to put Chanda Sahib off his guard; aud it so far 
succeeded that Triohinopoly was very poorly provisioned. They 
invested the town closely, defeiitod and killed the two brothers 
of Chanda S^hib above mentioned as they advanced to liis help 
from their provinces of Madura aud Dindigul, and, after a siege 
of three months, compelled the surrender of Triohinopoly, They 
took Chanda captive to S^it^ra, and, disregarding the claims of 
Vang^ru Tirumala, appointed a Mardtha, the woll-known Mordri 
Rao of Gooty, as their governor of the conquered kingdom. 

Mordri Rao remained there for two years (it is not clearly 
known what he did or how far his authority extended) and he 
finally retired in 1743 before the invading army of the Nizam, 
who marched south in that year, re-established bis weakened 
authority in the Oamatio, and in 1744 appointed Anwar-ud-din as 
Nawab of Arcot. 

Tne whole of the Madura kingdom now fell under the rule of 
this latter potentate. There is reason to believe that lie governed 
it through his sons Mahfuz Khan and Muhammad Ali, both soon 
to play an important part in the history o£ those districts. It is 
said that the Nizam ordered that Vangaru Tirumala should he 
appointed king of Madum; but, if such an order was over made, 
it was disregarded; and that fooble individual soon disappearod 
finally from the scono, poisoned, some say, by Anwar-ud-din. 
As late as 1820, a descendant of his, bearing the same name, 
was in Madras endeavouring to obtain pecuniary assistance from 
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Goveriment. lie and his family lived at VellaikurioLi in the 
Sivagauga 'zamindari and their ohildren were there until quite 
recently*. It is said that they still iept up tlio old form of having 
recited, on the first day of-Ohittrai in each year, a long account 
of tlieir pedigree and the houndaries of the great kingdom of 
which their forebears were rulers. 

In 1718, however, Chanda Sahib regained his liberty and 
marched south in company with a pretender to the position of 
Nizam of Ilaidarabad. Tie allies were successful, Anwar-ud- 
din was slain at the great battle of Ambfir in North Arcot, and 
Chanda Sihib sncceeded him. One of his sons, Muhammad Ali, 
fled however to Trichinop )ly and proclaimed himself Nawfib there, 
and soon most of the south of India was involved in the struggle 
between these rivals. The French and the English (who had 
recently been ifighting among themselves, were now nominally at 
peace, and consequently both had more soldiers than they knew 
what to do with) took sides in the conflict (tlic former taking the 
part of Chanda S^hih and the latter tliat of Muhammad Ali) and the 
campaigns which followed were iu reality a disguised struggle 
for the mastery of south India by these two European nations. 

It is not in any way necessary to follow the fortunes of the 
war in detail, as they are concerned less with Madura than with 
other districts further north, and we may confiue oiirsolves to 
some account of the events which directly affected the present 
Madura country. In these the French had little share. Their 
energies were chiefly confined to the country fuither north. 
The English, however, obtained each year henceforth a more and 
more predominant share in the government of Madui'a and 
Tinnovelly, and the history of these tracts becomes a chroniole of 
the East India Oompany^s dealings with thorn. 

In 1751, after several startling turns of Fortune's wheel, 
Gianda Sahib was very generally recognised as Nawab of Arcot, 
Muhammad All, however, bad many a^erents in Tinnovelly and 
Madura. 

In this same year 1751, occurred the first siege of the Madnra 
fort of which any account survives. One Alam Khdn, a soldier 
of fortune who had formerly been in Chanda Bihib’s employ came, 
says Orme — 

*To Madura, where his reputation as an excellent officer soon 
gained him infl.uence and respect, which he employed to corrupt the 
garrison, and sneoeede I so w ell, that the troops created governor, 
and consented to maintain the ciiy under his authority for Chanda 
^aheb, whom he acktiowledged as liis sovereign .... The loss 
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of tliis place, by cutting off the comiminication between Tritohinopoly 
and tbe countries of Tinivolly, deprived Mabomed^ally of more than 
one half of the dominions which at this time remained under his 
jurisdiction. On receiving the news, Captain Cope offered his 
service to retahe it. His detachment was ill-eq[iii]>ped fur a siege, 
for they had brought no battering cannon from Fort St. David, 
and there were but two serviceable pieces in the citj^: with one 
of these, three field pieces, two cohoms, and 150 Europeans, he 
marched away, accompanied by €00 of the Nabob’s Nawdb s] 
cavalry, commanded by another of his brothers Abdul-waliab Khdn ; 
and on the day that they arrived in sight of Madura, they were 
joined by the army returning from Tinivelly. There were several 
large breaches in the outward wall ; the gnn fired through one of 
them on the invrard wall, and in two days demolished a part of it, 
although not sufficient to make the breach accessible without the 
help of fascines. Difficult as it was, it was necessary either to storm 
it immediately, or to relinquish the siege, for all the shot of the 
great gun were expended. The sepoys, encouraged by a distribution 
of some money, and a promise of much more if the place should be 
taken, went to the attack with as much spirit as the Europeans. The 
first wall was passed without resistance, and at the foot of the broach 
in the second appeared throe champions, one of them a very bulky 
xyittn in oompleat armour, who fought manfully with their swords, and 
wounded several of the forlorn hope, hut were at last with difficulty 
killed. Whilst the troops wore mounting the breach, they were 
severely annoyed by arrows, stones, and the fire of matchlocks; 
notwithstanding which they gained the parapet, where the enemy Imd 
on each side of tbe entrance raised a mound of earth, on which they had 
laid horizontally some palm trees separated from each other, and 
through these iutervals they thrust their pikes. At the bottom of the 
rampart within the wall, they had made a strong retrenchment, with 
a ditch; and three or four thousand men appeared ready to defend 
this work with all kinds of arms. The troops, wounded by the pikes 
as fast as they mounted, were not able to keep possession of the para- 
pet, and after fighting until ninety men wore disabled, relinquished 
the attack. Four Europeans wore killed : the sepoys suffered more, 
and four of their captains w’ero desperately wounded. The next day 
Captain Cope prepared to return to Tritohinopoly, and blow the 
cannon to pieces, for want of moans to carry it away. The troops of 
Mahomed-ally, encouraged by tliis repulse,^ no longer concealed their 
disaffection, and 600 horse, with 1,000 peons, wont over to AUnm 
Khan boforo the English broke up their camp, and two or three days 
after, noar 2,000 more horsemen deserted likowiso to the enemy.’ 

After ruling Madura for a year, Alam Kliau wont to Trichi- 
nopoly to take part in tlio figliting which was going on there, and 
was killed iu 1752. Before leaving Madura ho appointed one 
Mayana, a relation, to be governor of Madura, and one Nabi Khdn 
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to command Tinnevelly. These two men and Muhammad Barki, 
son-in-law 'of the latter of them, were the signatories to a paper 
which Muhammad Ali afterwards produced as evidence of his 
title to the sovereignty of* Madura and Tinnevelly. 

At the 'beginning' of 1755 Muhammad Ali sent another expedi- 
tion to reduce these two districts to obedience. It consisted of 
500 Europeans and 2,000 sepoys furnished by his ally the English 
East India Company and commanded by Colonel Heron, and of 
1,000 horse led by Mahfuz IChdn, Muhammad All’s elder brother. 
The 2,000 sepoys were in charge of Muhammad Yfisuf Ehdn, 
a distinguished native oifficer of the Company whom wo shall 
meet again. 

This force took Madura without any opposition (May ana had 
neglected its fortifications and depleted its garrison) and then 
seized the temple of Kovilkudi, east of the town, where Mayaiia 
had taken refuge. From this building the Englisli soldiers un- 
thinkingly carried ofiE those little metal images of tlio gods of the 
Kalians which brought them so much troublo in tho Nattain pass 
(see the account of this place on p. 289) on their way back. 

Before Colonel Heron left, Malifuz KliSn — liaving, according 
to Orme, ^ contrived every moans to make tlio state of the province 
appear less advantageous than it really was’ — obtained from him 
a lease of the Madura and Tinnevelly districts at an annual rental 
of 15 lakhs of rupees. Colonel Heron’s consent to the arrange- 
ment is declared to have been hastened by the offer of a consider- 
able present. 

Mahfuz Khan’s admiuistration was a total failure, and in 1756 
the Company saw that the time for more decisive action had come. 
Not being able to spare any Europeans, tlioy despatched to tho 
south the Muhammad Yusuf already mentioned, the commandant 
of aU their sepoys. He was sent with some 1,400 men and given 
orders to combine them with the troops of Mahfuz Kliiin and the 
Naw&b and take command of the whole. 

He passed through Madura, on his way to tlie Tinnevelly 
country, in April 1756, and tho following passage from Ormo 
aptly illustrates the reasons which had led to his being sent to tho 
south and the difficulties with which ho had to contend ; — 

‘ Euring this progress Mahomed Issoof had not been able to 
collect any money from the revenues, for the uiaiiitonancc of bis troops ; 
because the ravages of the Polygars had ruined most of tlio villages 
and cultivated lands of tho country through which ho passed; and the 
real detriment of these devastations was iucroased by the pretences 
they furnished the land-holders to falsify their accounts, and i)lead 
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exemptions for more than they had lost. He fonnd Maphuze Cawn CHAP. II. 
in greater distress than himself, nnnlile either to fulfil (he slipnlations Enohbh 
at whioli ho had renteil the oonntry from ColoncliHeron, or to supply Pkrioj), 
tho pay of tho Company's sepoys left with him tinder the eommand of ' 
Jomanl Saheb, or sTen to furnish enough, exclusive of long arrears, 
for the daily subsistence of liis own troops. This distress naturally 
deprived liim of the necessary authority over the Jemmadars, or of&oers 
of his cavalry, who in Indostan, as the ancient mercenary captains of 
Italy, hire out their bands, and gain not a little by the bargain. 

Every hind of disorder likewise prevailed in all the other departments- 
of his administration, at the same time that the indolence and irreso- 
lution of his own character confirmed all the evils which had been 
introduced into his government.’ 

By July of the same year, the country was to all appearance Mahfai Khin 
tranquil, and tho two leaders separated — Muhammad Tdsuf going 
to Tinnevelly town and Mahfuz Khdn to Madura, As soon as the 
latter had arrived 'at that place, his cavalry (2,000 picked men) 
surrounded his lionse, headed by the governor of the town, and 
declared that they would not move until they were given their 
arreara of pay — some seven lakhs of rnpees. At tho samfl time 
three companies of Madras sepoys who wore in Madura were dis- 
armed and turned out ; and tlio brother of the Muhammad Barki 
already mentioned above entered the fort with 2,000 Hallans 
whom lie had collected in tho Nattam country. The standard of 
revolt was then openly raised and invitations were issued to all tho 
poligars to assist in ro-estahlisliing the government of Mahfuz 
Klidn. 

These stops wore doubtloss taken -with the knowledge and 
approval of Mahfuz Klidn and wore inspired by tho fact that in 
July tho Comjmny had farniod out the Tinnevelly country for 
eleven Uiklis of rupees to a C(M-t.ain Mudali, tJiis man being granted 
pl(?nary civil and criminal jnrisdi<-tion within it and being bound 
to maintain not l.-ss than 1,000 of tho Company’s sepoys. 

J [earing what had liapjiened, Muhammad Ydsuf marched at Capt,aln 
once on Mmlui-a, and on the 10th August camped near Tirupparan- fJtwkB^on 
knnram, which wto strongly held l)y tho rebels. Ilis whole Madur*. 
force was only 1 ,500 sojioys and six field- j'aoces, so, seeing that it 
would he useless to atteinjit to storm the place, he sent for 
instructions to Captain Calliaiid, who was at Trichinopoly. That 
officer came over and nttom])ted to negotiate with the rebels. H is 
efforts wore vain and a desultory war began wliich ravaged the 
whole district. 

In May 1757 Captain Calliaud made a gallant endeavour to 
carry the Madura fortress by a night surprise, but -was repulsed 
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CHAP. II. witli loss. Orme gives the following account of the affair, which 
Knohsu is of interest as containing a description of fortifications which 
have now utterly disappeared. A reforonco to tho map of the 
town in 1757 facing p. 26*) will make this clearer, and it will he 
seen that the assault was delivered near where tho present 
maternity hospital stands. 

^ The inward wall of Madura is 22 feet high, including tho parapet, 
which rises six above the rampart : at the distance of every 100 yards 
or less (for exact symmetry has not been observed) are sq[nare towers. 
The fausse-bray is 80 feet broad, above which the outward wall rises 
only five feet, hut descending to the bottom of the ditch is 11 on the 
outside. Midway between every two towers of the inward wall, is a 
similar projection in the outward, with loop-holes whi(ih command the 
ditch, and flank the intermediate part of tho wall, in which are none : 
but the whole parapet of the inward wall has loop-holes, so have some 
of its towers, and the rest embrasures for cannon. Tho spot chosen to 
be attacked was the first tower on the left hand of the w^estern gate- 
way, being the only part where the fausse-hray was clear of the thick 
thorny bushes, which had not injudiciously been suffered to overran 
it in every other; but the garrison, trusting to this defenco, had 
entirely neglected the ditch, which, by continual drifts after rain, was 
almost chokel up to the level of the plain. The i)arty allotted to the 
attack were 100 Europeans, and 200 sepoys ; the rest of the troops 
remained inthewateroonrse [see tho map], ready to support tho event. 
OaUiand led the patty himself, to whom tho method of attack was care- 
fully explained, and strict silence enjoined. Tho foromost men carried 
the six shorter ladders intended for the outward WJill ; tho next, the six 
longer, for the inward ; as soon as twenty of tho party had got into 
the fausse-bray, it was intended that they should immediately take 
over the longer ladders, which they woro to plant, as received, against 
the tower, but not a man was to mount, until all tho six iaddors w'ore 
fixed, and then no more than three at a time on each ladder. 

‘ The first ladd.er8 were planted, andCalliaud, with tho first 20 men, 
had got into the fausse-bray, had taken over one of tho longer ladders, 
and had planted it against the tower, w’hen their liopes were inter- 
rupted by one of those accidents which from their tiiviality escape 
the most attentive precaution. A dog, accustomed to got his mrals at 
the messes of some of the soldiers, had accompanied them all the way 
from Becundermallj [Timpparankimram] into the ditch, and, probably 
from anxiety at not being able to follow his masters into the fausse- 
bray, began to bark; which was soon answered by the barking of 
another dog on the rampart, and the yelps of both aw'akened the 
nearest centinal, who, crying out The enemy ”, roused the guard at 
the gateway, which repaired immediat^y to the tow'er. The soldiers 
in the fausse-bray, finding the alarm taken, instead of continuing to 
get over the rest of the ladders, endeavoured to mount on that already 
planted, but crowded on it so many together, that it crushed under 
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them. This commimioated the eonfusiou to those in the ditoh, and no OHAP. II. 
one any longer did what he ought. In the meantime, tlie garrison Ekolish 
increasing on the rampart hung out blue lights of sulphur, and dis- 
covering the whole party began to showor on them arrows, stones, 
lances, and the shot of firo-arms. On 'which Calliaud ordered the 
retreat, which w''as effected with little loss, only one man being killed, 
and another wonndod; both were sepoys, standing on the glads.’ 

In Jnly he made another attempt at the same spot, which was 
again nnsncoessful. Orme describes it as under : — 

‘ Tlie gabions, fascines, and platforms, were prepared in the camp ; 
and as soon as all were ready, the troops allotted marched on the 9tli 
at night to the watercourse which runs to the west of the city, and 
raised the battery against the curtain between the gateway and the 
tower which had been attempted by escalade of the 1st of May. It 
mounted two eighteen-povinders, with four field-pieces, was finished 
before the morning, and at day-break began to fire. The parapet of the 
fausso-bray was soon beaten down, and the inward wall, although 
strong, was hy noon shaken so much, that the parax-^et of this likewise 
fell entirely, and the wall itself was sufficiently shattered, to permit a 
a man to clamber to tho top : but, in this short time, the garrison had 
staked the rampart behind with the trunks of Palmeira trees set on 
end : a few shot knocked down somo, nor could any of them have been 
firmly fixecl, and to leave the enemy no more time to prepare farther 
defoncop, Calliaud resolved to storm immediately. Of the Europeans, 
only tlie artillory-mon wore loft at the battery : all the battalion-men, 
who wore 120, marched, followed by the Company of Ooffrees and 
they by 400 sepoys. Calliaud led the Europo^ins, and Mahomed 
Issoof the sepoys. The garrison had discipliued 300 of their match- 
lockmen as sex^oys ; who, although much inferior to these troops, were 
imi)rovedfar boyoiid their former state; these were posted on the 
western gateway, which x^ojocting beyond tho fausse-bray into the 
ditch, Hanked the tower attacked; and a multitude wore crowded on 
tlie lumparts belli nd and on each side of the breach. The troops, 
although galled, advanced, resolutely through the ditch and fausse- 
l)ray, and four of the most active soraiuhlod np tho broach to the 
rampai’t., but wore immodiately luinhlod down dead, or mortally 
wounded. This roprossod tho ardour of those who were following : 
an officer throw out imprudent words, and the infirmity visibly caught 
tho whole lino, notwithstanding tho exhortations and activity of 
Calliaud, wffio was iu tho fausso-bray directing the assault. Whoso- 
ever mounted afterwards came down without getting to the top, 
pretending tho impossibility, although the danger was as groat in the 
fansse-bray below; for, besides the shower of other annoyances, 
the enemy had x)re])arod bags and x^ipkins filled with mere powder, 
to which they sot firo as tlioy tossed them down on the heads of 
the assailants, and the scorch of the explosion was inevitable and 
intolerable, Nevertheless, OaUiand continued the assault half an 
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hour; when finding that no oommand was any longer obeyed, and that 
mueli loss liad been sustained, he ordered the retreat. Pour of tho 
bravest sorjeants were hillod, and as many wounded, and 20 other 
Europoans wore either killed or desperato-y wounded; of tho Ooffrees 
10, of tho sepoys 100 were disabled, but fsw of tliis body were killed, 
and fewer died afterwards of tlicir wounds.’ 

Eventually the place was given up to Captain Calliaud on his 
paying the rebels Es- 1,70,000. 

The results were small. Disturbances still prevailed every- 
where; the Kalians ravaged the country in every direction; the 
* great Haidar Ah, the soldier of fortune who was soon to usurp 
the throne of Mysore, invaded the country round Madura and 
was with difficulty beaten off ; and no revenue worth mentioning 
could be collected. The Company tided in vain to induce the 
Naw^b of Arcot to recall his brother, Mahfuz Khan, who was 
undoubtedly tlie cause of all the trouble, and soon afterwards 
their needs elsewhere compelled them to withdraw Muhammad 
Tdsuf. 


His departure was the signal for wilder anarchy than ever. 
The Company’s garrison in Madura could only just collect, from 
the country directly under its walls, enough revenue to support 
themselves; on the north the Kalians, and on the west the 
poligars, ravaged unchecked ; and in the south Mahfuz Klian liad 
thrown himself into tho arms of the princiiml poligars and was 
beyond the reach of argument or reason. 

TtSs-uf Klidn The Company accordingly sent back Muhammad Yfisuf to the 
de^tohed. country, renting both Madura and Tinnevelly to him for the very 
moderate sum of five lakhs annually. He returned in the spring 
of 1759 and began by teaching the Kalians a wholesome lesson. 
Cutting avenues through their woods, lie shot them down without 
mercy as they fled, or executed as malefactors any wlio were 
taken prisoners. He went on. to reduce the rest of tho country 
to order, and soon had sobered all the poligars and made himself 
extremely powerful. He even had the audacity to make war on 
the king of Travancore without the knowledge or consent of the 
Company. In 1761, and again in 1762, he offered to lease Tinne- 
velly and Madura for four years more at seven lakhs per annum. 
His offer was refused, and — whether he was enraged at this, oi 
whether he thought himself powerful enough to defy his masters — 
he shortly afterwards threw off his allegiance and began to 
coUeot troops. 


He rebels and 
is hanged, 
1764. 


In 1763, therefore, a strong force was sent against him and 
he was besieged in Madura in September. His friends nearly 
all deserted him, but he held out until October 1764 with .gref|.t 
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energy and skill, renovating and strengtkenLng the fort at great 
expense — ^he is said to have ‘ entirely repaired ^ its east face and 
constantly employed 3,000, labourers about it — and repelling the 
chief assault with a loss of 120 Europeans (including nine officers) 
killed and wounded. At the end of that time little real progress 
against him had been made, except that the place was now 
rigorously blockaded, but he was treacherously seized by one 
Marchaud, the officer in charge of the Erenoh contingent, and 
handed over to Major Charles Campbell, who commanded the 
English among the besiegers.^ lie was ignominionsly hanged 
near the camp, about two miles to the west of Madura, and his 
body was buried at the spot. A small square mosque was after- 
wards erected over liis tomb. It is still in existence — to the left 
of the road to Diudigul, a little beyond the toll-gate — and is known 
as ‘ Khfi.a Sahib’s 

Tradition has many stories to tell of this remarkable man, 
who is commonly known in Madura as Khansa, an abbreviation 
for Khan Sahib, llo was born in the llamuad country and was 
originally a Hindu of tlie Velhtla caste. Tie nin away from his 
home, took service under a linropoan for three years in Pondi- 
cherry, was dismissed, served under another European (who 
educated him), went to the Navvab^s court, rose rapidly in the 
army, married a Parangi woman and eventually, as 1ms been seen, 
became Commandant of all the Company’s sepoys, llis executive 
ability is sufficiently indicated in the report (see below) from 
Colonel Fullarton — dated March, 1785 and entitled ‘ A view of 
the English interests in India’ — which was republished in 
Madras in 1807. This says that in Tinnevelly and Madura 
^ his whole administration denoted vigour and effect. His justice 
was unquestioned, his word unalterable; his measures were 
happily combined and firmly executed, the guilty had no refuge 
from punishment.’ It concludes by saying that his example 
shows that ' wisdom, vigour and integrity ai-e of no climate or 
complexion.’ 

After Muhammad Yusuf’s death, the revenue adnvinistmtion 
of Madura was entrusted to one Abiral Khan Sahib, wlio con- 
ducted it uneventfully for some six years, lie had no militaiy 
power, and the country was commanded* by British ofiicors. Tlio 
tenus of offic(‘ oC l»is niiimu’oiis successors won? equally dcjvoid oE 


^ Vihart’ij Jlistary of Madras WjijiHWs (W. II. Allen, ISSl), Sil. Tliin work 
gives a clotailod account of tho opci-uUons. Oaldwell (Iliatury of Tirmcvdly^ I2'J) 
seoiuB to giro incorrectly tho uamos of both tho French and Knglisli conn^iiad- 
ing ofRoora, 
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chap. IL episode, and it was not until 1780 tliat any change oJE note 
English occurred. In that year Haidar Ali (who had hy now made him- 
Pe^d. Mysore) perpetrated his famous invasion of the 

Oamatio— pillaging, huming and slaying until the country was 
one blackened waste. 

Assi^ment In. the next year the Nawab Muhammad Ali, assigned to the 
to the^Oom^^ Company ^ the revenues of the Carnatic to defray the cost of the 
pany, 1781. war with Haidar Ali, and a ^ Committee of Assigned Eevenue,^ 
consisting of six: officials, was appointed to administer them. 
Under this body, in each of the districts concerned, was a 
‘ Eeceiver of Assigned Revenue.’ The first so sent to Madura — 
virtually its first Collector — was Mr. George Proctor. His 
administration was not successful, and he was (apparently) 
followed in 1783 by Mr. Eyles Irwin,® 

country required quieting before it could bo success - 
expedition, ^^7 administered, and in the same year the Colonel Fullarton 
1783. has already been mentioned was sent into it with a strong 

force. His report above cited affords ample evidence of the 
necessity for this step. It says that — 

* Nearly one hundred thousand Poligars and Colleries Kalians] 

were in arms throughout the southern provinces, and, being considered 
hostile to Government, looked to public confusion as their safeguard 
against punishment. Tour southern force was inadequate to repress 
these outrages and to retrieve your affairs. The treasnry was drained, 
the country depopnlated, the revenues exacted by the enemy, the 
troops nndisoipliued, ill-paid, poorly fed and unsuccessfully com- 
manded. Pniing the course of these proceedings, your southern 
provinces remained in their former confusion. The Poligars, 
Colleries, and other tributaries, ever since the commencement of 
the war [with Haidar Ali] had thrown off aH appearance of alle- 
giance. No civil arrangement could be attempted without a military 
force, and nothing less than the whole army seemed adequate to their 
reduction. While such a considerable portion o i the soutborn provinces 
remained in defiance of the Company’s Government, it was vain to 
tMnk of supporting the current charges of the establishment, far 
less could we hope to reduce the arrears, and to prepare for important 
operations, in the probable event of a recommencement of hostilities. 
It became indispensable, therefore, to restore the tranquillity of those 
provinces by vigorous military measures as the only means to 
render them protective of revenue.’ 

Colonel EuUarton subdued the poligars of Melfir and Biva- 
ganga and then passed southwards ; and his principal fighting 
was in Tinnevelly. 


^ See Aitohison’s Treaties, etc. (1892), riii, 84* 
* EUtory of TinneveUy, 144, 146, 
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In J une 1785, in consequence of orders from superior authority, 
the assignment of the revenues was surrendered to the Naw^b of 
Aroot, the Committee of Assigned Revtono was dissolved, and 
the civil administration of the Company, with all its numerous 
advantages, ceased for seven years. 

In August 17f 0 the Madras Q-overnment, finding it impossible 
to induce the Nawdb either to contribute his share of the expenses 
of the alliance with tlie Company or to re-introduce the assign- 
ment of the revenues, took possession of the country by procla- 
mation, without treaty. A Board of Assumed Revenue, which 
was a department of the Board of Revenue established in 1786, 
was constituted to administer the territories, and Collectors were 
appointed to the various districts. Mr. Alexander McLeod was 
sent down in 1790 as Collector of Dindigul. 

In July 1792 the Nawib and the Company entered into a new 
treaty ^ by which the latter undertook to collect at their own 
expense and risk the whole of the peshkash, or tribute, due from 
the poligars and witli the exception of a few districts — among 
which were Madura proper and Tinnevelly, which were to remain 
in the Company ’s hands till the revenue equalled the arrears 
which had accrued — the rest of the country was to be restored to 
the management of the Nawab on coitain conditions. 

In the same year (1792) the province of Dindigul came formally 
into the possession of the Company. The fate of this area had 
differed for some years from that of the rest of the Madura 
country. It has been seen above (p. 88) that when Chanda 
S£hib seized the latter, he placed one of his brothers in command 
of Dindigul. About 1742, Birki Venkata Eao, the officer in 
command of the forces in the adjoining territories of Mysore, 
invaded the province. I’lie commandant of the Dindigul fort, 
Mir Imam XJlla, handed it over to him without resistance, and 
the king of Mysore appointed Birki Venkata Eao as manager 
of the newly acquired province. It contained a number of 
palaiyams, or feudal estates, and its history for the'next few years 
consists largely of the alternate resumption and restoration of 
these, and of clianges in its managiTs. In 1748 Madfir, one of 
the palaiyams, was soquostmted for arrears; ami Venkata Eao 
was reeallod and followed by one Venkatap])a. He in his turn 
was siuvee<lcd in 1751 liy one Nsiimigiri Euja ; but in the same 
year Vcmkataju^a was restored and given ctliarge of the palaiyams, 
while Sriniviisa Eao (son of Birki Venkata Rao) was given 
control of the Govcrninont land. In 1755 Venkatappa reported 
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^ For iho text of it, nee AiLcluaon’i Tmlw, (1S92), viii, 47. 
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tliat tie poligars were very contumaoioas, ajid Haidar Ali accord- 
ingly made a memorable inetirsion into tie country and brought 
tiese chiefs to their inees one after the other with extraordinary 
rapidity, although he had only 1,700 men against tie 30,000 
whom they might, if they had united, have put into the field to 
meet him. When he entered the country, only two of the 
poligars’ estates were under resumption; namely, ifadfir and 
Yadakarai; by tie time he left it he liad resumed all the others 
except five ; namely, Ammayanayakkanfir, Idaiyankottai, Edmbai 
Nilakkdttai and Mimb^rai. 


Srinivasa Eao was now 


♦ Ambiturai. 
EmakkaUpnratn . 
Erasakkand>yakkantir. 
G antaman^yakkaniir. 
MarnnAttn. 
Tavasitua^ai. 


removed for incompetence, and 
Venkatapi)a appointed to tie ciai’ge 
of both the estates and the Govern- 
ment land. He was shoi’tly afterwards 
succeeded by one Sfirya Narayana 
Mudali, who for some reason restored 
six* of the dispossessed poligars* 
In 1772 the country was granted to Mir Saliib, liusband of 
Haidar^s wife’s sister and a well-remembered individual, on 
military tenure. In 1773 and 1774 he resumed seven t of the 

pdlaiyams and restored two more 
(T^varam and Sandaiylir to their 
owners. In May 1783, during the 
First Mysore War, Dindigul surren- 
dered to the division under Colonel 
Lang and all the dispossessed poligars 
were reinstated. But the province 
was restored in the next year by the treaty of Mangalore ® to Tipu 
Bultan, Haidar Ali’s son and successor, and he granted it to Saiyad 
S^hib, who is said to have been a nephew of Mir Sdliib, on much 
the same terms as tiose^the latter had enjoyed. In 1785 and 
1786 Saiyad Sdhib resumed five } of tie palaiyams, and in 1788 

Tipn himself came to Dindigul and 
sequestrated fourteen others for arrears , 
leaving only three of them (Idaiyan- 
k6ttai, Kdmbai and * Mdmharai) not 
under attachment. These fourteen 
were taken away from the Dindigul 
country and attached to the province of Sankaridriig in Salem. 
In 1790 Sandaiyur was given back to its owner. 


t Aiab£bDi*ai. 
Erasakkan&yakka ndr. 
Gantamaniyakkantir. 
2£<5iubai. 

Ifarnntittn. 
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^ In tbe present Nilakkdttai taluk j not the existing zamindaid of the same 
name in Tirnmangalam, 

^ AifeohiBOu’i TrQaiiea, etc,, yiii, 466. 
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In August. 1790, during the Second Mysore War against Tipu, 
Colonel .Tames Stuart took the Dindignl fort and dial riot in the 
manner desorihod on p. 237 hclow, and all the dispossessed 
poligars wore once more rostoi*e<l to tlieir estates. In 1792, 
by the treaty which concluded that war,’ the province was ceded 
to the Company. The distorhances in it which the various 
poHgars'raised in the years immediately following are referred to 
in Chapter XI below. 

The rest of Madura came finally into the hands of the English 
in 1801, under the following circumstances : When, in 1799, the 
Third Mysore War ended with the fall of Seringapatam and the 
death of Tipu Sultan, papers found in the fallen city showed that 
the then Nawdb of Arcot and his father (the Muhammad Ali 
already several times mentioned above) had been engaged in 
treasonable correspondence with Tip u. An enquiry was held, but 
while it was progressing the Nawab died. His heir declined to 
give the security-which in the circumstances the Q-ovemment con- 
sidered necessary, and the Naw^ibship was consequently conferred 
on a junior member of the family, with whom in 1801 » an agree- 
ment was concluded by which ho handed over to the Company in 
perpetuity ‘ the sole and exclusive administration of the civil and 
military governments of all the territories and dependencies of the 
Carnatic.’ 

Madura thus passed, with the rest of the Carnatic, under the 
British, and tasted for the first time for very many years the 
blessings of settled peace. 

^ Aitohison’s Treaties^ elc., viii, 460. 

* IbW., 56. 
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Tbb district is not thickly peopled. Ezcept in the head-quarter 
talukj -where the population of Madura town raises the figure, the 
density of the inhabitants is nowhere as much as 400 to the square 
mile. Details will be found in the separate Appendix to this 
volume. Excluding Madura again, the density is highest in Pn jni 
taluk, and Dindigul comes next. It is lowest in Periyaknlam, 
but the apparent sparsetiess of the population in that taluk is 
largely due to the existence within it of large areas of nninhabitable 
bill and jungle. Where the land is cultnrablo, the density is 
probably well np to the average. 

In the district as a whole, the increase in the population in the 
thirty years ending with 1901 was 29 per cent., that is, eonsider- 
ably more than the averages for the southern districts (21-2 per 
cent.) or tlie Presidency generally (22-1 per cent.). In the decade 
1871-81, owing to the great famine of 1876-78, a decline of 
6 per cent, occurred ; in the next ten years the rebound usual after 
scarcity took place and the ad.vance 'W'as as inuoli as 22 per cent. ; 
while in the period 1891-1901 the growth was 11 per cent., or 
again considerably more than the Presidency average (7-2 per 
cent.). It would have been larger but for’ the emigration which 
took place to Ceylon. Statistics show that in this decade the net 
result of emigration to, and immigration from, that island was a 
loss to the district of nearly 80,000 parsons On the other hand, 
the "balanoe of the movement of the population between Madura 
and the other districts'in the Presidency is slightly in its favour, a 
certain, amount of immigration having taken place to the land 
newly brought under wet cultivation with the -water of the Periyir 
irrigation project. 
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THe inorease in the decade 1891-1901 was higliest (21'6 per CHAP. III. 
cent.) in PoTiyakulam taluk, which has “benefited considerably from Gknbrah 
the Periyar water and the oi')ening up to the cultivation of tea and 

coffee of tlie Kannan D6van hills in Travancore to the west of it. 

It was next highest in Madura and in Palni and Dindigul. The 
advance was smaUest in M^ldr and Tirumangalam. The former 
of these two taluks will pro’bably do better in future, as soon as 
the effect of the Periydr water begins to be felt in earnest ; but 
Tirumangalam has hardly any irrigation tanks or channels and but 
few wells, is more at the mercy of adverse seasons than any other 
part of the district, and is not likely to exhibit any marked 
advance. The population there has increased by only 10 per cent, 
in the last 30 years, against 47 per cent, in Periyakulam and 83 
per cent, in both Madura and Dindigul. 

The parent-tongue of four-fifths of the people is Tamil. The Parent- 
language is spoken with less purity than in Tanjore, but without 
that frequent admixture of foreign words which is met with in 
Chingleput and North Aroot. The Madura people pronounce it 
with a peculiar jerkiness and a nasal twang which makes it diflBcult 
for a man from further north to understand them. They also 
have a curious trick of inverting consonants, saying, for example, 
liuridni for hudirai, Mar%(dai for Madurai, and so on. Fourteen 
per cent, of the Madura people speak Telugu, and this language 
is the home-speech of at least a fifth of the population of four 
taluks— Dindigul, Kodaikanal, Palni and Periyakulam. These 
areas are largely peopled by the descendants of the followers of 
the poligar chiefs who migrated to Madura from the Deccan, in 
the train of the armies from Vijayanagar which overran the 
country in the sbctoenth century in the circumstances set out in 
the last chapter. 

As many as four per cent, of the people speak Oanarese. 

These are chiefly the weaver communities called Sedans and 
Seniyaiis and the cattle-breeding and shepherd castes of the 
Anuppans, Kdppiliyans and Kurubas, all of whom are commonest 
in the west of the district. No tradition seems to survive regard- 
ing the inducements which led these people to immigrate hither 
from their own distant country, but since authenticated instances 
are on record of rulers of other parts having, by offers of special 
privileges, persuaded bodies of artisans and craftsmen to come 
and settle in their dominions, it is perhaps legitimate to conjecture 
that the N^yakkan dynasty, finding among the Tamils neither 
weavers nor herdsmen of talent, induced bodies of these people to 
come and settle under their protection. 
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Fifteen in every thousand of the population (a higher 
proportion than in any other district) speak Patniili or Eliatri, a 
dialect of Gujarati. These are tlio Patnhlkaran silk-weavers, 
referred to later on in this ohaptor, wlio arc so numerous in 
Madura and Dindigul towns. 

The education of tie people is dealt with more particularly in 
Chapter X helow, from which it will he seen that in this matter 
they are rather helow the average of the southern districts as 
a whole. The inhabitants of Madura aud Periyakulain taluks 
are the most advanced and those of Tiruniangalam the most 
backward. 

The means of subsistence of the population are discussed in 
Chapter VI, where it is shown that the proportion of them who 
live by agriculture and the tending of flocks and herds is even 
higher than usual. 

By religion, 93 in every hundred of the inhabitants are Hindus, 
four are Mnsalmans and three are Christians. 

At. the census of 1901, not a single Jain was found in the 
whole of the district, but ample evidence exists to show that in 
days gone by the followers of this faith were an influential 
community in Madura. Legends preserved in the sihala purdna 
of the great temple at Madura say that the town bad three narrow 
escapes from destruction by a huge elephant, a vast cow and an 
enormous snake, which were created by the magic arts of the J ains 
and sent against it, but by the grace of Siva were converted into 
the three hills in the neighbourhood now known as the Anaimalai, 
Pasumalai and N^gamaki. These stories, though wildly apocry- 
phal in details, seem clearly to enshrine the fact that the Jains 
were once powerful enough to cause the Saivites considerable 
uneasiness, if not to place their existence in peril. In the account 
of the vilkge of Tiruv^dagain on p. 297 below, is given the 
traditional embroidered version of a contest between the Jains and 
the Saivite saint Tirugndina Sambandhar which also is almost 
certainly an historical fact. The persecutions which the Jains 
underwent are moreover still referred to in local chronicles, and 
it is stated that at one of the festivals connected with the 
Madara temple an image representing a Jain impaled on a stake 
is carried in the procession. Finally the district contains a 
nnmher of sculptures and inscriptions which are certainly of Jain 
origin. Beferenoes to some of these will he found in the accounts 
in Chapter XV of Anaimalai and Tirupparankunram in Madura 
taluk, Aivarmalai in Palni, TTttamapflaiyam in Periyaknlam, and 
!K!6vil^nkulaiii and Xuppalanattam in Tmumangalam. 
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On the little granite hills of the district are often found level, 
rectangular spaces, usually six or seven feet long and two or three 
feet wide, which have been chipped out on the surface of some 
flat piece of rock. They loot as though the granite had been 
smoothed to make a sleeping-place, and some of them have a kind 
of rock pillow at one end, two or three inches higher than the rest 
of the excavation. The ryots call them Pancfia Pdndava padukkai, 
or ^ beds of the five Pindavas.’ They are sometimes found close 
to images o£ undoubted Jain origin out on the rooks, and they 
perhaps mark the sites of the dwellings of Jain hermits. 

The Christians in Madura numbered at the last census nearly 
three per cent, of its inhabitants, a figure somewhat below the 
average for the southern districts as a whole. Eektively to the 
total population they were most numerous iu the taluks of 
Dindigul (7 per cent.), Kodaikanal (5*8), Periyakulain (2’ 4) and 
Madura (2*1) and least so in Tirumangalam ( 7 per cent.), Melur 
(•7) and Palni (*6). Nearly the whole of them, as usual, were 
natives. An overwhelming proportion belonged to the Homan 
Cathohc Church ; next in numbers came the nonoonfonnist 
adherents of the American Mission ; and a few were followers of 
th^ Lutheran soot. 

The Homan Catholic Mission is by far the oldest in the district, 
and dates from as long back as the beginning of the seventeonth 
century. Considerations of space prohibit the inclusion here of 
any detailed account of its doings, but the letters of its priests 
to their ecclesiastical superiors, which have been collected and 
published in French in four volumes under the title of Za Mission 
(lu Madwi, depict in a most vivid fashion their struggles and 
achievements and, incidentally, the political and social conditions 
of the country at the time. 

The earliest missionary to visit Madura was a Portuguese 
named Father Fernandez, and his congregation consisted. largely 
of Paravas (fishermen) whose forefathers had been converted by 
Francis Xavier. The first J esuit was Robert de^ Nobili, an Italian 
of good birth (related to two popes and a cardinal, and the nephew 
of another cardinal), who began work in 1006 under the control 
of the Archbishop of Oranganore. Knowing that Fernandez 
was hopelessly handicapped by the fact that he was one of the 
detested ' Parangis ’ (Poriuguese) — a race which was known to all 
natives to eat beef and consort with the lowest of Paraiyans — de’ 
Nobili (with the concurrence of his superiors) assumed a native 
name {Taka Bodayar^ ‘ the teacher of ifiiilosopliy ’) presented 
himself as a sanydsi from Rome, and adopted the characteristic 
dress and meagre diet of the ascetic class. 
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CHAP. III. His fame soon spread abroad, and those whom he admitted to 
Thb an interview (he discouraged visitors at first) were charmed with 
Oh bistja ks, polished manners, astonished at the purity of his Tamil and 
captivated hy his oriental learning and versatile intellect. Later, 
he built a church and presbytery and took to the active preaching 
of the Gospel, and at the beginning scores of j^ersons, including 
members of all the upper classes, were converted with marvellous 
rapidity. But the Hindu gurus and priests soon succeeded in 
stemming the tide, and persecutions followed. Moreover Bather 
Fernandez complained to the authorities of his methods — and 
especially of his practice of permitting his converts to retain 
Hindu customs, such as the wearing of the kudumi (top-knot) and 
the thread, and the use of sandal-paste on their foreheads — and in 
1G13 he was censured and eventually recalled to Goa. It was not 
until ten years later that the controversy whicli thus arose was 
decided in a manner which permitted him to resuine his work on 
the old methods. 

In Madura itself he seems never again to have been as 
successful as he was at the beginning. In 1623 he set out on a 
long journey through the Salem district and to Trichinopoly, 
where the converts were chiefly of low castes, and much of his 
energy was thereafter devoted to the work in this latter town. 
Persecution, hardship and insults were his daily lot there, and he 
was even imprisoned. In 1648, after 42 years of labour, he left 
Madura, utterly broken in constitution and all but blind, and not 
long afterwards he died at Mylapore. 

Two other famous men who belonged to the ^ Madura Mission ' 
which he thus started were de Britto and Beschi. The former 
was martyred in the most revolting manner in the EamuEwi 
Country in 1693. The latter, who was famous for his Tamil 
poems, which rival those of the best native authors, died in 1746. 

Thereafter the J esuit Mission appears to have languished, and 
in 1773 it was entirely suppressed by the Pope. In the years 
which followed much of its work was undone, converts relapsing 
to Hinduism. The authorities at liome accordingly appealed to 
the Society of Foreign Missions, which in 1783 had succeeded the 
J esuits in the ‘ Carnatic (or Pondicherry) Mission,' and in 1795 
Monsignor Champenois, Vicar Apostolic of that body, visited the 
Madura Christians.^ But difificulties occurred with the priests 
of the Gteanese church, and it was not until 1830 that the then 
Vicar Apostolic was able to send into the country a first 

1 For the account of the fortunes of the mission after 1773, 1 am indebted to 
the oourtesr of the Eer. J. Pages, s,ir., now in charge at Madura. 
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detachment of three missionaries, Fathers Mehaj, James and 
Mousset. In J nly 1836 Pope Qregorj XVI created the Yioariate 
Apostolic of the Coromandel Coast, which included the Madura ^ 
country, and in December of the same year the Madura Mission 
was detached therefrom and formed into a separate organization 
under the Jesuits. 

Four missionaries from the Society of Jesus reached Madura 
in 1838. In 1842 one of them, Father Garnier, built the church 
there near Tirumala Nayakkan’s palace. He died in the town 
the next year. 

In 1838, the year these four arrived. Pope Gregory XVI, by 
liis Bull Multa prcBclure, had put an end to the jurisdiction of the 
Archbishop of Goa over the mission, but many of the Christians 
refused to accept the new state of things. Up to 1847, the mission 
was permitted to remain under the jurisdiction of Pondicherry, 
but in that year its first Vicar Apostolic, Bishop A. Canoz, was 
appointed. In 1857 a Concordat was signed between Rome and 
Portugal whereby the Arclibishop of Goa was granted authority 
over the Goanese Christians in the mission’s field, and thence 
arose a double jurisdiction within it. This continued until 1886 
when, by another Concordat, the dij0B.oulty was ended by the 
re-estabhshment of the Bishopric of Mylapore and the grant to it 
of that part of the Madura Vicariate Apostolic which lay within 
the Tanjore district. By a subsequent agreement the church of 
Our Lady of Dolours at Dindigul (built in 1729) and of Our Lady 
of the Eosary facing the Perumdl Teppakulam at Madura (erected 
1770) were left in the hands of the authorities of Goa, who still 
possess a few adherents in the district. In this same year 1886, 
by the Bull IIumanoB Salutu, Pope Leo XIII established the 
Catholic hierarchy in India and the Madura Vicariate Apostolic 
was formed into the Bishopric of Trichinopoly, under the juris- 
diction of which its missions aro at present conducted. 

The largest Roman Catholic congregations are now those in 
Madura and Dindigul, but there are 36 churches in other places 
in the district, the mission employs sixteen European priests^ 
keeps up orphanages for boys and for girls at Madura, and is 
about to establish a nunnery of Europeans in that town to take 
charge of its girls’ schools and dispensaries, Its funds aro 
received principally from France, 

The Amoricaii Madura Mission was established in 1834 as an American 
off-shoot of the Jaflha Mission in Ceylon.^ The first workers to 

^ For the materials for tlio account wliioh I’oUowb, I um indobted to tUo 
Hey. J. S. Chaoidler of the American Missiom 
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CHAP. in. arrive in Madura were Mr. and Mrs. Todd and Mr. Hoisington. 

The Stations were subsequently established in Dindigul (1835), 
Christians, q^u-^^jiangalam (1838), Pasumalai (1845), Periyakulaan (1848), 
Vattilagundu (1857), M416r (1857) and Palni (1862). The East . 
Gate Church at Madura was begun on part of the glacis of the old 
fort (see p. 266) in 1843 and finished in 1845. 

For several years the policy of the mission was to endeavour 
to introduce a knowledge of Christianity among the people by 
means of free schools for native boys, with Hindus as tcaoliers, 
and boarding- schools with Christian teachers, and its educational 
institutions were a very prominent part of its work. In 1847, 
however, great defections were caused by efforts to abolisli casto 
distinctions among the converts, and in 1855 the visit to Madura 
of a deputation of two members of the American Board resulted 
in a considerable reversal of the original policy. English education 
was abandoned, changes were made in the seminary which had 
been established atPasumalai (p. 176), the large English school at 
Madura was closed, and nearly all the boarding-schools except 
that for girls at Madura were abolished. 

Gradually, however, it was realised that this change had 
not been for the better^ and little by little the schools were re- 
established. The more important of those whicli tlio mission now 
maintains are referred to below in Chapter X. 

Another noticeable feature in the policy of the mission lias 
been the combination of medical aid to the natives witli its 
evangelistic work, several of its members being trained medical 
men. The leader of this branch of its operations was the late 
Bev. -E, Chester, for many years resident in Dindigul. The first 
lady physician. Miss Root, m.d., arrived in 1885 and her 
efforts eventually resulted in the erection of the mission hospital 
for women in Madura, This and the other medical institutions 
kept up by the mission are referred to in Chapter IX below. The 
share which the mission took in the foundation of the sanitarium 
of Kodaikanal on the Palni Hills is mentioned in the account of 
that place on p. 250. 

Its members now include twelve ordained Europeans and a 
number of missionary ladies, and it possesses 27 churches. A mong 
the best-remembered of its ministers are the Rev. W. Tracy, 
D.n., for 25 years in charge of the Pasumalai seminary (whose 
son, the Rev. J. E. Tracy, is still with the mission) and the Rev. 
J . E. Chandler, whose son is also still working at Madura. The 
expenditure of the mission is some Es. 80,000 annually, almost 
all of which comes from America. 
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The Lutheran church first began work in the district in tJie 
second half of the eighteenth century, in the time of the flourish- 
ing Danisli Lutheran Missions at Tranquebar and Tanjoro. 
Catechists were sent to Dindigul and other places and succeeded 
in establishing congregations. The care of all these was eventu- 
ally, however, transferred to the Society for the Propagation of 
the Gospel and nothing more was done for many years. 

It was not until 1875 that the Leipzig Lutheran Mission began 
its work in the district. In that year it sent its first European 
missionary to Madura,* In 1882 a second was despatched, and 
since 1889 he has been living at Dindigul. Three years after- 
wards another was sent to Madura, but in 1903 he was transferred 
to Virudupatti in the TinneveUy district. Two missionary ladies 
are now working at Madura. The mission possesses eight 
churches and two more are under construction. It also maintains 
a number of schools, but none of these are above the primary 
grade. 

The Musalmana in the district number four per cent, of the 
population, a figure about equal to the average of the southern 
districts. They are proportionately most numerous in the M^lfir 
and Palni taluks, and least so in Tirumangalam. 

The very great majority of them belong to the community 
locally known as Eivutans, who are probably the descendants 
either of Hindus of this part of the world who in former times 
were forcibly converted to Islam, or of Musalman fathers by the 
women of this country. They are a pushing and frugal (not to 
say parsimonious) class. Par from following others of their 
co-religionists in thinking much of the past, less of the present and 
least of the future, they conduct the important trade in leather 
which the district possesses, grow much betel and do a great deal 
of the commerce of the country, both wholesale and retail. They 
seldom marry with the Musalmans of pure descent, although there 
is no religious bar to such alliances, and they often (as in Dindigul 
town) live in separate streets away from them. Tliey speak Tamil, 
and not Hindustani like the Musalmans proper. They also 
observe, at weddings and similar ceremonies, several customs 
which are clearly Hindu in origin, such as the use of music and 
the tying of a tali. The dress and ornaments of both men and 
women strongly resemble those of Hindns, the men being often 
only distinguishable by the tartan patterns of their waist-cloths, 
their beards and their shaven heads, and the women only by their 
having a loose jacket (instead of a tight bodice) and wearing a 

* The particulars which follow were kindly furnishod by the Uev. 
BlooxABtrand, in charge of the missiou's affairs at Madura. 
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series of small rings on the outer edge of the ear. At deaths, 
they often divide property in aooordanco with H.incln, and not 
Muhammadan, law. 

They are grouped into a number of sub-divisions which are 
endogamous in character and usually territorial in origin. 
Instances of these are the Poliyankudiyar, the men of Puliyankudi 
in* Tinnevelly; the Elaiy£nkudiyd.r, the men of Elaiyinkudi in 
Ramnad zamindari ; the Musiriydr, the men of Musiri in Trichi- 
nopoly ; the Vaigakaraiy^r, the men of the Yaigai banks ; and 
the Eruttukdrar, ‘ bullock-men/ those who used to trade with 
pack-bullocks, 

The Musalinans live on amicable terms with their Hindu 
neighbours. They are permitted (see p. 307) to go to the great 
Hindu temple of Bubrahmanya at Palni to make their offerings 
there, and Hindus flock to the famous tomb of the Musalman 
fakir on the top of the hill at Tirupparant unram. The followers 
of the two faiths join in the celebration of the fire*' walking 
which in this district very often follows the Mohurrum. 

It remains to refer to the Hindus, the most numerous of the 
religious communities of the district. A few words may be said 
about their social and religious ways, and then some account will 
be given of the castes among them which are found in particular 
strength in this part of the country. 

The villages of the district are built in the scattered fashion 
common in the south. The three polluting castes, the Pallans, 
Paraiyans and Telugu Ohakkiliyans, always live in separate chirh^ 
or hamlets, outside them. The other communities are more 
parfcioalar about residing together than is usually the case. Even 
if the Bnihinan houses number only two or three, they will 
generally be found side by side, and the other castes similarly try 
to collect together, each in their own street. There are usually 
three wells, one for Br4hmans, one for Shdras and Musalmans, 
and the third for the polluting castes. 

Old records show that in the troubled period before the 
Company acquired the country almost every village was fortified 
in some fashion. A mud rampari was the usual defence, and 
where this was beyond the means of the community a strong live 
hedge of thorny plants and trees was planted round tlie village site 
and provided with a single entrance which was closed at night with 
a strong gate. In many villages the stone posts which formerly 
flanked ■ these gateways may still be seen. They are called 
vddi\)(kal and when the village deities are worshipped they often 
come in for some share of the oblations and offerings which are 
going. Almost every village has a mandai^ or piece of open 
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grotmd, in the middle of it and in this is nearl7 always a CHAP. III. 

half oluh and half court-house, which is kept up at the common Thb Hindus. 

expense and is used as a meeting-place for gossip in the mornings 

and evenings, as a spot in which to loaf away the long days in 

the hot weather when cultivation is at a standstill, or as a court 

for the hearing of disputes or caste questions. In the M 616 r 

taluk these chdmdiB are often intimately connected with the 

worship of Elaruppan, the favourite deity of the Kalians. In hig 

villages there are often several of them for the use of the. different 

castes. If the villagers cannot afford' a regular building for a 

chdvadi they wiU at least put up a masonry platform under some 

shady tree to serve the same purposes. 

The strong corporate feeling which enables these places to be 
built and kept up also exhibits itself in the common {samuddi/am) 
funds which exist in so many villages. These are formed from 
the proceeds of land and fruit trees held on common patta, or 
from the sum paid for the right to collect a tax imposed by 
common consent on articles of certain classes bought or sold in 
the bazaars. The funds are spent for the common benefit on such 
objects as repairs to drinking-water sources, ceremonies at the 
temples, dramatic performances and so on. In Bodindyakkanfir, 
a school is maintained. Sometimes the members of a particular 
caste in a village organize similar funds by taxing themselves for 
the benefit of their community 'I'he Sh^ndns and the Patnfilk^rans 
are especially fond of doing this. 

Houses are much the same as elsewhere. Where the Kalians HouBeii. 
are most numerous, the fear of incendiarism induces people to try 
to afford a tiled or terraced roof instead of being content with 
thatch. But as a rule the ryots seem to believe in the poetess 
Auvaiyar’s saying ^ Build small and prosper greatly,^ and outside 
the towns the stranger is struck with the meanness of the average 
type of house. The cattle are always tied up in the houses at 
night. Fear of the Kalians prevents them from being left in the 
fields, and they may be seen coming into the villages every even- 
ing in scores, choking every one with the dust they kick up, and 
polluting the vUlago site (instead of manuring the land) for twelve 
hours out of every twenty-four. Buffaloes are tied up outside the 
houses. Kalians do not care to steal them, as they are of little 
value, are very troublesome when a stranger tries to handle them, 
and cannot travel fast or far enough to be out of reach of detection 
by daybreak. 

In the Palni taluk there are fewer Kalians and the ryots are 
much keener farmers than elsewhere in the district, and there the 
cattle are very usually penned in the fields at night. People who 

U 
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haTe a -well generallj have a house uext it, in addition to their 
ordinary dwelling in the village site, and thus they can stay out 
on their land at night to watch over the cattle penned on it. 

The dress of the people does not differ greatly from that in 
other southern districts. The prevailing colour of the garments 
of the women of the poorer classes is red. Three hecoining items 
in their attire which are less common further north are the heavy 
silver bracelets (Ul Mppu) worn just above the elbow ; the fashion 
of tying a bunch of white flowers to the centre of the tili necklet, 
just under the chin ; aud the trick of allowing the einbi'oidered 
end of their cloths to hang squarely down behind from their 
waists, like a sort of dress-improver. The lowest classes spend 
more on their dress than is usual in the south — the fine, handsome 
Pallan women of the Palni taluk hoing conspicuous in this respect. 
The ravikTcai^ or tight-fitting bodice, is seldom w^orn by non- 
Br£hmans, Indeed the women of the Kalians work in the fields 
with their bodies above the waist quite bare, and in tlio west of 
Tirumangalam taluk they never cover their breasts at all except 
when going into a town. The Kalians say that an unmarried 
girl of their caste once used her upper cloth to conceal the fact 
that she was with child, and that the garment was accordingly 
tabooed in consequence. The women among the Patnfilkdrans 
of Madura are taking to tying their cloths in the fashion followed 
hy Brahmans, hunching them up in front and passing ono end 
between their legs and tucking it into tho waist behind. 

The women of practically all non-Brdhman castes except those 
of Telugu origin practise the fashion of stretching the lobes of their 
ears. The Kalian girls are especia-lly noticeable in this resi^cot, 
their lobes sometimes reaching even to their shoulders. lu 
quarrels between women of the lower castes tbeso long ears form 
a favourite object of attack, and ' lobe-tearing cases ^ figure 
frequently in police records. The boring of tlio ear is done by 
Kuravan women as early ns the eighth day after birth, and 
thereafter the stretching is continued by hanging leaden rings 
from the hole. The ear becomes finally the most bejewelled 
part of a woman’s person. Ifo account of the various ornaments 
suspended from it hy the different castes would be intelligible 
without illustrations. Some description of the prevalent fashions 
will be found in Mr. Hav ell’s paper in the Jowrml of Indian Avt^ 
V, 32 ff. 

Tattooing is as common as elsewhere. Kuravan andDomhan 
women do it. Roman Catholics frequently have a cross done 
between the eye-brows, on the spot where the sect-mairk of tho 
Hindu is usually put. 
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Tlio food of the mass of the people consists of oholam, ragi 
and oambn, which rank in public estimation in. this order. 
VaragTi and s£mai are considered inferior. Eioe is eaten onlj by 
the wealthier classes, Chutneys and vegetables of the usual 
kinds are employed to render more palatable the various pre- 
parations made from these grains. 

The people have fewer amusements than usual. In the dry 
weather, when cultivation is at a standstill and every one has 
plenty of leisure, Dombans, Kuravans and (to a less extent) 
l-'allans are invited to the villages to act some of the usual plays, 
but except these professional companies no one gets up dramatic 
performances. Cock-fighting is common, especially on the M 616 r 
side, and is practised by many different castes. 

A game which is peculiar to this district and the country immed 
lately to tho north of it, and is one of the very few manly sports 
which survive iu southern India, is the jallikat or jellicut. The 
word jalUkattU' literally means ‘ tying of ornaments.’ On a day 
fixed and advertised by beat of drum at the adjacent weekly markets 
a number of cattle, to tho horns of which cloths and handkerchiefs 
have been tied, arc loosed one after tho other, in quick succession, 
from a largo pen or other enclosure amid a furious tom-tomming 
and loud shouts from tho crowd of assembled spectators. The 
animals have first to run tho gauntlet down along lane formed of 
country carts, and then gallop off wildly in every direction ; the 
game consists in endeavoiming to capture tho cloths tied to their 
horns. To do this requires fleetness of foot and considerable pluck, 
and those who are successful are the heroes of the hour. Outs and 
bruises are the reward of those who are loss skilful, and now and 
again some of the excited cattle charge into the onlookers and send 
a few of thorn flying. Tlie sport has in consequence been prohi- 
bited on more than one occasion ; but, seeing that no one need run 
any risks unless ho chooses, existing official opinion inclines to the 
view tliat it is a pity to discourage a manly amusement which is 
not really more dangerous than football, steeple -chasing or £ox- 
liunting. The keenness of the more virile sections of the com- 
munity (especially the Kalians) in this game is extraordinary, and 
in many villages cattle are bred and reared specially for it. The 
best jallikats arc to bo seen in tho Kalian country in Tiruman- 
galam, and next come those in Melflr and Madura taluks, 

Tho sport can boast a very respectable antiquity. A poet of 
tho early years oF the present era quoted by Mr. Kanakasabhai 
Pillai in The Tamils eighteen hmdred year^ ago describes in vivid 
fashion tho jallikat practised by the shepherd caste in those days, 
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The bflUs had sharpened horns and the competitors were required 
to actually capture and hold them. Serious wounds were the 
order of the day and the young men who most distinguished them- 
selves were awarded the hands of the fairest of the girls of the 
caste, who watched the game from a kind of elevated grand stand. 
It is said that even nowadays the swain who would win the favour 
of -a Kalian inaiden must first prove himself worthy of her choice 
hy prowess at the jallikat. 

Though Madura town itself is a well-known centre of Br£h- 
manism, the district as a whole is as purely Dravidian in religious 
sentiment as any in the south. Br£hmans number only 18 in 
every 1,000 of the population (or fewer than anywhere in the 
south except Coimbatore, South Arcot and Salem) and their 
influence upon the religious and social life of the community is 
small. The famous Br£hmanical temples at Madura, Tiruppaxan- 
kunram, Palni, Alagarkovil and one or two other places attract 
attention and create the impression that the people must be 
generally devoted to the worship of the oi^thodox gods, but a closer 
examination shows that there are large areas devoid of any large 
shrine in the honour of these deities and given over to the cult of 
the lesser Dravidian godJings. In Dindigul taluk, for example, 
the Yaishnavite temples at Tadikkombu and Vadamadura are 
almost the only orthodox institutions to be found. 

Saivism is the prevalent iorm of belief. The rulers of Vijaya- 
nagar were of Yaishnavite sympathies, and the poligars who fol- 
lowed their armies into the district brought their own Yaishnavite 
deities with them and established frequent shrines to them which 
are still in existence. But the N£yakkan kings were catholic- 
minded rulers, and their gifts and additions to the Saivite shrines 
in and around Madura town show how free they were from all 
narrow bigotry. 

One reason why the Brahmans have been unable to impose 
their rites to any large extent upon the people of the district is 
the fact that large sections of the community regard it as in no 
way necessary that their marriages should be performed, or their 
funerals attended, by any kind oP professional priest. In the 
accounts of the castes which follow below, it will be seen that the 
tali is frequently tied, not by a priest, but by the bridegroom’s 
sister. Where custom requires that a priest should do it, this 
man very usually belongs to the caste himself, and is rather a 
social, than a religious, leader. Thus the Br£hmans have not the 
opportunities of impressing their beliefs and rites upon the 
people which are in some districts aflorded by the in dispensability 
of their presence at domestic ceremonies. 
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Tbe non-Br^hmanical deities, as else^rliere, are legion, and OHAP. ni. 
space onl 7 permits of a reference to one or two of them which are This Hindus. 
especially characteristic of the district. 

• Of all of them, Kamppan is the most prominent. He is essen- Popuiai- 
tiaUy the god of the Kalians, especially of the Kalians of the 
M^llir side. In those parts his shrine is usually the Kalians^ aruppan, 
chdvadi. He is said to have been brought ^ from the north ^ and 
worship to him is done with the face turned in that direction. 

One of his most famous shrines is that at Manapirai in the Trichi-, 
nopoly district. He delights in the sacrifice of goats'land sheep. 

His priests are usually Kalians or Kusavans. He has many differ- 
ent names : if his image be large, he will be called Periya (big) 

Karnppan ; if small, Ohinna Karuppan ; if his dwelling is in the 
piece of open ground belonging to the village, he will be known 
as Mandai Karuppan. In the M^ldr tuluk his shrine may usually 
be known by the hundreds of iron chains hung outside it which have 
been presented to the god in performance of vows. The deity is 
said to be fond of bedecking himself with chains, and these offerings 
are usually suspended from a kind of ‘ ho mental bar,^ made of 
two tall stone uprights supporting a slab of stone placed horizon- 
tally upon the top of them. He is also fond ^f presents of clubs 
aud swords. The curious oolleotion of these weapons at his shrine 
at the main door of the Alagarkovil is mentioned in the account of 
that temple on p. 284 below. Bells are also welcome, and in Tiru- 
mangalam taluk these are often hung in numbers to the trees 
round his abode. On the Pahii side, Karuppan’s shrine is often 
furnished with little swings for the delectation of the god, and with 
terracotta elephants, horses and other animals so that he may be 
able to perambulate the village at night to see that all is well. 

Elsewhere, these images are the sign of a temple to Aiyan^r. a - vajiir 
The biggest examples of them in the whole district are perhaps 
the brick and mortar erections outside the shrine to that god at 
Mddakkulam near Madura, Borne account of this deity has been 
given in the Qazeftee?^ of South Arcot, in which district he is even 
more popular, and the description there is generally applicable to 
Madura and need not be repeated. 

Another god (or demon) wbo is common to both districts is liladuiui 
Madurai Viran. Curiously enough, this personage, whose history 
is also given in that Gazetteer y is held in much less honour in this, 
his own, country than in South Arcot, His little shrine just south 
of the eastern entrance to the great temple at Madura is held in 
considerable repute and children are often named after him and 
nis famous wife Bommi, but in the villages he is less known. 
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Another male deity is Sattan, who is said to reside in trees. 
Bits of rags are hong on the ‘branches of his dwelling. Several 
trees covered in this manner may he seen by the road throngh the 
Andipatti pass. 

The other minor deities are all of the other sex. Tlie com- 
monest is M^riammanjlthe well-known goddess of small-pox. The 
personalities, attributes and likes and dislikes of the others are ill- 
defined. 'Phey go by various flattering names, such as Ponnam- 
m^l golden lady ’), Mnttammal pearl lady ’) and so forth, and 
are propitiated at irregular intervals and in varying methods. 
Several of them require bujBfaloes to be ofiPered up. ^The sacrifice of 
these animals at the festival to Yandikaliamma at Attlir is referred 
to in the account of that place on p. 230 below, and similar 
rites on a smaller scale are performed at numerous other 
goddess’ ehriues — those, for example, at Paraipatti in the Kanni- 
vadi zamindari, at Padiydr in Dindigul taluk, at Dindigul itself 
and at the two shrines to Alagia-nachiannna in Pahai town. The 
Sapta Kannimar, or seven virgins, are common objects of adora- 
tion and their images are very often to be seen in the shrines of 
the other village goddesses. 

Tows to these deities are unusually’ common, and sometimes 
take unusual forms. In the north of Melfir taluk, it is credibly 
stated, women who are anxious for offspring vow that if they 
attain their wish they will go and have a cocoauut broken on their 
heads by the pi&jari of the temple at Sendurai. In mauiy shrines 
hang e.r voto cradles and small painted clay babies placed there by 
women who have at length been blessed with children. Silver esc 
voto images of parts of the body which liave recovered from disease 
aro often presented to the larger temples, such as those at Palni, 
Ihrupparankunram and Alagarkovil. The mouth-lock vows which 
are performed at Palni are referred to in the account of that 
place on p. 307 below. Alagarkdvil is sucli a favourite place 
for carrying out the first shaving of the heads of children that the 
right to the locks presented to the shrino is annually sold by 
auction ! When cattle or sheep are sick, people vow that if they 
recover they will go and do pfija on the top of one or other of 
several little hills wliich are thought to be very efficacious in such 
cases. G*6pinathasvami liill in Kannivadi zamiiidari is one of 
these, and others are those at Vadipatti in Nilakkottai taluk and 
Settinayakkanpatti near Dindigul. Fire-walking is often per- 
formed at Di'aupadi shrines. In Palui there is an annual feast 
at the M^riamman temple at which people carry in their bare 
haadjB, in performance of vows, earthen pots with a bright fire 
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blazing inside them. Thej are said to escape bums by the farour ohap. ll 
of the goddess, but it is whispered that immunity is sometimes Thb Himd’ 
rendered doubly sure by putting sand or paddy husk at the bottom 
of the pot. 

Devils are unusually numerous. Sometimes they haunt land DeyiU. 
and render it unluoky, and such fields {fisdau pidichcha, nilam, as 
they are called) aro unsaleable. Generally, however, they take up 
their abode in a woman. Women thus possessed may he seen at 
the great temple at Madura every Navai'dtri, waiting for release. 

There are many professional exorcists, who are often tho pfijdris 
at the local goddess’ shrine. Their methods have a family resem- 
blance. At dead o^ night they question the evil spirit and ask him 
who he is, why he has come there and what he wants to induce him 
to go away. He answers through the mouth of the woman, who 
works herself up into a frenzy and throws herself ahont wildly. 

If he will not answer, the woman is whipped with tho lattan which 
the exorcist carries, or with a bunch of margosa twigs. he 

replies, his requests for offerings of certain kinds tire miupHed 
with. When he is satisfied and agrees to have, a stone is ])laced 
on the woman’s head and she is let go and dashes plf into the 
darkness. Tho place at wliich tho stone drops to the ground is 
supposed to he the place where the evil spirit is content to remain, 
and to keep him there a lock of the woman’s hair is nailcxi with an 
iron nail (Madnra devils, like those of other ]mi'ts, dislike iron) 
to the neiirest tree. 

Short accounts will now be given of certain castes which occur Pmkowal 
in greater strength in this district than in others. These notes will Ojisims. 
clearly show how slight is the infinenco of the Brahmans in social 
matters. Neither at weddings nor at funerals is their presence 
usually required. ’I'he various castes employ either priests of their 
own community or none at all. Certain other resemblances run 
through the custom, s of all these communities. Eudogamons 
subdivisions are usual and exogarnous septs common ; tbe caste 
organization is generally complete and powerful ; the ceremonies 
performed when a girl attains maturity are elaborate ; at weddings 
a bride-pHce is ]')aid and the tali is tied by the bridegroom’s 
sister ; and the rule ti:at a man can claim the hand of his paternal 
aunt’s daughter in marriage is enforced with a rigour which 
sometimes leads to curious complications. 

The idea underlying this last custom appears to be the feeling 
that a wornan is bound to replace the loss to her fethor’s family 
occasioned hy her manying out of it, by returning one of her 
daughters to that family. The simplest way of making the 
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OHAP. III. restoration is to marry her daughter to her brother’s son* But 
PiuKciPAL if the brother has no son he can still demand that the girl be 
Oi^s. restored to his side of the family and can require that *she shall 
marry some other boy belonging thereto, This latter alternative 
is adopted in some castes where the ago of the girl is much 
greater than that of the mother’s brother’s son; but in others 
custom requires that the latter shall marry her however old she 
may be, and the result is naturally the subversion of all the 
ordinary rules of morality. 

Kalians. Though slightly inferior in nambers to the YeMlans and 

Pallans, the Kalians are quite the most prominent of all the castes 
of the district. They number 218,000 and are in greater strength 
‘ in Maduiu (espeoially in the Meldr and Tirnuiangalam taluks) than 
‘ in any other Collectorate. 

They are the ^ fierce Colleries ’ of Orme’s history and have 
always borne a reputation for independence- -not to say trnculenoo. 
In the time of the Ndyaktan dynasty of Madura they steadily 
refused to pay any tribute^, ai'guing always that the lieavens 
supplied the necessary rain, their own cattle did tlie ploughing 
and they themselves carried out the rest of the cultivation oper- 
ations, so there was no possible reason why they should be charged 
anything. Their conduct at this period was generally so aggres- 
sive that bodies of troops marching botweeu Trichinopoly and 
Madura found it advisable to avoid tlie MeKir country and proceed 
by circuitous routes. 

When Vijaya Raghundtha was Sefcupati of Ramnad (1710-20) 
the Kalians raided his territory and carried off 2,000 head of 
cattle. ' Pie forthwith established nine fortresses in their country, 
lulled them into security by various promises, and then massacred 
a number of them. They thereafter pnid him their respects 
annually, but they continued to flout the authorities at Madura 
until 1772. In 17S5 they cut up Colonel Heron’s expedition in 
the Nattain pass (see the account of tliat affair on p. 289 below) 
and Orme is always referring to their lawlessness. 

Wheii Muhammad X6suf Kh^u was in charge of the Madura 
country (1766-64) he established forts at M^16r and VelKilapatti 
(about midway between M^16r and Alagarkdvil) to overawe them, 
but he never attempted to collect tribute from them and kept 
them quiet chiefly by fomenting jealousies among their leaders. 
He however made one attack against the Nattam Kalians which, 

' This and one or two other passages below ate taken from Mr. Tombnirs 
nouoeof the caste, dated 1817, which is prefixed toYul. Illof Captain Ward’s 
aooonnt (1821) of the Survey of Madura and Dindignl. This was printed at the 
Madnra CoUeotorate Press in 1895. 
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says Orme, ^ appeared mope lite one of the general huntings 
peculiar to Asia, than a military expedition. Avenues were cut 
into the forest and the inhabitants shot as they fled.^ 

After Thsuf Khin was hanged as a rebel in 1764 the M^ltir 
Kalians gave so much trouble that the Company sent against them 
five battalions of sepoys and 1,500 cavalry under ('‘aptain Burnley, 
The force encamped at Mflfir and summoned the Kalian headmen 
to attend. But they ^ would not appear and continued to manifest 
their licentious character and contemptuously slighted the Detach- 
ment.’ Captain Burnley accordingly surrounded VeMlapatti and 
called on its leaders to surrender. Instead of obeying, ‘ the whole 
of the OoUeries persevered and were preparing for hostility, using 
insulting language and brandishing their weapons within the 
hedge that surrounded the village.’ Captain Burnley then fired 
the hedge, the village was soon in flames also, and as the people 
pushed away from the conflagration his troops set upon them and 
slew, it is said, about 3,000 of them. The other villages then 
‘ submissively made homage ’ and formally agreed to pay tribute. 
The Kalians greatly respected the man who had thus brought 
them to their knees and called him ‘ Bumleysvdmi.’ Benewed 
instances of contumacy however occurred— ten survey peons, for 
example, being murdered — and Burnley had to put 2,000 more 
Kalians to the sword. The country was then surveyed without 
further opposition. 

The war with Haidar Ali in 1781, however, gave the Kalians 
another chance and they once more got completely out of hand, 
raiding up to the very walls of Madura and slaying, in an afFray 
outside the fortifications, the officer commanding the town, one 
Malliri Eao. In 1784 Captain Oliver arrived at Mflfir with 
another detachment and collected the arrears of tribute by force. 
A battalion of native infantry continued to be stationed in that 
town for some years thereafter. 

Open rebellion has long since ceased, but the Kallons’ invete- 
rate addiction to dacoity and theft Kalian ’ means ' thief ’ in 
Tamil) renders the caste to this day a thorn in the flesh of the 
authorities. A very large proportion of the thefts committed in 
the district Jire attributable to them. Nor are they ashamed of 
the fact. One of them defended his clan by urging that every 
other class stole — ^the official by taking bribes, the vakil by fostering 
animosities and so pocketing fees, the merchant by watering the 
arrack and sanding the sugar, and so on and so forth — and that 
the Kalians differed from these only in the directness of their 
methods. « 
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Daooity of travellers at night used to he their favourite pastime, 
and their favourite haunts the various roads leading out of Madura 
and that from Aminayandyakkanfir to Periy akulam. Tho method 
adopted consisted in threatening the driver of the cart and then 
turning the vehicle into tho ditch so tliat it upset. The unfortu- 
nate travellers were then forced by some of tho gang to sit at the 
side of the road with their backs to the cart and their faces to 
the ground while their baggage was searched for valuables by the 
remainder. The gangs which frequented these roads have been 
now broken up and the casto has practically quitted road dacoity 
— which was not always profitable and conviction for which meant 
a long sentence— for the simpler^ more paying and less risky 
business of stealing officials^ office-boxes and ryots' cattle. The 
Kalians Lave not the courage of such races as the Maravans, and 
prefer an occupation which needs only slinking cunning to one 
which requires dash and boldness. 

Cattle- theft is now the most popular calling ainong them. 
They are clever at handling annuals, and probably tho popularity 
of the jallikats already montioned has its origin in the doinands 
of a life which always included much cattle-lifting. The stolon 
animals are driven great distances (as much as 20 or 30 miles) 
on the night of the theft and are then hidden for the day either in 
a friend’s house or among hills and jungles. The next night tliey 
are taken still further and again hidden. Pursuit is hy tliis time 
hopeless, as the owner has no idea even in which direction to 
search. He thoroforo proceeds to the nearest Kalian go-hetween 
(these individuals are well-known to every one) and offers liim a 
reward if he will bring back tho cattle, l^his reward is called 
tuppu-Mlt^ or ^ payment for clues,' and is very usually as much as 
half the value of tlie animals stolen. Tho Kalian undertakes to 
search for the lost bullocks, returns soon and states that he has 
found them, receives his tuppu-Mli^ and rlion tolls the owner of 
the property that if he will go to a spot named, wdiioh is nsnally 
in some lonely neighbourhood, he will find his cattle tied up 
there. This information is always correct. ■ If, on the other hand, 
the owner reports the theft to the police, no Kalian will help him 
recover his animals, and these are eventually sold in other districts 
or Travancore, or oven sent across from Tuticorin to Oeylon. 
Consequently hardly any cattle-thefts are ever reported to the 
police. 

The Kalian is also an adept at the more ordinaiy forms of 
house-breaking and theft. In pursuit of this calling he travels 
great distances, even far as Chingleput and Mysore. He does 
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not take Lis woinonkind with him on these expeditions, but is 
usually accompanied by a Kammdlan (goldsmith) to melt down 
and sell the loot. 

In the mouth of Adi (July- August) it is the custom for the 
Kalians’ married daughters (especially newly-wedded girls) to 
go with their husbands to stay a few days with their parents. 
The extra house-keeping expenses thus incurred by the latter 
necessitate extra efforts in the way of theft, and the Kalians 
playfully call these the Adi-^eitai or ^Xdi hunting.’ 

Another important source of income to the Kalian is the "kudi- 
hdval fees which he levies on other castes. To almost every village 
or group of villages the Kalians have appointed a kdvculgdr^ or 
watchman, who is remunerated by the villagers in various ways, 
such as by fees on each plough, proportions of the crop at harvest 
and so on. In big villages and towns foes of this kind are also 
paid by each lioiiseliolder of importance, wliethor he owns land or 
not. lu Madura town, for example, fees are paid to the Kalians 
of the adjacent village of Kilkudi. In return for these emolu- 
ments the Kalians undertake to protect the village or person from 
thefts by their follow castemen and to get back any property 
wliioh may bo stolon. In some cases they have oven executed a 
written agreement to do this, and suits have actually been filed 
for non-perforraano(i of the contract ! 

The foes thus donianded are undisguised blackmail. If any 
one hesitates or refuses to pay them, he is warned by iho Kalian 
that ho must take the consequences and in diie course finds his 
standing crops taken from his field, his straw-stack or his house 
on fire, or liis host pair of bullocks missing. The terrorism thus 
organised is also used wlion necessary to obtain moals gratis or to 
induce jurors and witiioHsos to help to acquit an accused Kalian. 

This state of tilings has naturally attracted tho attention of 
the authorities and many and various methods of suppressing it 
have been suggested. It was at one time hoped that tho 
reorganization of tho village establish monies would give a death- 
blow to the system by providing in each village a paid watchman 
who might be substituted for the Kalian kdvalgdr. It has since 
been suggested, among other remedies, that Wovernment should 
recognise and properly organize the system ; sliould provide the 
Kalians with an honest livelihood by presenting them with land ; 
should enlist them in Kalian regiments; fine them all when 
crime occurred in their neighbourhood; send tlicm all to school ; 
register all cattle and all Kalians and prevent either from moving 
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CHAP. III. out of their villages without passports ; bind over tLe chief men 
of the caste to be of good behaviour ; hold midnight roll-calls at 

^ ’ unexpected intervals in their villages to see who was away ; and 

treat the whole caste under the Criminal Tribes Act. 

In 1896 the ryots of Dindigul took the case into their own 
hands and struck against the Kalians’ exactions. The wide-spread 
movement which followed was known as the ‘ anti-Kallar agita- 
tion.^ It actually originated in the anger of certain of the 
Idaiyans with a Kalian Lothario who enticed away a woman of 
their caste and afterwards her daughter, and ke2)t both women 
simultaneously under his protection. But it soon grew into a 
movement the avowed object of which was to drive the Kalians 
out of the Dindigul taluk. The leader of it was an Idaiyan called 
AmayappaJ Kone. The villagers held meetings at which thousands 
attended, took solemn oaths to do without the Kalian kdvalgdrs ] 
appointed watchmen of their own; boycotted all the Kalians, 
refusing them even food and drink ; formed a fund to componsate 
those whose cattle were stolen or houses burnt ; provided every 
village with a horn which was to be blown in case of theft ; 
required every one hearing the horn to hurry to the rescue ; and 
laid down a scale of fines to be paid by those who did not adhere 
to these rules. 

At first the movement was thoroughly successful. It extended 
to Palni, Periyakulam and the borders of Coimbatore, the Kalians 
were outnumbered and overpowered, and many of them sold their 
fields for what they would fetch and fled from the taluk. For 
about six months crime ceased absolutely. As one deponent put 
it, * People even left the buckets at the wells ! ’ Some of the 
Kalians, however, showed fight, and in 1896 and 1897 riots 
occurred in which lives were lost and villages were burnt. The 
anti-Kallar people lacked eflicient leadership, overstepj^ed the 
limits allowed hy law and were prosecuted accordingly. Tliis 
encouraged the Kalians to renewed effoi'ts, they were often 
* assisted by the existence of factions in the villages, and in the end 
the greater part of the kdvalgdrs returned once more to their former 
oflSces and almost all the good which the agitation had effected 
was undone again. It was an almost unique instance of the ryots 
combining to help themselves, and deserved a less melancholy 
ending. 

Hope for the reformation of the Kalian has now recently arisen 
in quite another quarter. Round about Mellir the people of the 
caste are taking energetically to wet cultivation, to the exclusion 
of cattle-lifting, with the Periy^r water which has lately been 
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brought there. In some of the villages to the south-east of that 
town they have drawn up a formal agreement (which has been 
solemnly registered and is most rigorously enforced by the head- 
men) forbidding theft, recalling all the women who have emigrated 
to Ceylon and elsewhere and— with an enlightenment which puts 
other communities to shame — prohibiting several other unwise 
practices which are only too common, such as the removal from 
the fields of cowdung for fuel and the pollution of drinldng-water 
tanks by stepping into them. Q'he department of Public Works 
may soon be able to claim that it has succeeded where the army, 
the police and the magistracy have failed, and made an honest man 
of the notorious Kalian. 

So much for the caste’s nnfortonate weakness. Its organization 
and customs may next bo considered. It is divided into three 
endogamons sections: the Terhmdd (‘ south country ’) Kalians of 
Tanjore, with whom we are not now concerned ; the Kilndd east 
country •') or MeJfirnad Kalians of the Melur taluk ; and the 
Melndd west country’) or Piramalaindd (‘beyond the hills’) 
Kalians who live in tho north-west of Tirumangalam taluk to the 
west of the N^amalai. These last are often called in the old 
records ‘ the Anaiyfir Kalians ’ from the village of that name (see 
p. 326) 3 J- miles east of Usilampatti. I hese main sections are again 
sub-divided into smaller ndoB called after ceriain villages which it 
would be tedious to name in detail. At Sivaratri Kalians go and 
do piya at the temple in the village which gives its name to their 
ndd. Tradition says that the caste came originally ‘ from the 
north ’ ; the dead are buried with their faces laid in that direction ; 
and when ivtja is done to Karuppanasvami, the caste god already 
Inferred to, the worshippers turn to the north. The Kilnad 
Kalians were thus tho first to reach the district. They came 
south, say tho legends, on a hunting excursion with their dogs 
and their caste wca]ion, the valUritadi or boomerang, and 
observing a peacock turn and show fight to one of their bounds 
saw that the country must ho favourable to the development of 
tho manly virtues and decided to settle in it. The Vellalans were 
then the chief cultivators round Mulfir, and the Kalians took service 
under them. The masters, however, so bullied the servants that 
tho latter (eventually struck and drew up a scliedule of money 
penalties to be exacted for every variety of bodily injury inflicted 
on them, from the knocking out of a tooth to the causing of death. 
Later on they grew strong enough to tur.nth(^ Vellalans altogether 
out of the taluk, which they tlien named tan-araHU-ndd or ‘ the 
country governed by themselves.’ A section of them then travelled 
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westward beyoiid the N%amalai, drove out the V^daus wlio 
peopled tliat country and settled there. Branches from this 
division travelled to Dindigul and Palni. Jt is said that 
the poligar of Virhpakshi (p. 810) invited some of them to serve 
under him as border guards and that Ottaiyhr single village ') in 
Palni, which is now entirely peopled by Eallans, was founded by 
the descendants of these people. 

The organization of the Kilned Kalians differs from that of 
their brethren beyond the hills. Among the former an hereditary 
headman, called the ambahkdmn^ rules in almost every village. 
He receives small fees at domestic ceremonies, is entitled to the 
first betel and nut and settles caste disputes. Pines inflicted 
are credited to the caste fund. The western Kalians are under a 
more monarchical rule, an hereditary headman called Tiruinala 
Pinnai T^van deciding most caste matters. He is said to get this 
hereditary name from the fact that his ancestor was appointed 
(with three co-adjutors) by king Tirumala Nayakkan and given 
many insignia of office, including a state palanquin. If any one 
declines to abide by his decision, excommunication is i)rouounood 
by the ceremony of ^ placing the thorn which consists in laying 
a thorny branch across the threshold of the recalcitrant party’s 
house to signify that for his contumacy liis property will go to 
ruiu and be overrun with jungle. The removal of tlie thoxm and 
the restitution of the sinner to Kalian society can only bo procured 
by abject apologies to Pinnai T^van, 

Every Kalian boy has a right to claim the hand of his paternal 
auiiPs daughter iu marriage. This aunt bears the expenses 
connected with his circumcision* JSimilarly the maternal uncle 
pays the cost of the rites which are observed when a girl attains 
maturity, for he has a claim on the girl as a bride for his son. 
These two ceremonies are performed at one time for large batches 
of hoys and girls. On an auspicious day the young people are all 
feasted and dressed in their best and repair to a river or tank. 
The mothers of the girls make lamps of plantain leaves and float 
thorn on the water and the boys are operated on by the local 
barber, who gets a fee of from one to five fanams (a fanam is 3 as. 
4 ps.) for each. This practice of circumcision, which is not 
common among Hindu castes, has often been supposed to have 
been borrowed from, or enforced by, the Musalmans, but argu- 
ments in favour of its indigenous origin are the facts that it has 
a Tamil name and that, as has been said, the maternal aunt pays 
the expenses. 
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Polyandry is stated ^ to have prevailed among the western 
Kalians at one time, hut no traces of the practice now survive. 

When a girl lias attained maturity she puts away the necklace 
of coloured heads she wore as a child and dons the horse-hair 
necklet which is characteristic of the KaUan woman. This she 
retains till death, even if she become a widow. The richer Kalians 
substitute for the horse- hair a neckkee of many strands of fine 
silver wire. In Tirumangalam the women often hang round their 
necks a most curious brass and silver pendant, six or eight inches 
long and elaborately worked, 

Marriage is either infant or adult. Rrihmans have no hand in 
it. A boomerang should figure among the presents to the bride. 
The tdli is tied by the bridegroom^ sister, who then hurries off 
the bride, weeping piteously, to her brother’s house. Widows 
may re-maiTy and, if childless, almost invariably do so Tho 
correct match is with the late husband’s brother. Divorce is a 
mutual right and is permitted on slight grounds so long as the 
petitioner pays the usual fines, wliich are graduated iu a compli- 
cated manner to meet different cases. A man who divorces his 
wife for unfaithfulness does so by sending for her brothers and 
formally giving them a inece of straw, the idea being that this is 
all the fine the lady’s value dcunands. The cliildron of a divorcee 
cenoeivod after the divorce may be legitimised by the waist- 
string of the father being cut off at a caste meeting and tied 
round the woman’s neck, 

Tho Kilndd Kalians usually bury their dead. Lamps arc 
periodically lighted on the tomb and it is whitewashed annually. 
The Piramalaimid division usually burn the dead. If a woman 
dies when with cliild, the baby is taken out and placed alongside 
her on the ]»yre. This, it may here bo noted, is the rule with 
most castes in tliis district, and in some communities the relations 
afterwards put up a stone burden -rest by tho side of a road, tho 
idea being that the woman died with her l)urd(‘n and so her s])irit 
rejoices to see others lightened of theirs. 

It lias been stated ® that in the eighteenth century custom 
required either ])arty to a Kalian quarrel to perform on his own 
family whatever cruelties the other chose to inflict on his, and 
that accordingly ono of two disputants had been known to kill his 
own child so as to havo the fiondiali delight of forcing his adver- 
sary to do likewise. This idea is now apparently qiiitt^ extinct. 

’ Tnrnbiill’ii notice of tho canto already cited. 

* Ormo’s hiptory, i, ,*182, and Turnbull’s account. 
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The fondness of the Kalians for jallikats, their women’s 
fashions of stretching their ear-lohes and dispensing with an upper 
cloth, and their devotion to Karuppanasv^mi have been referred 
to already in this chapter. Hard things have been said about the 
Kalians, but points to their credit are the chastity of their women, 
the cleanliness they observe in and around their villages and their 
marked sobriety. A toddy-shop in a Kalian village is seldom a 
financial success. 

After the KaUans, the Idaiyans are the next most numerous 
Tamil caste in the district. They number about 16 i, 000. They 
are the shepherds and cowherds of the community and their 
title is Kdnan. They have an imposing mouth at Palni, near the 
Tiruvivinangudi temple. 

The caste is grouped into numerous sub-divisions which are 
endogamous but will dine together. Those most commonly met 
with in this district are the Podundttn, who mostly live to the 
south and west of Madura town ; the Panchiiramkatti, who are in 
gi’eat strength in the same place ; the Rajenditt and Kalkatti, 
both common round Kambam and Gfidalfir in Periyakulam taluk ; 
and the Yalasu and Pendukkumekki, on the borders of the 
Bamnad zamindari. 

The Podundttu Idaiyans have a tradition that they originally 
belonged to Tinnevelly, but fled to this district secretly one night 
in a body in the time of Tirumala Nayakkan because the local 
chief oppressed them. Tirumala welcomed them and put them 
under the care of the Kalian headman Pinnai Tevan already men- 
tioned, decreeing that, to ensure that this gentleman and his 
successors faithfully observed the charge, they should l)e always 
appointed by an Idaiyan. That condition is observed to this day. 

In this suh-division a man has the same right to marry his 
paternal aunt’s daughter as is possessed by the Kalians. But if 
the woman’s age is mnoh greater than the boy’s, she is usually 
married instead to his cousin or some one else on that side of the 
family. 

A Brdhman priest officiates at weddings and the sacred fire is 
used, hut the bridegroom’s sister ties the ti,li. Divorce and the 
re-marriage of widows is prohibited. The dead, except infants, 
are burnt. Caste affairs are settled by a headman called the 
Nitt£nmaik^ran, who is assisted by an accountant and a peon. 
All three are elected. The headman has the management of the 
caste fund, which is utilised in the celebration of festivals on 
certain days in some of the larger temples of the district. 
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Among these Fodunittas an uncommon rale of inlieritaaoe is ORat. ui. 
in force; A woman who has no male issue at the time of her Swncipai, 
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insband’s death has to return his property to his brother, father, ' 

or maternal uncle, but is allotted maintenance, the amount of 
which is fixed by a caste panoh^yat. Among the Valasu and 
Pendukkumekki sub-divisions another odd form of inheritance 
subsists. A man's property descends to his sons-in-law, who live 
with him, and not to his sons. The sons merely get maintenance 
until they are married. 

The Panohdiramkatti sub-division consists of two sections, one 
of which has a number of ezogamons septs called ktlaza (branches) 
and the other has none. Its customs generally resemble those of 
the Podundttu Idaiyans, but widows are allowed to marry again. 

In the first of the two sections above mentioned a widow may 
re-marry once ; in the second there is no restriction. As soon as 
a widow's tdli is removed it is replaced by a gold pendant shaped 
like a many-rayed sun and having three dots on it. This is called 
Panchdram and gives the sub-division its name. The story goes 
that the god Krishna used to tie a similar ornament round the 
necks of Idaiyan widows of whom he was enamoured as a sign 
that pleasure was not forbidden them. The dead of the Panchd- 
ramkatti sub-division are usually buried, and annually at the 
Pongal feast lights are placed on their tombs. 

The Valaiyans are nearly as numerous as the Idaiyans. Their Vaiaijana. 
name is derived from mlat) a net, and they formerly lived chiefiy 
by snaring birds and small animals. Nowadays many of them are 
cultivators and some of them are thieves. They have a comical 
fairy tale of the origin of the war which still goes on between 
them and the rat-tribe. It relates how the chiefs of the rats met 
in conclave and devised the various means for annoying and 
harassing the enemy whicli they still practise with such effect. 

Tlie Valaiyans are grouped into four endogamous sub-divisious ; 
namely Valini, Valattii, Karadi and Kangu. The last of these is 
again divided into Pasi-katti, those who use a bead necklet instead 
ofatdli, and K^rai-katti, those whose women wear horse-hair neck- 
laces like the Kalians. The caste title is Mfippan. Caste matters 
are settled by a headman called the Kamhliy^n (‘ blanket man '), 
who lives at Arappukottai and comes round in state to any village 
which requires his services, seated on a horse and accompanied by 
servants who hold an umbrella over his head and fan him. He 
holds his court, seated on a blanket. The fines imposed go in 
equal shares to the arawcmai (litei-ally, ‘ palace,' i.e,, to the head- 
man himself) and the oramanai, that is, the caste people, 
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OHA.P. m. A VaMyaii lias the right to cladm his inatemal unole^s 
Peincipai. daughter as a wife. At weddings the bridegroom’s sister ties the 
Ca^s. hurries the bride off to her brother’s house, where 

he is waLting. When a girl attains matarit7 she is made to live 
for a fortnight in a temporary hut, which she afterwards bums 
down. While she is there, the HttLe girls of the caste meet outside 
it and sing a song illustrative of the charms of womanhood and 
its power of alleviating the unhappy lot of the bachelor. Two of 
the verses say : — 

What of the hair of a man ? 

It is twisted and matted, and a bnrden. 

What of the tresses of a woman ? 

They are as flowers in a garland, and a glory. 

What of the life of a man ? 

It is that of the dog at the palace gate. 

What of the days of a woman ? 

They are like the gently- waving leaves in a festoon. 

Divorce is readily permitted on the usual payments and 
divorcees and widows may re-marry. A married woman who goes 
astray is brought before the Kambliyfo, who delivers a homily 
and then orders the man’s waist-string to be tied round her neck. 
This legitimises any children they may have. 

Certain of the Valaiyans who live at Arnmayandyakkan^r are 
the hereditary to the gods of the Sirumalai hills. Some 

of these deities are uncommon, and one of them, Pappariyan, is 
said to be the spirit of a Brahman astrologer whose monsoon 
forecast was falsified by events and who, filled with a shame rare 
in unsuccessful weather-prophets, threw himself accordingly off a 
high point on the range. 

The ceremonies at a Valaiyan funeral are elaborate. At the 
end of them the relations go three times round a basket of grain 
placed under a pandal, beating their breasts and singing — 

For us the Jcanji : KaiHsam for thee ; 

Eice for us : for thee Svargaldkam, 
and then wind turbans round the head of the deceased’s heir in 
recognition of his new position as chief of the family. 

When n woman loses her husband, she goes three times round 
the village mandai with a pot of water on her shoulder. After 
each of the firsh two journeys the barber makes a hole in the pot 
and at the end of the third he hurls down the vessel and cries 
out an adjuration to the departed spirit to leave the widow and 
children in peace, 
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Kamioflaii is a generic term applied to tlie artisans of the 
Tamil country. The Kammilan caste is divided into five sec- 
tions ; namely, Tattins or goldsmiths, KoUans or blacksmiths, 
Kann^ns or brass-smiths, Tachchans or carpenters, and Kal 
Tachohans or stone masons^. These all intermarry and dine 
together. The caste title is Asdri. The Kammdlans claim to be 
of divine origin and say that they are descended from Visva- 
karma, the architect of the gods. They consequently assume 
airs of superiority over the Brahmans, wear the sacred thread and 
copy many of the Br^hmanical customs. These pretensions are 
of long standing, but none the less the caste has not yet shaken 
itself free from several of its Dravidian customs and these reveal 
its descent. The Kammdilans talk, for example, of their goh^aSy 
but these, unlike real gotras^ form no guide to the marriages 
which are permissible, and the caste follows the Dravidian rule 
that a man is entitled to the hand of his paternal aunt’s daughter. 
Again, though marriage is often performed between infants after 
the Brahmanioal fashion, yet the Dravidian bride-price is always 
paid. Widows may not re-marry, but they are allowed to wear 
jewellery and chew betel and nut and are not required t»o observe 
the fasts which Brahman widows keep. The dead, again, are 
usually buried and not burnt, and the pollution lasts for tho 
period common among noii-Brahman castes — sixteen days. 
Vegetarianism is commonly practised and yet animal sacrifices 
are made to village goddesses. 

The caste-goddess is Kimakshiamman, and she has her own 
temple wherever Kammalans are numerous. In this all caste 
disputes and affairs are settled. No tradition of this deity^s 
origin appears to survive. The oaste-orgauization is very com- 
plete. Each of the five divisions elects its own ru^itdnniaiMrany 
or headman, and his hiryoBtan^ or executive offioer. From the 
five ladUanmaikdram a headman of the whole caste, called the 
anju/ddu ndUdnittaikchran is selected by lot, a little child being made 
to draw the lots in Kamdkshiamman’s temple. Those officials 
all serve for life. Local headmen, subordinate to tliem, are often 
appointed in big villages where tho community is iimnerons. 
The caste guru lives in Tinnevelly. Ho is a householder, and not 
a sanydfiz, and his authority is limited. 

After the Kammalans in numerical strength como the Oliottis, 
Of this great community the only sub-division which is especially 
prominent in Madura is the Nattukdttai, or wealthy banking, 
section. The traditions of these people say that they fled to this 
district from Kaveripattanam, formerly the chief i^ort of Tanjoro, 
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teoause the Oh61a king oppressed them ; and that they first settled 
at IS’£ttarasank6ttai near Bivaganga, whence their name. ^JMiey 
are deyout Saivites and are usually plentifully marked with holy 
ash and wear a rwiirdhshcim seed hang round their necks. They 
shave their beads completely, not leaving the usual huchmi^ and 
their women stretch the lobes of their ears. Consequently ingeni- 
ous native genealogists have pronounced them to be the offspring 
of Kalian women by Musalman fathers. The fact that their 
unmarried girls wear necklaces of cowries has similarly given 
rise to the story that the caste is descended from unions between 
Kalians and Kuravans. 

The Ndttukdttai Ohettis have two territorial endogamous 
sub-divisions, Ilaiyittakudi and Ariviyir , called after two villages 
in the Sivaganga gamindari ; the necklets of the married women 
of the former of these have two strings, while those of the 
matrons of the latter have only one. The Ilaiyattakudi section 
is further divided into seven exogamous septs called or 

temples, which derive their names from seven favourite temples 
in the seven villages of Ilaiyiittakudi, Mattfir, Iluppaikudi, 
Bhrakkndi, Tairavankdvil, PiUaiy^rpatti and \^elangadi. 

At weddings, garlands are brought from the temple to which 
the bridegroom^s 'family belongs. A man has a right to the hand 
of his paternal aunt^s daughter and the usual bride-price is paid. 
The tfili is tied by a man of the caste, for choice one who has had 
many children. Vegetarian families intermarry with those wliioh 
eat meat. Widows may not re-marry and divorce is forbidden. 
The dead are burnt. Pollution lasts for fifteen days and is 
removed by the gurus. There are two of these, the heads of tho 
rtiaths at Pir£nmalai and at Padarakndi near Tiruppattfir. 

The Ndttukottai Chettis are bankers, money-lenders and 
wholesale merchants, and do business ah over south India and in 
Burma, Ceylon, the Straits Settlements and Natal. The foreign 
business is transacted . by local agents belonging to the caste, 
who receive a salary proportioned to the distance of the place from 
Madura, and also, usually, a percentage on the profits. They 
generahy serve for three-year terms and then return and give an 
account of their stewardship. In time they amass enough to start 
business on their own account. The caste has a high reputation in 
the commercial world for integrity and businesslike habits. These 
latter they carry even into their domestic affairs. As long as the 
&ther is alive, all the sons hve together under the same roof with 
him. Hence the huge houses for which the Nittukottai Ohettis 
in the Sivaganga zamindari are known. But though the various 
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component parts of a family reside under one roof, tley do not 
mess in common; but each otlc is given a carefuUy-caloulated 
annual budget allotment of rice, condiments and otter necessaries 
and required to coot bis meals by timself. 

Of tbe profits of their commercial transactions a fixed per- 
centage f called 7nagamai) is usually set aside for charity. Some 
of the money sb coUeoted is spent on keeping up Sanskrit 
schools, but most of it has been laid out in the repair and restora- 
tion of the temples of the south, especial attention being paid 
to those shrines {pddaJ pettcu ethahngal^ as they are called) which 
were hymned by the four great Saivite poet-saints, Manikya- 
Vfiohakar, Appar, Tirugn^na Sambandhar and Sundaramlirti. 
■Lakhs have been laid out on these buildings, but unluckily the 
money has not always been expended with taste, or with a fitting 
reverence for the older work. 

Vann^ns are the washermen of the community. The name is 
rather an occupational term than a caste title and, besides the 
Pandya Tannaus or Vanu^ns proper, includes the Vaduga Vannans, 
‘ northern washermen ’ or Tsakalas of the Telngu country, and the 
Palla, Pudara and Tulukka Vannans, who wash for the Pallans, 
Paraiyans and Musalmans respectively. • The Pandya Vanndns 
have a headman called the Periya manishan (‘big man’) who has 
the usual powers and privileges. A man can claim the hand of his 
patemal aunt’s daughter. At weddings a bride-pnce of Es, lOJ 
is paid and the bridegroom’s sister ties the tali. Nambis ofiRciate, 
and receive a fee of five fanams. Divorce is freely allowed to 
either party on payment of twice the bride-price, and divorcees 
may marry again. The caste-god is Grurunathan, in whose temples 
the pfijari is usually a Vannan. The dead are generally burnt, 
and on the sixteenth day the house is purified from pollution by a 
Nambi. 

The Kusavans arc the potters. They have no caste headmen 
and their only sub-divisions are the territorial sections Pandya, 
Ohola and Ch^ra. They say these are descended from the three 
sons of their original ancestor Kuldlan, who was the son of 
Brahma. He prayed to Brahma to be allowed, like him, to 
create and destroy things daily ; so Brahma made him a potter. 
A Kusavan can claim the hand of his paternal aunt’s daughter. 
Marriage ocenrs before puberty. The tali is tied by the bride- 
groom’s sister and the usual bride-price is paid. The ceremonies 
last three days. One of them consists in the bridegroom’s sister 
sowing seeds in a pot, and on the last day of the wedding the 
seedlings which have sprouted are taken with music to a river or 
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tank and thrown into it. When the hride attains maturitj a cere- 
mony is conducted hy the caste-priest and oonsammation follows 
on the next auspicious day. 

Both divorce and the re-marriage of widows arc forbidden. 
The dead, except infants, are burnt. The special deity of the 
caste is Aijanar. Kusavans are generally the pfijaris in his 
temples, and they make the earthenware horses and images which 
are placed before these buildings. 

The Pariv^iram caste are the domestic servants of the T6ttiyan 
(Kambalattir) zamindars. The word means a retinue, and was no 
doubt orig^ally inerely an occupational term. The community 
speaks both Tamil and Telugu. It is divided into two endoga- 
mous sections; the Chinna U liy am (‘ little services ^), who are 
palanquin-bearers and have the title Tevan ; and the Periya 
tJliyam ('big services ^), who are called Maniyakdran. The 
Kombai Parivarams, who are the servants of the Kappiliyan 
zamindars of Kombai and T6varam in the Periyakulam taluk, 
are a separate community and do not intermarry with the others. 
When a girl attains maturity she is kept for sixteen days in a 
temporary hut which is guarded at night by her relations. This 
is afterwards burnt down and the pots she used are broken into very 
small pieces, as there is an idea that if rain-water collects in any 
of them the girl will be childless. During her subsequent periods 
the girl has to live in tho special hut which is provided for the 
purpose. Some of the ceremonies at weddings are unusual. On 
tho first day a man takes a big pot of water with a smaller empty 
j)ot on top of it and marches three times round the open space in 
front of the bride’s house. With him march the happy couple 
carrying a bamboo to which are tied, in a safifron-coloured cloth, 
the nine kinds of grain. After the third journey round, these 
things are put down at the north-east comer, and the marriage 
pandal is made by bringing three more poles of the same size. 
Afterwards the wrists of the couple are tied together and the 
bridegroom’s brother carries the pair a shori distance. They 
plunge their hands into a bowl of salt. Next the husband takes 
an ordinary stone rolling-pin, wraps it in a bit of cloth and gives 
it to his wife, saying ' Take the child, I am going to the palace.’ 
She takes it replying ‘ Yes, give me the child, the milk is 
ready.’ This has to be repeated three times in a set formula. 
Several other odd rites are observed. Brahmans officiate and the 
bridegroom’s sister, as usual, ties the tfli. Divorce is allowed to 
both sides. Adultery within the caste or with the zamindar is 
tolerated. The husbands accept as their own any children their 
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wives may tear to the zamindar. Such children are called CHAP. Iir. 
Ohimia Kamhalattdir and may marry with Tdttiyans. But 
adultery outside the caste is most rigorously prohibited and 
sternly punished with excommunication. A mud image of the 
girl who so ofEends is made, two thorns are poked into its eyes and 
it is thrown away outside the village. 

The Kunnuvans are the principal cultiv ating caste on the Palni Knimnvans. 
hills. They speak Tamil. Their own traditions say that their 
ancestors were VeMlans from the Dhiripuram and Kdngayam 
country in Coimbatore who went up the Palnis some four or five 
centuries ago because the low country was so disturbed by war 
(other accounts say devastated by famine), and they call them- 
selves ‘K.unnuva Velldlans and state that the name Kunnuva is 
derived from Kunufir village^ in Coimbatore. Other traditions 
add that the Yirfipdkshi and Ayakkudi poligars helped them to 
settle on their land in the hills, which up to then had only been 
cultivated by indolent Pulaiyans. The Knnnuvans ousted these 
latter and eventually turned them into predial serfs, a ])osition 
from which they have hardly yet freed themselves. In every 
village is a headman, called the mwwrfrft, who Ims thc^ usual 
powers. The caste is. divided into three end ogamous sections, 
called vagu'ppvis ; namely, Periya (big) TCdnnnvar, Knnnnvnr, 
and Ohinna (little) Kunnuvar. These will eat together. The 
dress of the women is characteristic. They wear rough metal 
necklets, brass bangles and anklets, silver bangles on their 
arms and rings in their noses ; and they knot their upper clotlis 
in front across their breasts and bind tliem round their waists 
with a sort of bandage. White cloths used to be forbidden them, 
but are common eno'^gh nowadays. 

The claim of a man to his paternal aunt’s daughter is rigidly 
maintained, and the evasions of the rale allowed by other castes 
when the ages of the parties are disproport.ionate are not ])er- 
mitted. Consequently a boy sometimes marri(.*s more than ono 
of these cousins of his, and until he reaches manhood those of thorn 
who are much older than he is live with other men ol the caste, 
the boy being the nominal father of any children which may be 
born. A boy of nine or ten may thus be the putative father of a 
child of two or three. The marriage ceremonies are the same 
as usual, a bride-price being demanded, the bridegroom’s sister 
tying the tdili, and the relations being feasted. 

When a man has no children except a girl, and his family is 
in danger of coming to an end, a curious j^ractioe called * keeping 
up the house ’ is followed- The girl cannot be claimed Ijy her 
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OHAP. III. maternal tmole^s son, as usual, but may be ^ married ^ to one of 
Peincipil the doorposts of the house. A silver bangle is put on her right 
Oi^a. instead of a t£li round her neck, she is allowed to consort 

with any man of her caste, her earnings go to her parents, she 
becomes their heir, and if she has a son the boy inherits their 
property through her. The custom is a close parallel to the 
system of making girls Basavis which is so common in the 
' western part of Bellary and the neighbouring parts of Dharwar 
and Mysore. 

Divorce is readily obtained on the petitioner paying the 
amount of the bride-price, but the children all go to the father. 
Divorcees and widows may re-marry, and they do so with a fre- 
quency which has made the caste a byword among its neigh- 
bours. The Kunnuvans worship the usual village deities of the 
plains. They generally burn their dead. 

PuiaiTana. The Pulaiyans were apparently the earliest inhabitants of the 

Palni hills and had things all their own way until the arrival 
of the Kunnuvans just referred to. They seem, however, to be 
merely Tamils from the low country, and not a separate race. 
They speak Tamil and their customs resemble, generally, those 
of the people in the plains. The caste has a headman called the 
Nitt^nmaik^ran, who is assisted by a S^rvaikdran and a tdti, or 
peon, and whose powers and duties are much the same as elsewhere. 
The community is grouped into three exogamous sub-divisions, 
called hittams, which are known respectively as Kdlankuppan, 
Pichi, and Mandiydinian after their supposed original ancestors. 
M!arriages take place after puberty and are arranged by the 
parents. The ceremonies are simple. A bride-price of Es. 25 
is paid and a tdli of white beads is tied round the girl’s neck. 
Divorce can be obtained by either party on payment of a fine 
equal to the bride-price, and divorcees and widows may re-marry 
any one they choose. The Pulaiyans’ favourite deities are 
Miydndi (whose shrine is generally on a knoll close to the 
village); Karumalaiyan, and a goddess called Ptivadai. Festivals 
in their honour occur in Uhittrai, and consist largely in much 
dancing by twelve men who have sanctified themselves for the duty 
by abstaining from eating beef for the twelve months precedin^^. 
On the first day they sacrifice a sheep to Miyfodi. On the next, 
they take a ragi pudding in a pot to the shrine of Karumalaiyan, 
dance round it and then distribute it. On the third day they 
begin an eight-day feast to PfivSdai, at the end pf which is more 
dancing. The whole caste is extremely fond of dancing, and in 
Panguni (March- April) both men and women keep it up to all 
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honrs, going round and round witli great energy to tlie sound of OHAP. lU. 
a druQi. Pulaiyans eat "beef and pork and even rats. Mr. Turn- Pbincipat. 
bull's notice of them embodied in Ward's Survey Account Says CIa^s. 
that when any one is attacked with smah-pox his friends and 
relations all flee and leave him to his fate, and the people of his 
village are prohibited from holding intercourse with others until 
the epidemic has abated. JMuoh the same thing occurs among the 
Malaiy^Hs of the Eialrdlyan hills. 

In the fifties of the last century the Society for the Propaga- 
tion of the Gospel sent a catechist to work among the Pulaiyans. 

The work languished afterwards, but has now been revived by 
the American Mission. The catechist's letters in the Madras 
Quarterly Missiofia/ry Jou/mal for 1850-52 give a few details 
%bout the ways of the caste. They used to assemble for regular 
hunting excursions. When any animal was killed, its skin or 
some other part of it was sent to the nearest temple so that the 
deity might give them more good sport in future. Anyone who 
was killed on these occasions was buried in the jungle and his 
memory treated with much respect. The Pulaiyans were kept 
in the greatest subjection by their masters, the Kunnuvans, who 
would not let them have a light at night or sleep on a cot, lent 
ttiem money at usurious interest and turned them into slaves if 
they were unable to pay it back. None the less, the Pulaiyans 
wore considered indispensable in all cases of sickness, as they 
alone knew the powers of the medicinal herbs of the hills; and 
also in cases of demoniac possession, as the local devils could only 
be propitiated through their intervention. They were clever at 
poisoning tigers, and any man who did so was given a new cloth 
by public subscription and chaired round the village with dancing 
and music. 

The Paliyans are a very backward caste who reside in small, Paliya®** 
scattered parties amid the jungles of the Upper Palnis and the 
Varushandd valley. They speak Tamil with a peculiar intonation 
which renders it scarcely intelligible. They are much less civil- 
ized than the Pulaiyans, but do not eat beef and consequently 
carry no pollution. They sometimes build themselves grass huts, 
but often they live on platforms up trees, in caves, or under 
rocks. Their clothes are of the scantiest and dirtiest, and are 
sometimes eked out with grass or leaves. They live upon roots 
(yams), leaves and honey. They . cook the roots by puttiug them 
into a pit in the ground and heaping wood upon them and light- 
ing it. The fire is usually kept burning all night as a protectiou 
against wild beasts and it is often the only sign of the presence of 
the Paliyans in a jungle, for they are shy folk who avoid other 

14 
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OHAP. III. people, They make fire witk quartz and steel, using the floss of 
^Oastbb^^ the silt-cotton tree as tinder. Weddings are conducted mthont 

* ceremonies, the understanding being that the naan shall collect 

food and the woman cook it. When one of them dies the rest 
leave the body as it is and avoid the spot for some months. 
Mr. Thurston has published an account^, with illustrations and 
measurements, of a settlement of thg caste in the Tinnevelly 
jungles. There, the dead are buried and a stone is placed over the 
grave, which is never visited again. 

Tdttijaai. 0^7 Teluga caste which is characteristic of the district 

are the Tdttiyans, otherwise known as Eambalatt^r or Kanabalat- 
tir ]^£yak8. To this community belong nearly all the zamindars. 
Most of the men now speak Tamil, but Teluga is commonly used 
by the women. The caste title is N^yakkan. The usual ocoupa-* 
tion is cultivation. The traditional story of their migration to 
this district is tjiven in several of the Mackenzie MSS. and is still 
repeated by the people of the caste. Centuries ago, says this 
legend, the T6tti)’an» lived to the north of the Tungifbhadra 
liver. The Muhammadans there tried to marry their women and 
make them eat beef, so one fine night they fled southwards in a 
body. The Muhammadans pursued them and their path was 
blocked by a deep and rapid river. They had just given them- 
selves up for lost when a ponyii {Vongamia tree on either 

side of the stream leant forward and, meeting in the middle, made 
a bridge across it, Over this they hurried, and, as soon as they 
had passed, the trees stood erect once more before the Musalmans 
could similarly cross hy them. The Tdttiyans in consequence 
still reverence the pongu tree and their marriage-pandals are 
always made from its wood. They travelled on until they 
came to the city of Vijayanagar, under whose king they took 
service, and it was in the train of the Vijayanagar armies that 
they came to Madura, Caste matters used to be settled by the 
Mdttu Niyakkan, or headman, and the Kddingi N^yakkan, or 
priest, so called because he carried a drum. Nowadays they 
are generally decided by a public assembly the leaders of which 
seat themselves solemnly on a blanket on which is placed a pot 
of water containing margosa leaves, an emblem of the presence 
of the deiiy. Persons charged with offences are invited to 
prove their innocence by undergoing ordeals. These are now 
harmless enough, such as attempting to cook rice in a pot which 
has not been fired, but Turnbull says that he saw the boiling oil 

Uadras Ifnsenn Bu-ZJetitis, Vol. Y, No. 1. Other references are Indian 
nHguary, (X876), y, 60, and Uadras Qnari 0 rly Mitsionary Journcd for October 
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ordeal in 1813 in Padukk6ttai territorj. Perhaps the most CHAP. Ill* 
serions caste offence is adalter 7 with a man of another com- Principal 
mnnitj. Turnball says that women convicted of this used to be 
sentenced to be killed by Ohakkiliyans, but nowadays rigid 
excommunication is the penalty. 

The caste is divided into eight exogamons septs^ which seem 
(the information is incomplete) to be totemistio in origin and 
each of which intermarries only with one of the remaining 
eight. When a girl attains maturity she is kept in a separate 
hut which is watched by a Ohakkillyan. Marriage is either 
infant or adult. A man has the usual claim to his paternal 
aunt’s dana^hter and so rigorously is this rule followed that boys 
of tender years are frequently married to grown women. These 
latter are allowed to consort with their husband’s near relations 
and the boy is held to be the father of any children which may 
be born. Weddings last three days and involve very numerous 
ceremonies. They take place in a special pandal erected in the 
village, on either side of which are smaller pandals for the bride 
and bridegroom. Two uncommon rites are the slaughtering of a 
red ram without blemish and marking the foreheads of the couple 
with its blood, and the pursuit by the bridegroom, with a bow 
and arrow, of a man who pretends to dee but is at length captured 
and bound. The ram is first sprinkled with water and if it 
shivers this, as usual, is held to be a good omen. The bride- 
prioe is seven kalams of cambn, and the couple may eat only 
this grain and horse-graru until the wedding is over. A botlti, is 
tied round the bride’s neck by the bridegroom’s sister. In very 
rare cases, among certain sections of the caste, the bridegroom 
sends a dagger to represent him and does not appear himself. 

This form is apparently only adopted when the bride is of rather 
inferior social status and the ceremonial is then much simpler. 

The leading judicial decision upon this form is I.L.R., XVII 
Madras, 422. After marriage, women are required to bestow 
their favours upon their husband’s nearest relatives, and it is 
believed that ill-luok will attend any refusal to do so. ^^ati was 
formerly very common in the caste, and the two caste-goddesses, 

Jakkamroa and Bommayya, are deifications of women who thus 
sacrificed themselves. Every four years a festival is held in 
their honour, one of the chief events in which is a bullock race. 

The owner of the winning animal receives a prize and gots the 
first betel and nut during the feast. The caste god is Perum^l, 
who is worshipped in the form of a curry-grinding stone. Tho 
story goes that when the T6ttiyans were fleeing to the south one 
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of their women found her grinding-stone bo intolerablj heA^y 
that she threw it away. It however reappeared in her basket* 
Thrown away again, it onoe more reappeared and she then 
realised that the caste god must be accompanying them. The 
dead are either buried or burnt. In the latter case a tomb is 
erected at which worship is done for 40 days. The 'rdttiyans 
have mausoleums {mdUi^ see p. 320) in which a stone is placed 
to represent each deceased member of the family, and periodical 
ancestor-worship is performed in these. 

Of the Canarese-speaking castes, of the district, two, the 
K4ppiliyans and Annppans, are worth a note. The former are 
most numerous in the villages near the head of the Kambam 
valley. Some of the poligars in this part of the country were 
Kdppiliyans, and they doubtless brought with them a retinae of 
their own castemen. The K^ppiliyans’ tradition regarding their 
migration to this district is similar to that current among the 
Tdttiyans (whom they resemble in several of their customs), the 
story being that the caste was oppressed by the Musalmans of 
the north, fled across the ’'Dungabhadra aad was saved by two 
‘pongu trees bridging an unfordable stream which blocked their 
escape. They travelled, say the legends, through Mysore to 
Conjee veram, theuce to Coimbatore and thence to this district. 
The stay at Ooujeeverain is always emphasised, and is supported 
by the fact that the caste has shrines dedicated to KSnchi 
Varadarija Perum^l. 

The Kdppiliyans are split into two endogamous sub-divisions; 
namely, the Dharmakattu, so called because, out of charity, they • 
allow widows to marry one more husband, aud the Mflnukattu, 
who permit a woman three husbands in succession. The former 
are again sub-divided into a number of sections, each of whom 
may only intermarry with oertain of the others. 

Caste panohSyats hold court on a blanket and the president 
is a headman called the J^ti Kavundan. Kavnndan is the caste 
title. When a girl attains maturity she is kept in a temporary 
hut in the village ma/nddi (common land) for 15 days, and is 
waited on, and guarded at night, by her relatives. She is then 
brought into the village with music, and a saflron- coloured thread, 
is tied round her neck as a badge of her condition. The hut is 
burnt down and the pots she used are broken to atoms. 

A man^s right to marry his paternal auht^s daughter is so 
rigoroasly insisted upon that, as among the Tdttiyaus, ill-assorted, 
matches are common. A woman whose husband ■ is too young 
tu fulfil the duties of his position is allowed to consort with bis / 
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•neair telations, and the children so begotten are treated as his. CHAP. III. 
-At -weddings no tili is tied, but the binding portions of the 
ceremony are the donning by the bride of a selflfron-ooloured cloth — 
sent her by the bridegroom and of black glass bangles (unmar- 
ried girls may only wqrt bangles made of lao) and the linking of 
the couple’s little fingers. A dultery outside the Caste is punished 
by expulsion and, to show that the woman is thenceforward as 
good as dead, funeral ceremonies are solemnly performed to some 
trinket of hers, and this is afterwards burnt. The special deities 
of the caste are many, and some of them appertain to particular 
sections and even particular families. In several instances they 
are women who committed sati. The dead are usually burnt, but 
children, people who have died of cholera, and pregnant women 
are buried. In the case of the last, as usual, the child is first 
taken out.. The characteristic occupation of the Kippiliyans is 
cattle-grazing. Their ‘ sacred herd ’ at Kambam has been already 
referred to on p. 20. 

The Anuppans are commonest in the Kambam valley. They Anuppsn*. 
have a tradition regarding their migration thither which closely 
resembles that current among the Kdppiliyans and Tdttiyans. 

Their title is Kavundan. They are divided into six territorial 
groups called midus which are named after three villages in this 
district and three in Tinnevelly. Over each of these is a headman 
called the Periyadanakk^ran, and the three former are also subject 
to a guru who lives at-SSimpflai near Madura. These three are 
divided again into eighteen Ttilcus, or branches, each of whom 
intermarries only with certain of the others. Caste panch^yats 
are held on a blanket on which (compare the Tdt-tiyan custom) is 
placed a pot of -water containing margosa leaves to symbolise the 
sacred nature of the meeting. Women who go astray with men of 
other castes are expelled ; and various ceremonies, including (it is 
said) the burying alive of a goat, are enacted to show that they are 
dead to the community. The right of a man to the hand of his 
paternal aunt’s daughter is as rigorously maintained as among the 
KAppiliyans and Tdttiyans, and leads to the same carious state 
of affairs. No tAli is tied at weddings, and the .binding part of 
the ceremonies is the linking, on seven separate occasions, of 
the little fingers of the couple. A bride-price, as usual, is paid. 

Tnlra the KAppiliyans, the Anuppans have many caste and family 
deities, a number of -whom are women who committed sati. 

Of the castes who speak languages foreign to this Presidency PatnAl- 
the only one which oaUs for mention is the Patn-fiMran (‘ silk- 
thread-people’) community which is so numerous in Madura 
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and Dindignl towns. Their vernaonlar is Patndli or Khatri, a 
dialect of Qnjarfti, and they came originally from Quiarit. An, 
insonprion dated 473-74 A.D. at Mandasdr in western mwa 
^tes 1 how the Pattavayas, as the caste was then called, were 
induced to migrate thither from Lita, on the coast of Gujarit, 
^ AumSra Gupta (or one of his lieutenants) to practise 
there then art of silk-weaving. The inscription says many flat- 
tenng things abont the community, and poetically compares the 
city to a beautiful woman and the immigrants to the silk 
garments in which she decks herself when she goes to meet her 
lover. On the destrnotion of Mandasor by the Musalmans, the 
PattavAyas seem to have travelled south to D4vagiri, the modem 
DanlatAbAd, the then capital of the YAdavas, and thence, when 
the Musalmans agam appeared on the scene at the beginning of 
the fourteenth century, to Vijayanagar and eventually to Madura. 
A ctttious ceremony oonarming this conjecture is performed to 
this d^ at PatnAlkAran weddings in south India. Before the 
date of the wedding the bridegroom’s party go to the bride’s 
house and ask formally for the girl’s hand. Her relations ask 
them in a set form of words who they are and whence they come, 
and they reply that they are from S6rath (the old name for 
Sanrfishtra or Kathiawar), resided in HAvagiri, travelled south 
(owing to Mu^lmau oppression) to Vijayanagar and thence came 
to Madura. They then ask the bride’s party the same question 
and receive the same reply. A MarAthi MS. prepared in 1822 
at Salem under the direction of the then Collector, Mr. M. D. 
^kbnm, contains the same tradition ; Mr. Sewell’s A Forgotten 
mpire shows how common silk clothing and trappings were at 
Vijayanagar in the days of its glory ; most of the PatndlkAians 
can still speak Telugu, which raises the inference that they must 
tore resided a long time in the Telngu country, while their 
Patnhli contains many Canarese and Telngu words ; and they 
observe the feast of Basavanna (or Boskanna) which is almost 
peouhar to the Bellary country. After the downfall of Vijaya- 
nagar some of the caste seem to have gone to Bangalore for a 
^a^g community called PatvAgArs, who speak a dialect rimilar 
to Patnhh, still, reside there. PatvAgAr is another form of 
1 attavAya or PattavAyaka, and PatnAlkAran is the Tamil form 
or the same word. 

- l^e members of the caste in Madura prefer to be called 
BaurAshtras. They say that they are BrAhmans. The claim is 
no new affair, as in the reign of Queen MangammAl (1689-1704) 

' in*., rv, 1^901. 
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eighteen of the members of the oommonitj were arrested by the 
governor of Madura for performing the Br^hmanical ceremony 
of vpdkarmay^or renewal of the sacred thread. The queen con- 
vened a meeting of those learned in the S&stras to investigate the 
Patnfdk^rans^ right to perform such ceremonies. This declared 
in favour of the defendants ; and the queen gave them a palm-leaf 
award accordingly, .which is still preserved in Madura. The 
caste now follows many of the customs of the southern Brahmans 
regarding food, dress, forms of worship and names, and has 
recently taken to the adoption of Br^hmanioal titles, such as 
AiyarjI^Xch^ri and Bh^gavatar. 

The affairs of the'Patniilk^rans at Madura are now managed 
by a ‘ Baurfishtra sabha ^ which was started in 1895. This body 
collects a magamaiy a sort of income-tax, from the members of the 
caste and spends the proceeds on objects calculated to benefit 
the community, [among them the maintenance of a high school 
and subordinate institutions to feed it, and the upkeep of a caste 
temple, v The Patnfilkdrans have a very strong esprit de corps and 
this has stood them in good stead in their weaving, which is 
more scientifically carried on, and in a more flourishing condition, 
than is usual elsewhere. 
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CHAPTER I\r. 

AGEIOULTUBE AND IRRIGATION. 


AeEiouLT0»AL Statistics — The different taluks— The various crops. Wst 
O tJLTiVATiON — Paddy— Its cultivation — Its varieties. Dry Oultivatiow— 
Methods— Cotton— Tobacco. Irrigation— Area protected— Wells— Tanks 
and channels— The Periy&r project. Economic condition ov agriculturists. 


The figures appended, whioh are those for 1903-04, show at a 
glance the general agrioaltaral position in Madura : — 


Taluk. 

1 

i 

1 

Peroontag^e of area by 
survey whioh is 

Percentage of area in, 
village accounts of 

1 

• 

Minor inam. 

Whole inam. 

■fi 

1 

bq 

Forest and other area 
not available for 
cultivation. 

Cultivable waste other 
than fallow. 

Current fallows. 

E'et area cropped. 

1 

Dindigul 

66-7 

30 

1*0 

29*8 

24*6 


14*3 

52*5 

Kodaikanal 

100-0 



... 

85-6 

4*9 

1*8 

7*9 

Madura ' 

72-2 

30 

21-7 

3*1 

80-6 

12-0 

7*0 

49*9 

Mdltir 

98-0 

S'8 

3*2 


38*9 

9-1 

6*3 

46*7 

Palni 

68-7 

11 

01 

45T 

11*2 

C*G 

23*5 

68*7 

Periyakulam. 

48-9 

0'6 

0*2 

50*4 

40*3 

8*0 

3*4 

42*3 

‘ Tirumangalam 

52-6 

3*4 

8*1 

36*0 

18*2 

9*8 

4*7 

67-3 

District Total ... 

G4-6 

2*1 

3T 

29*7 

36*0 

8-0 

8*4 

47-0 

, , 







-- 

.. . 

— 

— 


It will be seen that of the total area, 30 per cent, is made up of 
zamindaris, and that in Periyakulam this proportion rises to one- 
half of the whole. These tracts and tho whole inam villages do 
not appear in the village accounts. Excluding them, of every 100 
acres for whioh particulars are on record in the accounts, as much 
as 36 are forest or hill or otherwise not available for cultivation, 
47 are cropped, 8 are ourrent fallows and 8-J are other oulturable 
waste. 

The proportion of land not available for oultivation is highest 
in Eodaikanal and Periyakulam taluks, where so much of the 
country consists of mountain aud jungle, and lowest in Palni and 
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Tiramaiigalam. In these latter two taluks there are hardly ao j 
forests or hills, and moreorer oultvirable land is seldom left waste 
in Palni owing to the prevalence of onltivation under wells, or in 
Tirumangalam owing to the richness of the soil. Fallows would 
appear to be commonest in Palni and Dindigul, but the reason for 
this is partly the fact that the year (1903^041 for which statistics 
are given was unusually dry and consequently less than usual of 
the unirrigated land was cropped. 

The figures below give for the same year 1903-04 the percent- 
age of the total area cultivated, both in the district as a whole and 
in each of the taluks, which was grown with certain of the more 
importimt orops : — 


Crops. 

District Total. 

Dindigul. 

1 

=3 

"S 

bd 

1 

« 


Palni. 

I 

Hh 

oB 

1 

I 

1 

Cereals and pulses — 









Bioe 

22*8 

9*1 

10*6 

02*2 

89*3 

10*2 

17*1 

12*9 

Cholam 

20*3 

30*2 

0*9 

11*0 

9*6 

30*0 

23*5 

16*0 

Cambu 

6*8 

13-6 

0*2 

1*0 

10*3 

10*8 

1*2 

2*1 

Bagi 

6*8 

4*5 

12*0 

3*8 

7*1 

9*3 

12*8 

8*6 

Varaga 

9*2 

9*0 

0*1 

8*6 

10*9 

0*0 

2*9 

21*2 

S4mai 

7*0 

10-5 

12*1 

2*1 

1*2 

11*1 

lC-7 

2*0 

Horse«gram 

6*7 

0*7 

0*2 

1*4 

4*1 

12*6 

9*7 

o-e 

Others 

1*7 

0*9 

1*8 

0*4 

4.6 

6*0 

0*7 

0*6 

OoDdimonts and 

0*8 

1*5 

1-8 

0*6 

0*3 

0*3 

1*0 

0*4 

spices. 

Orchard and garden 









produce 

1*1 

0*7 

16*6 

2*1 

1*1 

0*3 

0*6 

0*4 

Oil-seeds - 









Gingelly ... 

4*3 

5*3 

... 

1-4 

4*6 

2*0 

6*8 

4*9 

Others 

2*2 

4*6 

0*1 

, 1*1 

6*2 

1*2 

0*1 

0*4 

Sugar* cane 

0*1 

0*1 

... 

0*2 

... 

0*1 

0*1 

••• 

Cotton 

6*0 

1*7 


0*9 

... 

4*0 

3*3 

28*4 

Drugs and narcotics — 









Tobacco 

0*6 

07 

... 

0*1 

... 

1*1 

1*1 

0*2 

Betel-vine 

0*1 

0*1 


0*3 


0*1 

0*3 

0*1 

Others 

3*6 

0*9 

♦44*0 

2*4 

i*j) 

1*3 

2*3 

0*0 


• Includes oofEeo (28*2 per cent.) ; (sardamoius (12'P per cent.) ; and wlieat 
(3*1 per cent.). 


It will be notiood that of the regularly irrigated crops paddy 
is the only one which occupies any cousidorablo extent, the areas 
grown with sugar^oano and botol-vino being very small. These 
two latter, however, are on Ihe increase now that tho advent of tlio 
Periydr water has rendered im'gation more certain. Of tlio dry 
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Paddy. 


GTops, oholam (the Tblaok variety) is muoh the most popular, and 
then varagu ; while oambu, ragi, sdmai aud horse-gram each 
ooonpy about the same proportional extent, GHngelly is the chief 
oil-seed ; cotton is of considerable importance ; and tobacco, 
though occupying only a relatively small area, is of much 
industrial value. 

Paddy is most important in the Madura and M^ldr taluks, 
which axe irrigated by the Periydr channels. It occupies the next 
laigest area (relatively) in Periyakulam, where again the water of 
the Periydr is muoh utilised. In the dry taluks of Diudigul and 
Palni it is grown on only a tenth of the total cultivated area. 
Sugar-cane and hotel are also most raised in Madura and Mdldr. 
Oholam occupies 30 per cent, of the cropped area in Diudigul 
and Palni and a large acreage in Periyakulam. Horse-gram is 
similarly more grown in these three taluks than in any others. It 
is the only crop which does well in the red sandy land which is so 
common in them. Of the other dry grains, cambu is most popular 
inDindigul, Palni and Mdldr; ragi in Palni and Periyakulam; 
varagu in Dindigul, Madura and Mdldr ; and s&mai in Dindigul, 
Pabi and Periyakulam. Cotton is cultivated in more than a 
fourth of Tirumangalam and on small areas in Palni and Periya- 
kulam, and the tobacco of the district is mainly raised in these 
last two taluks and Dindigul. Coffee, cardamoms and wheat are 
cultivated on Government land only in the Palni hills (Kodaikanal 
taluk) but the two former are grown on small extents of zamin- 
dari land on the' Sirumalais. The area under ‘oondimonts and 
spices ’ in Kodaikanal is that cultivated with garlic. Most of this 
is raised for export. The ‘ orchard and garden produce ' which 
occupies so considerable a relative area in tlie same taluk is the 
special plantain for which the Palnis are famous. This is also 
largely raised on the Birumalais. 

Such is the general agricultural position, and it remains to 
refer to the methods of the Madura ryots in tho cultivation of wot 
and dry crops. 

. In Madura and M^ldr, under the Periydr channels, only about 
one-third of the irrigated land is cropped twice with paddy. In 
time, two crops may come to be the rule ; but at present the area 
under this comparatively new project is only partly developed; 
manure, labour and cattle are less plentiful than they should bo ; 
and the ryots still adhere to the customs which prevailed before 
the project was completed and there was usually only water 
enough for one crop. They oft^n waste so muoh time by putting 
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oflE the preparation of the seed-beds and leaving the fields to Boat 
before beginning to plough, thafc the period left them is insuffioient 
for the cultivation of two crops. 


OHAP. IV. 
Wbt 

OuiiTlTATION. 


Where two crops are grown, they are called respectively the its otatiya- 
Mdiii and the Mlam crops. The cultivation of the former is begun 
about the middle of June, at which time the Periydr water usually 
first comes down. Sometimes, however, the seed-beds are started 
before this, water raised from tanks or wells being used for them. 
Transplantation from seed-beds is the rule. The seed is usually 
soaked before being sown. Sowing broadcast is not uncommon, 
but is looked upon as bad farming. 


The actual processes of paddy cultivation are much tho same 
as elsewhere. The land is first manured. Sheep or goats are 
penned thickly upon it and silt from tanks or channels, tillage 
rubbish and farm-yard manure are carted on to it. Cake is very 
seldom employed. Then the field is flooded and tho manure 
turned in with the usual wooden plough. In the deep black soil 
common in Madura taluk tho cattle sometimes sink so deeply that 
much ploughing is impossible, and there the land is turned over 
with the big hoe called the mamuUL When the field has been 
reduced to a state of slush, green leaf-manure is trodden or 
ploughed in. No special manurial crops or plants are grown ; 
dvdram (Oassia auricuhta)^ virdli {Dodonwa vincosa) and Itulinji 
(wild indigo) are the leaves usually employed. If the soil is 
alkaline (soiiM) more leaves and tank silt are usod, and no sweep- 
ings or cattle manure. Finally the surface of the field is levelled 
by dragging over it a log called the parambu. The seedlings 
are then transplanted by hand, A month afterwards, the crop is 
weeded, also by hand. Harvesting and threshing are performed 
in the usual manner. 


For the kodai crop tho inferior kinds of rice, which only remain its varieties, 
on the ground tliree months after transplantation, are usually 
grown. Perhaps tho commonest sorts are sen kdr (‘red kSi*’) 
and vellai kdr (‘ white k^ir ’) and a two months’ crop known as 
anwaddnk6daL When those have been harvested, the kdlam crop, 
which ought to have been (but is not always) sown meanwhile in 
the seed-beds, is planted out. This usually consists of tho six 
months’ crops known as sirumani (Vlittlo grain ^),milagu (so called 
because it has a round grain like a pepper-corn), and mri garudan 
sambd (‘ striped kite-ooloured rice ’) ; or the five months’ vmeties 
called kamban sambd (so named fxom its resembranoe to cambu) 
and UUaindyakam^ a kind which has been recently imported from 
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CSap. IV. other districts. Sirnmani and garudan aamhd require a great deal 
OuLT^ATxoN water than the other three, but yield abundantly. Kambm 

sambd fetches a high price, but the yield is less. This does best 

on red soil, while sirumani prefers low-lying black land. A four 
months’ species called nariyan (^stunted’), which required less 
water, used to be much grown, but since the advent of the Periy&r 
water it has given way to the choicer kinds. It seems probable 
that now that there is an ample and certain supply of irrigation 
other still better sorts noiight be introduced and grown with success. 
This matter and the question of economising water would prob- 
ably repay investigation. At present the ryots raise the 
same stereotyped sorts of paddy and swamp their jfields in the 
immemorial manner and are generally casual in their methods. 
Paddy is commonly raised year after year on the same land 
without rotation, though recently the ryots have begpin to culti- 
vate sugar-cane or plantains every third or fourth year. 

Dry The methods of dry cultivation in fashion in Madnra dijBFer 

Cultivation, little either with the nature of the soil or the kind of crop. It has 
abeady been seen (p. 12) that Tirumangalam is the only taluk 
in which any considerable area is covered with any soil except the 
red ferruginous sorts. The following statistics of the assessments 
per acre of the dry land of the district show how much more 
fertile the black land is than the red : — 


Talok. 

Fercontage of asseBsed dry land wlxioh. is aBBOSsed at 

93 

a 

pq 

oq 

& 

t 

1 

iH 

R«. 1-4-0. 

Ke. 1. 

oq 

rH 

ce 

As. 8. 

As. 6. 

'qi 

Dindigul 



1 

20 

53 

17 

8 

1 


Madura 


... 

2 

23 

60 

16 

8 

1 


Mdlur 

■ «. 

• •• 

... 

21 

71 

7 

1 



Palni 


1 

2 

22 

27 

29 

15 

4 


Periyakulam 

... 

1 

4 

26 

36 

20 

11 

3 


Tirumangalam 

... 

30 

22 

21 

20 

6 

1 



Distriot) Tot >1 ... 

... 

5 

5 

22 

42 

17 

8 

1 

... 


l^fethocUi. Cultivation methods on this black soil differ in one respect 

from those adopted on the red. The former requires a thorough 
soaking before it will raise a crop and thereafter needs no further 
rain; whereas the latter does not retain moisture well and so 
wants frequent showers. Consequently on the black soils the 
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BO'tnng season may te deferred to as late as October, when the 
land has received the heavy showers of the north-east rains; 
whereas on the red land it must be begun in July or August 
so that the crops may receive the benefit of both monsoons.^ 
With this exception, cultivation on both the red and black soils is 
conducted in a aiTm'lar manner. Contrary to the practice in the 
Deccan districts, the black soUs are manured and irrigated (even 
from wells) in the same way as the red. 

Except in the fields cultivated under wells in the Palni taluk 
by the hard-working Vellilans and those in the cotton country in 
south Tirumangalam tilled by the Eeddis, the methods of culti- 
vating dry crops seem careless and unenterpris in g . First, the 
stubble of the last crop is ploughed in. Then such manure as is 
available is spread. Fields at a distance from the village get 
piraotioally no manuring at aU, being merely left fallow now and 
again to recuperate. Those nearer at hand axe given village 
sweepings and farm- yard refuse, and sheep and goats are penned 
upon them j but this only occurs once in every two or three years. 
Only the fields next the habitations are manured every year. 
Land under wells in Palni is treated, of course, with more care. 
The cattle are very usually penned at night on those fields and 
manure is carted to them from long distances. 

The manure having been applied, the land is ploughed three 
or four times with the usual wooden plough, which is somewhat 
bigger than that employed on wet land. Then, as soon as sufficient 
rain has fallen, sowing is effected by scattering the seed broadcast 
and laboriously ploughing the field again to cover it. Mixed 
crops are common. The seeds are mixed before they are sovm. 
The larger grains, such as dholl, castor and beaus, are dropped 
separately one by one in a furrow made by the plough and then 
ploughed in separately. When the crop is about a foot high it is 
weeded by hsnd, a small hoe being used. Cholam and cambu are 
first thinned with the plough. Neither process is carefully carried 
out and the fields are often choked with weeds. The adoption of 
the Deccan methods of sowing with a drill, covering the seed with 
a souffle and hoeing the crop by bullock-power would seem likely to 
save much labour, do the work better, and have the additional 
advantage of allowing larger areas to be sovm at the most favour- 
able moment, directly after a heavy shower. 

1 Elaborate tables of the dates of seed-time and baryost for the yarions 
crops in the different parts of the district will bo found in G.O., No. 784, Eeyenne, 
dated 16th September 1807. 
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Oholam is harvested hj cutting it ofE dose to the ground and 
then removing the ears. The straw is considered the best cattle 
fodder available. Oambu is gathered by cutting off the ears only. 

If more rain falls the plants will then send out another crop of 
ears. The straw is thought to be bad for cattle and is seldom 
given them; Eagi is harvested in the same way, but the straw of 
this is regarded as nutritious. S^mai and va)*agu are out off flush 
with the ground. The straw of these is also rarely given to the 
cattle. Two crops in a year are raised on some of the best dry 
land by growing oambu first and then horse-gram or black gram, 
and round V^dasandfir in Dindigul by sowing coriander or Bengal 
gram as the second crop ; but tlie practice is not common. 

Oholam is said to be an exhausting crop and is not sown twice 
running on the same land. It is usually followed by varagu, 
simai or horse-gram. Oambu does not do .well if put in immedi- 
ately after oholam, but otherwise it will flourish for three years in 
succession in the same field. Varagu is also an exhausting crop, 
and cannot be grown successfully two years running on the same 
land unless manure is given it. 

Of the cotton of the district, between 80 and 90 per cent, 
is grown in the one taluk of Tirumangalam. The methods of 
cultivating the plant in the neighbouring taluk of Sdttfir to 
the south are described in much detail in Bulletin No. 19, 
Yol. I, of the Madras Department of Land Eeoords and Agricul- 
ture, and the account there given is applicable to the practice 
in Tirumangalam. The crop is usually raised on the black soils, 
but the more clayey kinds of red land suit it also. The black 
soils are locally divided into four varieties ; namely, Tcariaal 
(superior friable), ve^pal (inferior friable), kahkarai (stiff) and 
pottal (alkaline). Kakkarai resembles the deep r^gada soils of 
the Deccan districts, cracking greatly in the dry weather and 
requiring a good soaking before it can he ploughed. It is regarded 
as ioferior to karisal, which requires little moisture to render it fit 
for ploughing and is so friable that the roots of the cotton penetrate 
it easily. A local proverb says ^ Sell even wet land to buy kcmrisaV 
Manure is only given once in sis or seven -years, and is then 
generally applied to the crop which follows the cotton, and not to 
the cotton itself. This is said to make the cotton crop more even, 
and. better ahle*ito withstand a scarcity of rain. The tillage begins 
after the showers of J une. Three plonghings ore enough on dean 
land, but they are carried deeper than xusual, a big stone being put 
on the plough to keep the share well down. The seed is generally 
bought from the dealers. It is sown broadcast from the beginning 
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of August onwards and is ploughed in as usual. Before being CHAP: IV. 
sown it is rubbed in a paste of cowdung and water and then dried 
in the sun.. This prevents the seeds from sticking together. 

Cotton is usually raised every other season, cambu or varagu being 
grown in the alternate years. 

The crop is weeded once with a pointed stick and hoed twice 
more afterwards with hand hoes. It is scarcely ever irrigated. 

The first bolls begin to open about three months after sowing and 
the first picking begins three weeks afterwards. The first pickings 
give an inferior sample, as they are mainly bolls which have 
opened prematurely owing to the attacks of insects. Similarly the 
last pickings are inferior because the lint is leafy and spoiled by 
insects. Picking goes on from January to April and then again, 
after the May rains, up to August. The ootton is carefully stored 
in places where it will be free from damp, either in rooms, in houses, 
in circular wattle and daub granaries called pattarai or in circular 
bins made of mud and cambu chaff called kuluJckai. It is usually 
sold uncleaned to middle-men, who either get it ginned by women 
with the ordinary wooden roller-gin or sell it to the steam 
ginning-factories in the Tinnevelly district. It then passes to the 
presses at Virudupatti or elsewhere or is disposed of to the steam 
spinning-mill at Madura. Two varieties are recognised; the 
which is grown on the best karisal lands and yields the 
better crop, and ndttu, the indigenous variety, which is cultivated 
on the inferior soils. But the two aro very often found mixed 
together. In the market the Tirumangalam ootton is known as 
' Tinnevellies.’ It is one of the most highly prized of Indian 
cottons, being valued for its colour, which is very white. The 
staple is hot partioularly long, but the fibre is strong. 

The largest area under tohaooo is in Dindigul taluk. Poriya- Tobacco, 
kulam comes next, and then Palni. The plant must ho irrigated, 
and thrives best in red soils under wells. Either the soil or the 
well-water or both must be alkaline, and if they are not so, alkaline 
earth is often carted on to the land. The experts are agreed ^ that 
the methods of cultivation and of collecting and oujing tho leaf 
leave a great deal to be desired. The seed is sown in a specially 
prepared plot of land and the seedlings aro afterwards transplanted. 

The seed-bed is often so carelessly flooded with water that some 
of the seeds aro buried too deep while others aro washed out 
of the ground, and the surface of the bed is so caked all over that 

^ See Bnlletin No. 63, vol. iii of the Madras Department of Lands Eeoords 
eind Agrioultnre, and G.O., No. 1068, Revenue, dated 23rd September 1904, 
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germiiiation is checked. The seedlings are transplanted when the 
leaves are three or four inches long. This is done hy flooding the 
^ed-bed in the early morning, pnlling up the plants, putting 
them in a covered basket in the shade till the evening, and then 
dibbling them in. The land is often made so wot that the 
seedlings rot, or these are dibbled in so loosely that they do not 
take root properly, or so close together that they damage one 
another. 

For tobacco growing the field must be deeply ploughed 
and woU manured. Oowdung is carted on to it and sheep and 
cattle are penned on it. The seedlings are watered every day at 
first, and afterwards at longer intervals. The crop Is hoed when 
it has been about three weeks in the field and after five or six 
weeks the soil is broken up with a mamuUu In some villages 
liquid manure is applied at this period by throwing cowdung into 
the irrigation channels. When the plants are nearly three feet 
high they are topped, and this makes the lower leaves increase in 
size. The suckers which this topping starts into growth are 
seldom sufficiently checked, however, and they weaken the plant 
greatly. After about three months the lowest loaves begin to 
turn spotted, and the plant is then considered to be ripe and is out 
off dose to the ground in the evening. Half the leaves are still 
immature and it would probably bo better only to pick the ripe 
leaves and not out the whole plant down, l^he plants are 
collected early next morning and mado into small circular heaps 
with the leaves inwards and the stalks outside. These are covered 
with straw and are left untouched for throe days. The plants are 
then spread out on the ground for a short time and next hung up 
on horizontal poles. Every morning they are moved a little to let 
the air pass freely through them and at the end of fifteen or 
twenty days they are considered to bo cured. This drying process 
is carelessly managed and some of the loaves rot and the others are 
not uniform in colour or dryness. When the leaves aro considered 
to be dry, the plants are taken down from the horizontal polos 
and made into square heaps about two feet high, the stalks being 
laid cross-wise over each other in alternate rows. Every two or 
three days, these heaps are opened and ro-made. The leaves 
ferment and change colour, and when a certain blackish tint is 
produced the fermentation is considered to bo finished and the 
leaves aro stripped from the stalk and mado up into bundles for 
sale. This process really requires most careful watching, to see 
that the heat reached is not too great and that the process is not 
stopped too soon or carried too far. But the ryot has no thermo- 
meter and leaves matters largely to ohanoe. 
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whole subject of the growth and ouring of tobacco is now OHAP. iv. 
under the consideration of Government, who aro endeavouring to 

procure the assistance of experts, to advise as to the directions in 

which improvements might be possible. The manufacture of the 
cured leaves into cigars at Dindigul is referred to on p. 149. 

The proportion of the cultivated area of the district which iBweATioN. 
is irrigated is higher than the normal for the Presidency. The Area 
statistics say that in ordinary seasons 27 per cent, of it is protected 
from famine and in all seasons nearly 22 per cent. Details for 
the different taluks, and figures showing the percentage of the 
wet area in each of. these which is irr^ated by the various classes 
of sources are appended : — 


Talnk. 

Percentage of wet area 
which is irrigated 
respectively by 

Percentage of total 
cultivated area which 
is protected 

(B 

1 

i 

1 

1 

C!3 

Tanks. 

Wells. 

s 

0 

s 

1 

0 

In ordinary seasons. 

In all seasons. 

Dindigful 

1-1 

6-6 

9*4 

0*2 

18*5 

16-3 

Kodaikanal 

1-0 

... 


... 

16*4 

16*3 

Madura 

16-7 

8*5 

G5 

1*0 

49*C 

44*7 

M61dr 

10*2 

8-4 

0*5 


36*2 

27*0 

Palni ... .1 

1*6 

30 

9*8 

0*1 

41*6 

21*4 

Periyakulam 

8-8 

3-6 

4.4 

0*1 

24-S 

21*6 

Tiramaugfalum 

0*1 

7-9 

2*4 

0*1 

18*7 

13*1 

District Total ... 

34-5 

87-0 

27-0 

1*6 

27-2 

21-7 


It will be seen that the best protected taluks are M adura and 
M61fir, which are served by the great Periydr project referred to 
later. Next come Palni, which is chiefly safe-guarded by its 
numerous excellent wells, and Periyakulam, which also benefits 
from the Periydr water. At the bottom of the list is Tiruman- 
galam, where there are hardly any channels and very few wells. 

Though a large proportion of Mdlfir is now safe from famine, 
the quality of the wet land in it is the poorest in the district, 
being mostly sandy red soil. This is clearly shown in the figures 

16 
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below, whioh give the percentage of the assessed wet land in each 
taluk which is assessed at each of the standard rates : — 


' 

Taluk. 

Feroentage of asBessed wot land which is 
assessed at 

d 

0^ 

fS 

i 

s 

I 

«D 

OQ 

d 

? 

s 

\ 



i3 

Dindigfiil 


2 

4 

‘13 

80 

^1\ 

12 

2 

Hadura 

... 


18 

Id 

18 

27 

13 

7 

M^lt5r 

• 


• * • 

1 

9 

60 

27 

3 

Palni 

8 

”5 

10 

11 

IV 

43 

11 

... 

Ferijakulaia 

1 

2 

4 

22 

82 

24 

11 

4 

Tiramangalatn 

... 

... 

> 6 

26 

88 

24 

6 

... 

Distriot Total ... 

... 

2 

6 

14 

22 

87 

16 

T 


It will be seen that nine-tenths of the wet land is 

assessed as lightly as Rs. 8-8-0 per acre and loss. 'Iho highly- 
rated land shown in this table as situated in the Palni talak is 
mainly that under the Shanmnganadi, one of the best sources in 
the district ; that in Madura is under the Vaigai channels and 
that in Periyakulam under aniouts on the Surali. It will bo seen, 
however, that less than a quarter of all tho wot land in the district 
is charged more than Rs. 4-8-0 per acre. This low figure is due 
to the generally inferior nature of tho irrigation sources. Exclud- 
ing the Perijdr project, the best of these are those depending on 
tlie Vaigai and Suruli, and they are only equal to the second 
best sources in the neighbouring districts of Coimbatore and 
Tinnevelly. 

Wells water no less than 27 per cent, of the total irrigated 
area in the district. The figures in the statement above show 
that the areas so irrigated are proportionally highest in Palni, 
Dindigul and Periyakulam. Madura and the south of Melfir 
require few of these SDurces, as they are so bountifully supplied 
with channels, bnt the north of M41fir contains a much smaller 
number of them than its oiroamstanoes warrant, l^he soil there 
is certainly for the most part rooky, but the snh-soil water is said 
to lie at no great depth. 

The wells in Tiiumangalam are usnally small affairs, tho chief 
expense connected with which is the necessity of revetting their 
sides to prevent the loose earth of that part of the district from 
falling into them. Elsewhere the wells (except the ' supplementary' 
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kind wliiclx axo dug in wet lands to supplement tank irrigation) 
are usually deep and large pits sunk at great cost in hard soil or 
through rook. The only water-Ufts in use are the ordinary 
pioottah and double mhote. In the case of the latter the buUocjks 
are always backed up the ramp after drawing up the bucket, and 
never detached and led round to the top of the slope in the 
convenient manner so common in the Deoean dietiicts. The 
buckets are either made of leather throughout or consist of an iron 
basin with a leather continuation. 

Except the Periy^r project referred to later, practically the 
whole of the irrigation works of the district, other than the wells, 
were made in the days of native rule. Old manuscripts say that 
very many of them were constructed by the numerous poligars 
among whom the country was divided up, and there is no record 
of the central government at Madura jhaving constructed any of 
them. Perhaps for this reason, they are aU of them small affairs. 
There exist none of the bold projects seen here and there in the 
Deccan districts — the Oumbum and Daroji tanks for instance — 
where a great embankment has been thrown across a valley and a 
whole river dammed back. The largest scheme was the Peranai 
anicut across the Vaigai which has now been replaced by the 
regulator which controls the irrigation from the Periydr. Except 
this Periy6p project, there is not a single work in all Madura which 
comes under any of the first three of the four main classes into 
which irrigation works are divided; and though the numerous small 
tanks and channels which irrigate the wet land of the district 
are important collectively, they are individually uninteresting. 
Statistics of the Revenue department show that out of a total of 
4,580 minor works, no less than 2,846 irrigate less than ten acres, 
and another 1,142 water more than ten but less than 50 acres. 
The local distribution of these minor works is as under : — 


Taluk. 

Under 60 
acres. 

60 to 500 
acres. 

Above 

600 

aoros. 

Dindigul 

1,788 

80 

1 

Madura 

217 

91 

12 

Mdldr 

1,718 

99 

1 

Kodaikanal 

84 

19 


Palui 

28 

32 

”*11 

Periyakulam 

76 

84 

9 

Tirumangalam 

178 

162 

1 

Total ... 

3,988 

667 

85 
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It will be seen that the rery great majority of them lie in the 
two taluks of Dindigul and Mfliir. Spring channels, which in 
some districts are such important sources, are in Madura dug only 
iu the bed of the Vaigai. The other rivers are little more than 
jungle-streams, and have no underflow worth mention. 

The rivers of the district and the areas which they respectively 
drain have been mentioned on pp. 10-12 above. The distribution 
among these basins (and the minor basins of which they are made 
up) of the irrigation works which are supplied -from rivers and 
their tributaries, and particulars of the rivers on which these works 
severally depend, are shown in the following statement ^ : — 
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Andipatti 

Vaigai and tribu- 
taries. 
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13 
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ManjalAr and tri- 

19 

44 
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bntaries. 




Mid Vaigai. 

Sdlayand&n 

Vaigai 

... 

223 

9,061 


Included in the first of these minor basins, that of Tiruman- 
galam, is the Nilaiyflr channel, which takes off from the Vaigai 
helow the Ohittanai and supplies 5,998 acres directly or indirectly. 


1 Oompiled from partionlarB kindly fnmisked by M.E.By. A. V. Bama- 
Buga Aiyai, b.a., b.c.b., EzeemtiTe Eng^eer of Madura district. 
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The land under this is the only part of the district in which the 
Voluntary Irrigation Oess is levied. 

Connected with the Lower Q*und£r basin are seven channels 
from the Vaigai which are supplied by horamhun^ or temporary 
dams made of brushwood and earth which are renewed every 
year. 

In the Palni minor basin, all but two of the channels have head 
sluices, 'rhe most important of them are the Aiyampalle anicut 
across the P^Mr, which irrigates 3,86(5 acres, and the Edttai dam 
on the Varadamanadi or Varatt^r, which supplies 2,176 acres. It 
is proposed to dam up the Porandal^r river in this basin and 
its tributary the Paohaiy^r and to form a reservoir which would 
ihcrease the supply in this area. The scheme, however, is a 
protective rather than a productive project. 

In the Dindigul minor basin, eight of the aniouts have head 
sluices. The most important of them is the Atthr dam, which 
waters 943 acres. 

In the Suruli minor basin the chief anicutsare the UttamdUu, 
Pilaiyamparavu and ChinnamanCir dams, which in*igate respec- 
tively 2,469, 2,451 and 1,666 acres. All but two of tho auiouts in 
this area have head sluices. 

In the Periyakulam minor basin, on tho other hand, none 
of the anionts have any head works. Tho best of thorn, that at 
Talattnkdvil, supplies 2,131 acres. 

Irrigation froto the Vardhanadi in this tract will shortly be 
improved by the Berij am proj ect recently sanctioned . The Borij am 
swamp lies on the top of the Palnis about twelve miles south-west 
of Eodaikanal at an elevation of 7,100 feet. It is about two 
miles long, runs nearly north and south, and is situated on tho 
water-parting of the Palni range, so that the southern portion of it 
drains into the Vardhanadi and tho northern into the Amardvati. 
The project, which was first suggested by Col. Pcunycuick, c.s.i., 
B.E., in 1887, consists in throwing dams across both ends of tho 
swamp and forming a reservoir with a capacity of 77*^ million 
cubic feet to increase the supply in tho Vardhanadi. Tho estimate 
amounts to Rs. 54,500. 

In the Andipatti minor basin lies the uppermost anicut on tho 
Vaigai, that at Kunnfir. 

Of the anicuts in the Vattilagundu basin the chief is that at 
Ayyampdlaiyam which supplies 971 acres. 

In the Sdlavaiiddn minor basin arc included the Toiikarai 
chaimel which takes ofi from the Chittanai dam across the Vaigai, 
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2J- miles below the Peranai, and supplies land on the south bank 
of the river, and also several spring channels which are excavated 
to tap the underJdow in the same river. 

Partioulars similar to those in the above statement arc not 
available for tho small area included in the basins of the Tim- 
manimuttdr and P^lfo in M616r taluk, as this is only now being 
examined by the Tank Eestoration party. Madura was the first 
district in which tho Tank Restoration Scheme was begun, but the 
Mdlfir taluk was not finished at the same time as the rest of it 
because it was not then clear how much of it would bo affected by 
the Periyfir project. 

The great Periy^r project already several times referred to 
consists, to state the matter very briefly, in damming the Poriydr 
(‘big river’) which flows down the western slope of the Q-hdts, 
through country possessing a superabundant rainfall, and turning 
the water back, by a tunnel through the watorsliedj down tho dry 
eastern slope oAlao Q-hats to irrigate the parched up plains on that 
side of the range. According to Oaptain Ward’s Survey Account 
of 1815, the first person to buggest this scheme was Mnttu Arula 
Pillai, prime minister of tho Ramnad Itdja, who in 1798 sent 
‘ twelve intelligent men ’ to enquire into its possibility. They 
reported in favour of it, but funds were lacking. In 1 808 Sir 
James (then Captain) Caldwell, the District Engineer, reported, 
after a oursory examination, that the scheme was impracticable. 
The matter, however, continued to he discussed, and in 1867 it was 
brought forward by Major Ryves, R.E., in a practical form. He 
proposed to construct an earthen dam 162 feet high across the 
Periyar and turn back the water down a cutting through the 
watershed. His idea was merely to divert tho river, and nob to 
store its waters. He estimated the cost of the matter at 17| lakhs. 
From 1868 to 1870 Colonel (then Lieutenant) Penny ouick, R.E., 
and afterwards Mr. R. Smith, investigated the scheme and a com- 
plete project, estimated to cost 54 lakhs, was drawn up which 
involved important modifications of Major Kyves’ proposals, 
among them the transfer of the site of the dam to a point seven 
miles lower down the river. Doubts arose as to tho practicability 
of constructing so huge an embankment of earth, and it was not 
until 1882 that Colonel Pennyouick’s proposal to build a masonry 
dam was accepted, and he was directed to revise the plans and 
estimates for the whole project. The scheme he drew up included 
a great masonry dam across the Periyar, a huge lake, and a tunnel 
through the watershed. It was sanctioned in 1884 and work was 
begun late in 1887. The estimate for direct charges was 62 lakhs. 
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The site of the dam and lake are in Travanoore territory and it 
was agreed that the British Q-overnment should pay an annual 
rent of Rs. 40,000 for a certain specified area and certain defined 
rights, and that the lease sho’ild run for 999 years with the option 
of renewal. Sovereign rights over the tract were reserved by the 
^JVavanoore State. 

The immense difficulties which arose and were overcome during 
the actual construction of the great project are detailed in the 
History of the Periydr Project (Madras Q-ovemment Press, 1899) 
by Mr. A. T. Mackenzie, one of the Engineers who helped to 
carry it through. The site of the works was an unhealthy 
jungle 3,000 feet in elevation, where rain and malaria rendered 
work impossible for a considerable portion of the year, where even 
unskilled labour was unobtainable, and to which every sort of plant 
and nearly all material had to be transported at great cost from 
a railway 76 miles off and up a steep gh^t road. A canal was 
constructed from the top of the ghit to the site of the dam to meet 
this latter difficulty, and later an overhead wire ropeway, driven by 
a turbine, was put up from the foot of the gh^t to the head of the 
canal. The difficulty of laying the foundations for a dam in a 
river of such magnitude (the discharge is equal to half the average 
flow of Niagara) and liable to such sudden and heavy freshes (one 
of these registered 120,000 cusecs) was immense, and at first 
the work was swept away again and again. The opo^ntions were 
described by the Chief Engineer, Ool. Pennyouiok, as the most 
anxious, difficult and exhausting of any which had come within his 
experience. After the foundations wore all in, further immense 
difficulty occurred in passing the ordinary flow of the river and the 
constant high freshes without damage to the masonry of the dam. 

After many expedients had been tried, this was eventually 
effected through a tunnel or culvert in the body of the dam itself, 
which was afterwards closed and plugged. On the left of the dam 
a sinalloT extension 2*21 feet long was built to close a dip in tho 
ground, and an escape 434 feet in length was made on the right. 
'Hho main dam was practically finished by October 1895. inolud- 
iog the parapets, it is 176 feet above the bed of tho river, 1,241 
feet long, 144 feet 6 inches wide at the bottom and 12 feet wide 
at the top. The front and rear walls are of rubble masonry and 
the interior is filled with concrete in surki mortal*. The lake 
impounded by it covers more than 8,000 acres and has a maxi- 
mum possible depth of 17(5 feet. 

The passage throngh the watershed consists of an open cutting 
or approach 5,342 feet long, a tunnel 5,704 feet long, and another 
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Open ontting or debouchure 600 feet long. The approach is 21 feet 
wide. The tunnel is 12 feet wide by foot high and has a 
gradient of 1 in 75. It was all blasted through solid rook, 
machine drills driven by compressed air supplied by a turbine 
plant being employed. A sluice-gate (Stoney^s patent) at the 
head of it controls the outflow. From the lower end of it the 
water hurls itself down the face of the hill into a stream called 
the VairavanAr, whence it flows into the Suruli and thence into 
the Yaigai. It has long been suggested that the great head 
obtainable at the outfall, 900 feet in a length of 6,800 feet, might 
be utilised for driving turbines for the generation of electricity. 
One difiioulty is that the water is only required for irrigation for 
nine or ten months in the year, whereas for any scheme for the 
production of electrical power on commercial lines it would need to 
be passed through the tunnel all the year round. The waste of 
water which this would involve could, however, be obviated by the 
construction of a reservoir on the plains, below the outfall and the 
power-station, and the feasibility of this is under examination. 

On the Suruli and Vaigai there are several ancient anicuts, and 
the supply at these has of course been increased since the PoriyAr 
water was passed into the rivers, but the mass of the water is not 
ntiliaed until it reaobes the Peranai (‘ big dam ’) aniout which 
crosses the Vaigai about miles due south of Nilakkditai, and 86 
miles from the mouth of the tunnel, where the river ohangea its 
course to the south-east. This Peranai is an old native work which 
fed a channel on the north bank of the river called the Vadakarai 
channel. A great deal of silt oolleoted above it and choked the 
river bed and the new main channel, and it has now been replaced 
by a regulator constructed on modern principles and possessing ten 
vents of 40 feet each, fitted with Colonel Smart’s oounterhalanoed 
shutters 'which oan he raised to allow the free passage of dangerous 
floods and lowered at other times to hold up water to the height 
required. From this regulator leads off the main canah which 
passes through a head sluice of six vents of twenty feet span. 
This runs nearly due eastwards ailmost as far oast as the town of 
MAlAr, is nearly 38 miles long, is six feet deep and has a carrying 
oapaoity of 2,016 ooseos at the head. The courses of the twelve 
branches whioh take off from it are shown in tho accompanying 
map of the area served by the project. Their total length is 
nearly 68 miles. 

The project was opened in Ootoher 1895 by Lord Wenlook, 
then Governor of Madras. The oonstmetion estimate was olosed 
on the Slst Mardh 1897 and the direct expenditure np to th e-p had 
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amounted to 81*30 lakhs, made up of 42*26 lakhs for the hoad 
work’s (the dam and tunnel), 18*43 lakhs for the main canals, 
branches and distributaries^ and 20*61 for establishment and tools 
and plant. Other works remain to be carried oat which, as far as 
can at present bo foreseen, will bring the total cost to nearly 100 
lakhs. The culturable area commanded consists of 106,000 acres 
of first crop and 61,000 acres of second crop on Q-ovemment land, 
and 20,000 and 9,000 acres of first and second crop respectively on 
zamin and whole inam wet land. The assessment rates on the 
Government land commanded were raised, in accordance with an 
announcement made at the time of the last Settlement (see p. 202), 
to those payable under irrigation sources of the first class adopted 
f or the disbnct, and zamin and whole inam wet lands are charged 
Es. 4 per acre for a first wet crop and Rs. 3 for a second. A 
Special Deputy Collector is in charge of the supply of water to 
these latter, of the collection of the assessment on them, the dis- 
bursement of loans to ryots, and other special matters connected 
with the project. The total areas actually irrigated since the first 
year in which the project came into operation are given in the 

margin. The net profit at 
present on the existing total 
capital outlay is 4*08 per cent. 

A project of this magnitude 
takes some time to attain its 
utmost extension. Eyots have 
emigrated from Coimbatore, 
Tinnevelly and Triohinopoly to 
the land commanded by it, but 
tho supply of labour and cattle 
is still unequal to the demand ; 
the obliteration of the former cart-tracks has necessitated tho design- 
ing of a system of new cross-roads, but these are not yet finished ; 
this difficulty of transport has made manure, which is always 
scarce in this area, more expensive than ever -; drainage channels 
are required, but have not all been carried out yet ; and the ryots, 
as already explained, have not yet adapted themselves to the new 
state of affairs but continue to grow one crop where they might 
raise two, to supersaturate their land to the detriment of the yield, 
and to avoid, instead of reclaiming, tho patches of alkaline land 
which exist. When the whole area commanded by the project 
has been taken up and the extension of second-crop cultivation 
begins in earnest, the project will scarcely he able to supply 
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1896- 1897 

1897- 1898 

1898- 1899 

1899- 1900 

1900- 1901 
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.1904h.l905 

ACS. 

48,623 

66,828 

77,710 

88,721 

100,168 

106,983 

105,228 

106,709 

110,002 

ACS. 

11,960 

18,816 

25,038 

29,712 

31,456 

36,237 

35,167 

86,240 

36,788 

ACS. 

60,673 

85,144 
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118,433 

131,613 
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140,896 

141,949 

146,790 
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sufBoient water for the demand. In order to increase the storage 
capacity of the lake and at the same time render the dam^ safe 
against extraordinary floods, an estimate has now been sanctioned 
for lowering the escape on the right, which is at present 14 feet 
below the crest of the dam, by 8 feet and erecting across it a 
regulator fitted with movable shutters 16 feet high. These will be 
raised during dangerous floods and thus increase the waterway 
on the escape, and lowered at other times. They will raise the full 
supply level of the lake by eight feet and its storage capacity by 
2,361 millions of cubic feet. 

In O.S. No. 22 of 1901 on the file of the West Bub-Court of 
Madura, Mr. Eobert Fischer (as proprietor of riparian villages on the 
Vaigai below the Peranai), the Lessees of the Eamnad and Siva- 
ganga zamindaris and the minor RSja of Eamnad brought a suit 
against the Secretary of State in connection with the builduig 
of the new regulator at the Peranai and the construction of the new 
main channel. They claimed that their rights as riparian pro- 
prietors lower down the Vaigai were iujurionsly affected hy these 
works, and prayed for a deoreo declaring, among other things, that 
Government had no right to erect the regulator or excavate the 
channel and requiring them to remove the one and either close 
the other or reduce it to the size of the old Vadakarai channel. 
The suit was dismissed in October 19i)3, but an appeal has been 
preferred to the High Court. 

It remains to note the economic condition of the agriculturist 
' of tlie district. It is sufiioient to take his case by itself for the 
reason that he constitutes nearly three-fourths of the total popula- 
tion and that the remaining fou^ depend for their welfare directly 
upon his prosperity and spending power. Statistics go to show 
that the Madura ryot is usually a farmer in a very small way. 
Of the pattas of the district, as many as 73 per cent, are for amounts 
as small as Es. 10 and less, and another 20 per oent. for sums 
between Es, 10 and Rs. 80 ; the average size of a holding is under 
six acres; and the average assessment thereon is just over Es. 10- 
But these figures are probably largely affected by the large number 
of EaEans who reside within the district. These people seldom 
farm in earnest, but live largely by blackmailing and theft. They 
are among the first to feel the pinch of a bad season, and, were 
they not accustomed to thieve then with more than usual energy 
and to emigrate light-heartedly with all their belongings to 
Rangoon and Ceylon, they would constitute a ounstent source of 
anxiety. Excluding these people, the Madura ryot appears to be 
comfortable enough. The wealth of the capital of the district has 
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no doubt led common repute to assess tbe well-being of tie rest of 
the oountiy at a higher standard than the oiroumstanoes warrant ; 
but the fact that since the famine of 1876-78 no relief-works 
or gratuitous relief have been necessary is significant. In the 
quinquennium 1897-1901 the average area cultivated was 22 per 
cent, greater than the average for the five years 1871-1875 
and the land assessment paid was 24 per cent, greater. During 
this period the population increased by 29 per cent., and it would 
therefore appear that tho people are multiplying dangerously faster 
than the meaus of subsistence. But during this same period the 
Periyfo irrigation has rendered available for the cultivation of rice 
much land which formerly bore only precarious dry crops, and has 
resulted in two crops being raised on considerable areas where 
only one grew before. Wells have increased enormously and have 
not only enabled a crop to be grown with certainty where cultiva- 
tion was formerly a gamble, but have permitted the planting of 
such valuable staples as tobacco in place of the dry crops and pulses 
with which the ryots were formerly content. Credit is sufficiently 
cheap. The Nattukdttai Ohettis abound, and in Madura is the 
Hindu Permanent Pund, capital Es. 2,99,964, which was started 
on 1st February 1894, moved in 1902 into tho substantial office 
near the west gCjpuram of the temple which was opened in March 
of that year by Lord Ampthill, and possesses a constantly increas- 
ing clieutSle. Ela-rndhis, or chit associations, arc also numerous. 
The members ol these agree to subscribe a fixed sum each month for 
a fixed period and lots are oast monthly to decide who shall take 
the whole of it. A man who once wins the pool is debarred from 
competing for it again but is obliged, of course, to go on with his 
monthly subscription until the end of the fixed period The parts 
of the district which stand most in need of improvement at present 
are the Kalian tracts in the north of M^ltir, the adjoining area in 
Dindignl and the north-west of Tiruiuongalam taluk. In tho two 
former of these it seems, from ofiioiiil reports, that much might bo 
done by increasing tho number of wells. For tho last the best 
hope at present lies in the chance of the supply in the Periy£r lake 
being sufficiently increased to ad nait of a channel being led to it 
from the Peranai regulator. 
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Beginiiiiigs of oonservanoy- -The Forest Act of 1882 — The existiiig forests— Their 
position — Their characteristics — In the oast and south of tho d.istriot On 
the slopes of the Falnis — On the Palni plateaus —In the Kambani valley-' 
Plantations — Minor prodnoe— CVrazing-fees — Working plans : in tho four 
eastern taluks— In the Kamham valley. 

It was not until the middle of tho last century that any attempt 
was made to conserve the valuable forests of the district. Up till 
1852, any one was allowed to fell any timber he chose, anywhere, 
without let or hindrance, and the jungles were being rapidly 
destroyed and stripped of all their choicest trees. In that year 
orders were issued prohibiting felling without a lioonso from the 
Revenue authorities, but no fee was charged for this permission 
and it was freely granted even to the timber-merchants who out 
down wood wholesale and exported it to Tan j ore, Tiiohinopoly and 
other districts which had no forests of their own. The only 
revenue derived from the forests was, the proceeds of tho leases cf 
jungle produce, and in 1854 the oppression by oiBBoial underlings 
of the hill tribes who collected these products led to tho abolition 
of even this source of profit. 

In 1856 Mr, Parker, the then Collector, brought to notice the 
great value of the growth in the Kambam valley and tho futility 
of the existing ordtrs for its protection, and two years later 
Government made a first beginning in .conservation by forbidding 
the destraotive methods by which plantain growing was carried 
on in the Palni hiUs. This cultivation consisted in clearing a 
space in the forest by felling and burning every tree within it, 
roughly ploughing in the ashes, and patting out the plantain 
cuttings in the rich soil thus reudered available ; after a few years 
the patch thus cleared was abandoned and another was treated in 
the same way; and since tlie abandoned clearings hardly ever 
produced good forest again, but merely relapsed into thorny wastes, 
thousands of acres of excellent jungle had thus been ruined. 

In 1857 Lieutenant (afterwards Colonel) Beddome, one of the 
first of the Assistant Conservators of Forests, visited the Palnis and 
sent in a report on the rapid denudation of their forests whiob 
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proceeding and also an elal)orat 0 list of, their flora.^ He said CHAP. v. 
that almost all the bigger teak and blaokwood iarees had already 
been felled; that even saplings of these varieties were being 
carried off for posts ; that vengai was similarly carted away in 
large quantities ; and that, in short, hardly any of the forest on 
any part of the range had not been ruthlessly ruined. 

In 1860 one forest overseer, salary Es. 80,. was posted to tho 
Eambam valley and in 1862 he was given a subordinate establish- 
ment costing Es. 100 a month. The meagre scale of this is 
sufficiently indioated by the fast that for the whole of the Palni 
hills only two peons on Es. 5 each were proposed, one for the 
Upper Eange and one for the Lower. The ‘ Forest department ’ 
thus constituted took charge of the more important woodlands of 
the district (including those of the Palnis, the Kambam valley and 
the Karandamalais) and its duties were dedned to bo the accom- 
plishment of strict ooaservancy and the satisfaction of the timber 
requirements of the Pnblio Works deparLment Some of the 
forests were adininisfcerei ontirely by .t, and others were worked 
oil an improved edition of the ol i liconso system, permission to 
fell being granted by the Forest Officer on payment to tho Revonuo 
department of fees varying with the nature of tho treo ; trees of 
certain varieties reserved for their special value Ijoing marked 
officially before being cut down (so as to protect saplings) ; and 
the timber felled being checked at certain tannahs by ‘Forest 
taunah police.'' Eyots were allowed to fell unreserved trees within 
their village boundaries free of charge if they wanted them for 
agricultural purposes. Side by side with the forests placed under 
the newly constituted establishment were others controlled in a. 
vague way by the Jungle Conservancy department, as it ^ves 
called, under the Collector. 

None of these three systems can be said to have worked 
successfully. Much of the duty of conservation was left to the 
revenue officers, who had other duties which already engrossed all 
their attention and were unable adequately to check frauds by 
village officers and others or unauthorised felling by ryots; and 
even in tho jungles which were specially under the Forest depart- 
ment there was a lack of systematic working and intelligent 
provision for the future. In 1871 tho Collector (there was a good 
deal of friction in those early days between tho Hevenue and the 
Forest authorities) said that in tho west of the district the depart- 
ment’s operations ‘ apparently consisted of purchasing timber at a 

^ Both these wore published by order ofQovernmontiu M.J.L.S. (1858), xix, 
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OEAP. V. fixed rate per oubio foot from the woodcmtters and selling it to the 

FoRBiBTs. general public at 100 per cent, profit., There was not the slightest 

check on the woodcutters/ 

In the years whioh immediately followed, the expected needs of 
the extension of the South Indian Railway (or ^ Great Southern 
India ’ line as it was called in those days) led to increased interest 
in the Madura forests, but the reports show that real conservation 
was far from being attained, illicit felling and the clearing of 
jungle for plantain gardens on the Lower Palnis going on much as 
before. A good deal of land was also cleared on this range and 
on the Sirumalais for oofPee gardens of an ephemeral kind which 
were abandoned soon after they were opened. 

In 1871 a small forest establishment was specially sanctioned 
for the Lower Palnis, and much debate took place regarding the 
possibility of taking up oertain tank-beds in Tirumangalam for 
plantations of babol {Acacia arahica) and vt helam {A, lev^ophlcea) ; 
of renting on Government behalf the forests on the Palnis which 
belonged to the Kanniv^di and Ayakkudi zamiiidaris and those on 
the Sirumalais which wore included in the Ammayan£yakkanur 
estate ; and of inducing the Travanoore Darbar to bring some of 
its timber to a d4p8t to be established at Kambam. Confidence in 
the Forest department was, however, still so small that the Court of 
Wards, which at that time was managing the jungles in the Gan- 
tamaniyakkanfir and Bddindyakkanfir zamindaris during the 
minority of their proprietors, declined to entrust these areas to the 
Forest officials. These and the other zamindari jungles were (as, 
indeed, they still are) a continual souroe of difficulty. Their exact 
. boundaries were so little known and they so dovetailed with the 
Government forests that fires started in them spread to the latter ; 
they rendered smuggling from the reserves a very simple affair ; 
and they undersold the Forest department by reckless felling when- 
ever a demand for timber or firewood arose. Their boundaries 
were subsequently ascertained and marked out by the Survey 
department, but in several cases appeals and suits followed which 
were not finally settled for a long period. 

In 1880 a Committee composed of Mr H. J. Stokes (the 
OoReotor), Major Campbell Walker (Deputy Conservator on special 
duty) and Mr. Gass (Deputy Conservator of the district) definitely 
selected 21 areas measuring 285 square miles (some of it within 
zamindaris) which they proposed to constitute reserves and clearly 
demarcate as such. N o very definite action was taken on this body^s 
proposals, but they constituted an important foundation for the 
prooeedings which were subsequently initiated. Grazing-f ees were 
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institated for the first time in accordance with a recommendation CHAP. v. 
by this Committee. Forests. 

In 1882 the Madras Forest Act was passed into law, the Jnngle 
Conservancy department came to an end, and reservation and con- Act of ibSS: 
servanoy were at last put on a regular footing. As in f»ther 
districts, the first step taken under this enactment was the ‘ forest 
settlement/ or the selection, demarcation, mapping and formal 
notification of all areas to be reserved, including the enquiry into 
and adjudication upon all claims over them (such as rights of way, 
cultivation or pasturage and the like) which were put forward by 
private individuals. 

As elsewhere, it was originally intended to divide all forests 
into three classes; namely, (1) reserved forests, in which all claims 
were to be settled under the Act ; (2) reseiwed lands, which were 
to be reserved subject to all rights that might le asserted, , the 
claims to rights in them remained unsettled; and (o) village 
forests, which were intended to meet the requirements of villages in 
localities where the custom of free-grazing and the iroo collection 
of firewood and leaves for manure had long and steadily obtained. 

In 1890, however, a further step in advance was made, and it was 
determined that all land which was to be protected at all should be 
formally settled under the Act and constituted ‘ reserved forest.^ 

The proposed scheme of village forests was abandoned as impiac- 
ticable, but villa gera w^^e allowed their old privileges over unre- 
served lands, except that ihey might not cut reserved or classified 
trees without permission. 


The figures in the margin show the extent and situation of the 


Taluks. 

Area in 
square miles 
of reserved 
forest. 

Percent- 
age to 
total 
area of 
taluk. 

Dindigul 

88 

8 

Madura 

49 

11 

M^ldr 

106 

22 

Falui 

Kodaikaual ... 

210*] 

36 

Perijakulatu. 

152 

10 

Tirumangalam. 

13 

2 

District Total 

620 

13 


* Inolndes 9 square miles ‘proposed 
for reservation.* 


reserved forests as they have 
been finally notified under the 
Act.^ It will be seen that 
the largest areas are in the 
taluks of Kodaikanal, Periya- 
kulam and Mdltr, and the 
smallest in Tirumangalam and 
Palni, in both of which latter 
the extent is quite insignifi- 
cant. I'he reserves were 
nearly all surveyed by the 
Q-overnment of India Survey 
between 1888 and 1894 on a 
scale of 4 inches to the mile. 


The existing 
forests. 


^ For assistance with the rest cf this chapter I am greatly indebted tc 
Jtfr. Hi B. Br/ant, District Forest Officer. 
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The Madura forests difEer widely fioiu those in some places 
(South Coimbatore and Tianovelly, for exeunplo) in that they are 
not situated all in one block but are scattered about all (jvex the 
district with cultivation and zamin forests everywhere intorveniug 
among them. Broadly speaking, they may be readily and oou- 
veniently grouped into four main classes : First, the open and 
deciduous growth on the plains and slopes of the low hills in the 
Madura, Mdidr, Bindigul and Tirumangalam taluks in the east 
and south of the district, which cannot bo expected to yield 
anything in the shape of timber for many years to come, but are 
of great value for the supply of grazing, leaf manure, firewood, 
dharooal, and poles and other small building material ; secondly, 
the deciduous forest on the north and south slopes of the Palnis, 
which formerly contained large quantities of valuable timber trees, 
especially eenffai, but has been very extensively felled and damaged 
by unrestricted lopping and grazing ; thirdly, the evergreen for- 
ests on the plateaus of the Upper and Ijowor Paluis ; and fourthly 
(the most valuable, as forests, of the whole) the KAmbam valley 
jungles, yielding teak, venpai and blaokwood {DcUbergia lattfoUa) 
and numerous other timber trees only sooond to thorn in value. 

A very largo proportion of these woodlands, however, is unfortu- 
nately included in zamindari estates and is not under tho control 
of the Forest department. The plateau and tlie westom slopes of 
the Sirumalais belong to the Ammayaniyakkandr estate ; large 
areas on the northern slopes of tho Palms appertoui to the 
Eettayamb4di and Ayakkudi zamindaris ; all the eastern end of 
the same range up to the western boundary of Diudigul taluk is 
the property of the zamindar of Kanniv^di ; a groat slice of the 
forests on the western side of the Kambam valley belongs to 
B6din4yakkandr and T4varam ; and, except a comparatively small 
Jttoa at the head of the same valley and another just east of 
Andipatti, the whole of the Varushanid and i.ndipatti hills are 
induded in the estates of Gantamaudjakkanfir, Erusakkaniyakka- 
ndr, S4ptdr and Doddappandyakkandr. The hill ranges and the 
boundaries of the various proprietary estates are shown in the map 
at the end of this volume, and roughly it may he said that the 
Government reserves now Occupy the hills of the district less tho 
areas on them which are zamindari land. 


A short account may be given of the chief chaiaoteristioi of the 
grovrth in the Gov^^t forests in each of tho four groups into 
wduc^ they Imve been above arranged. The hills on which they 
stand have already been briefly described above on pp 3 to 9 
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The duef forests in the four taluks in the east and south of the 
district are those on the northern, eastern and south-eastem slopes 
of the Sirumalris (the rest of this range, as has been said, belongs 
to the zamindar of Ammayantiyakkandr), on the Alagarmalais to 
the east of them, the Pemmalais and Manjamalais connecting 
these two ranges, on the Karandamalais to the north of them, the 
scattered Kattam hills to the east of these last and the hills just 
south of the Aildr railway-station. There are small plateaus on 
the top of the Sirumalais, Pemmalais and Karandamalais, hut the 
other lulls consist of narrow ridges with steep, stony sides on which 
there is no depth of soil and on which, in consequence, any seed- 
lings which may come up are quickly scorched to death in the hot 
weather. On all these hills the growth (which is all deciduous) 
was out to ribbons in the days before conservation began. In 
1871 it was reported that almost every stick had been cleared as 
far as the base of, and for a considerable distance up, the slopes of 
the Sirumalais. The northern side of the Manjamalais has been 
largely deared for plantain-gardens and (judging from the amount 
of slag still lying about thorn) the Karandamalais and their 
immediate neighbours must have suffered much from the cutting 
of timber for the smelting, in former years, of the iron ore which 
is found in them. 

Almost nine-tenths of the growth on the hills in these eastern 
and southern taluks is now Allm%ia amara, which is said to owe 
its escape from destruction to the fact that goats do not care about 
it. These enemies of the forests are very numerous in this part 
of the district, as until recently Diudigul was a great tanning 
centre, and under recent orders they have been admitted to the 
reserves in such large numbers that the grazing-fee receipts have 
bounded up from Es. 16,000 in 1900—01 to Es. 29,000 in 1904—05. 
Next to AKisKWf, the prevailing species are Acacias, Wrighiia, 
Cassia, Bandia and Oarissa, but a stunted growth of certain of the 
more valuable timber species is found in places. Teak, vengai, 
blackwood, the hard and heavy Sardvnekia hinata, Termimlia 
tommtosa, satinwood {Ohhroxylm Swieienia) and other varieties 
are fairly plentiful, for example, in the ‘ pole areas,’ as they are 
called, in the Alagarmalais and elsewhere, and many gall-nut 
trees {Termimlia ehebula) are found throughout the area. About 
Aildr the striking-looking ‘ umbrella tree ’ (Acacia phnifrons) is 
conspicuous. All these reserves are already greatly the better for 
the conservation accorded them, the southern slopes of the Alagar- 
malai, failing Madura, which were formerly quite bare, showing a 
specially notable improvement. A road has been driven through 
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the lesecTes on this hill, eight miles in length, from the forest 
rest-hoTise at Mnahr on the south to that at Patnam on the north. 

The forests in the second of the above four groups, those on the 
slopes of the Palnis, are also deddnous and hare also been greatly 
damaged in past years by indisoriminate felling and burning, so , 
that but little real timber now remains among them. The two 
best portions of them are probably that in the north-east oomer of 
the range, between the Ayakkudi and Eanniv^di estates, where 
the soil is unusually good, and that at the north-west oomer, in the 
Maujapatti valley, an inaccessible and very feverish tract sloping 
down from the great Elikal shola to the Amar^vati river. On the 
prominent Aggamalai spur immediately west of Perlyakulam town 
is a beautiful shola called the Tambirak^nal, which affords an 
uncommon example of a tract of forest which has been able 
to recover from the felling and burning which accompanies hill 
cultivation. Laud so treated seldom again becomes clad with real 
forest, but turns into a rank, thorny wilderness of worthless 
impenetrable scrub. The commonest trees on these Palni slopes 
are vmgai {Pterocarpus Marsupmn) and veklsdli {Amgetssus 
lafifoUa), but the white and red cedars and some teak and 
blackwood occur, and gall-nut trees are numerous. 

The third of the three groups, the forests of the Lower and 
Upper Palni plateaus, are more valuable and contain evergreen 
trees. The line between the two plateaus is roughly that drawn 
north and south through Neutral Saddle. The woodlands in the 
Lower Palnis, as has already been seen, have been greatly out 
about for plantaui and coffee cultivation, hduch cardamom grow- 
ing also goes on among them; but as this plant flourishes best 
under heavy shade, the larger forest trees have not been so greatly 
interfered with in the areas where it is raised. The soil in this 
tract is a dark loam, especially rich in the valleys, and in this 
several fine sholas of large extent still survive undamaged and thrive 
well. Among the more important trees in these are VHexdUmima, 
the so-called ‘red cedar’ {Asrocarpus fraxinifolim), Kcidi Cedreh. 
toona^ the last two of which are very useful for planking and 
boz-makingi Glall-nut trees are plentiful everywhere. 

To the west, where the ascent to the Upper Palni plateau 
begins, the soil gradually deteriorates and becomes shallower, and 
after the low hill lying between the village of Tindikkudi and 
itfl neighbour Pannaik^du is left behind, the vegetation gradually 
ohanges and the heavier forest soon entirely disappears and is 
replaced by open, grassy downs dotted vith stunted trees and 
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sluraljs 'witli sholas herd and there in some of the moister and more 
sheltered Talleys. Nearly all these woods are included in the 
Upper Falni reserves, but scarcely a dozen are of any real size. 
Among the best known of them are Tiger shola, near Neutral 
Saddle ; Perumil shola, on either side of Law’s gh^t there (this 
is full of gall-nut trees) ; Yanjankdnal, further down the same 
road; Kodaikanal, in the hill-station of that name; Gmndan 
shola, about two xuiles west of this ; Doctor’s Delight, four miles 
west of Eodaikanal and a favourite place for pionios ; and Kdkal 
shola, some fifteen miles west of that station. None of these 
oontaiu any great store of timber trees, the prevailing species 
being jEugenia AmoUiam and JSlosoearpus, and they are chiefly 
valuable as protectors of the sources of a series of useful streams. 
Many of them are thought to show signs of having been greatly 
damaged by fire in previoTis years. The great undulating plateau 
on the top of the Falnis, which stretches from the outskirts of 
Eodaikanal right away to the Travauoore frontier on the west and 
' Bddiniyakkanfir limits on the south, has recently, after consider- 
able discussion,^ been reserved under the Forest Act and given 
the name of the ‘ Ampthill Downs.’ It is over 52 square miles 
in extent and about one-fourth of it consists of sholas and three- 
fourths of open, rolling, grassy downs. It is diversified with 
peaks running up to from 7,000 to 8,000 feet and is one of the 
most beautiful tracts in all the Presidency. 

The last of the four groups into which the Madura forests may 
be divided (those in the E!ambam valley) contains the most 
interesting and valuable evergreen forests in the district. As has 
been said, Guvemment owns only a comparatively small patch of 
the immense area of jungle which lines both sides of this valley 
and dothes the whole of the Yarushandd valley, its next neighbour 
to the east. Travelling southwards from Periyakulam along the 
west side of the Kambam valley, no Q-overnment forest (excepting 
a patch on the Aggamalai spur just west of Periyakulam) is 
reached until one gets nearly to Kdmbai. Even then tho growth 
from this point to the head of the valley cannot be said to be of 
great importance to the streams which rise in it, for it consists of 
a narrow belt on hills which rise suddenly and precipitously to 
the watershed, the other slope of which is Travauoore territory. 
On the east side of the lower end of the valley, the only Govern- 
ment reserves of any size are two which lie respectively just north 
and south of the road from Xndipatti to Usilampatti. The most 
important blocks are those on the eastern side of the head of the 

' Bee B.P., Forest No. 149, dated 28tli May 1803, and ooUneoted papers. 
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Kambata valley— among them the Mflag6dal6r reserve, throngk 
which runs part of the Periydr tunnel, and the Vannathipfirai 
reserve, some 24,600 acres in extent and (except the ‘ Ampthill 
Downs ’) the largest in the district. These lie on the top and sides 
of the ‘High Wavy Mountain/ The upper part of this hill 
consists of an undulating plateau, perhaps fifteen square miles in 
area, which is covered with a continuous, dense, evorgreon forest 
which is a favourite haunt of elephants and runs down in long 
irregularly shaped masses for a considerable distance through the 
deep valleys on either side. Below it is a zone of bare, rooty, 
grass land, and beneath that again the lower slopes are well 
covered with deciduous forest. This tract all drains into the 
Kambam valley, and in it lie the sources of the Suruli river, the 
beautiful fall of which is a well-known land-mark on the road 
to the Periy^r lake. The upper parts of it contain hlaokwood 
{Dalbergia Lagerstrmmia microcarpa and some teak of 

fair size, while the lower forests produce AnogeissiLS latifoUa^ Adina 
cordifoUaj Balbergia paniculaiay Pterocarpus Marsupiumy Schhichera 
trijuga and other marketable timber trees, and also the xdiXQAquihna 
agallocha (called dkil in the vernacular) the ‘ scented eagle-wood ^ 
of commeroei But almost every sound tree in the lower levels 
was carried off in the days before conservation began, and it will 
be many years before the growth recovers from the treatment it 
then underwent. 

The artificial plantations in the district are four in number. 
In 1870 Colonel (then Captain) Campbell Walker started planta- 
tions of teak at Velankombai, at tho northern foot of the Palnis 
not far from Palni town, and at Vannathip^rai, near the foot of 
the ghdt to the Periydr lake. Bach of them now contains some 
4,500 trees. The sites were not particularly well chosen, as neither 
of them receives the full benefit of the south-west monsoon. The 
former is, moreover, liable to be flooded by an adjoining channel, 
and the saturation so caused has at difierent times killed a good 
many of the trees in it. 

In this same year (1870) a plantation of blue gum and 
Australian hlaokwood {Acacia meUnoayhn) was begun at Kcdai- 
kanal in order to provide that station with firewood and so save 
from destruction the fine Eodai shola after which it is named. 
Here again the site was not well chosen, and the growth has been 
indifferent. The firewood supply has since been supplemented 
by a plantation begun in 1887-88 at Gundan shola, about two 
miles W'esfc of the station, which is now an extensive affair. It 
was partly burnt in Pebruaiy 1895, when considerable damage 
Vas done to it, and again in 1905. 
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The minor produce of the forests includes numerous items OHAP. v. 
of which the chief are, perhaps, gall-nuts {kcMzMy^ the fruit of PoBssrii. 
Terminalia chebuila), leaves for manure and cardamoms. uinZ 

The pi^noipal gall-nut areas are on the Lower Palnis, where 
the tree abounds in the deciduous forest and is also scattered over 
the open grass land. In former days the methods of collecting 
its produce were wasteful in the extreme, trees being lopped, and 
even felled, to save trouble in picking their fruit. The privilege 
of collection and sale is now leased out to contractors, but the 
spread of the chrome process of tanmng has caused a great decline 
in the value of gall-nuts and the revenue from this source in the 
Palnis has fallen in recent years from Rs. 15,000 to Rs. 2,000. 

Leaves for manure are especially sought after in the areas 
recently brought under wet cultivation with the Periy^r water, and 
are carted great distances by the ryots. In these tracts Cassia 
auriculata shrubs growing on unreserved lands have recently 
been allowed to be gathered for manure free of charge, and this has 
caused a further decline in the forest revenue from ‘ minor produce.^ 

Areas grown with cardamoms are let out on leases, which us- 
ually run'for thirty years. The price of the fruit has fallen of late 
years and the competition for land for growing it has declined. A 
demand for lemon-grass {Andropogon citratum) for the distillation 
of oil has recently arisen, and this brings in a small income. 

The revenue from grazing-fees is inconsiderable in comparison Gra*iii^?-fee«. 
with the extent of the forests. The reserves in the east of the 
district contain little good grass and many of those in the west 
are out of favour with the herdsmen because they oontaia no 
places suitable for the penning of cattle at night and because 
water is scarce there iu the hot weather. Pew cattle are ever 
driven to the Upper Palni grass lands to graze, but large numbers 
go to the Travanoore forests up the pass leading to the Periydr 
lake. 

Working plans have recently been drawn up and sanctioned Working: 
for the forests in the four eastern taluks of the district (the 
Kanavaipatti and Palamddu forest ranges) and also for those taluks, 
in the Kambam valley (the Kambam range). For the remaining 
two ranges, namely, Kodaikanal, which includes the reserves on 
the Upper Palnis and their slopes, and Tandikkudi, in which are 
comprised the Lower Palni woodlands, schemes have not yet been 
made out. 

The first of the above two working plans includes all the 
Grovernmont reserves in the taluks of Madura, M^lfir, Dindigul 
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&ad Tiramangalam. It was prepared in 18d8-dd and saiiotioEed 
iiil900.‘ 

Very briefly stated^ its proposals are that (with the exception 
of certain definite tracts containing fair timber and called ‘ polb 
areas,’ and a few others in which the poverty of the stock is such 
that there is no probability of there being anything in them worth 
felling in the next 30 years) the whole area is to be ooppioed in 
the same rotation and on the same method. The large preponder- 
ance of he crop consists of Albizzia amctra, which coppices, 
admirably, and reproduotion of the forest by sowing is not thought 
likdy to succeed, for the reasons that almost everywhere the 
reserves stand on steep slopes where the.soil is shallow, stony, 
scorched up in the hot weather and trodden to pieces by cattle 
in the rains. The period of rotation is to be 80 years, and each 
block will be sold once in 30 years, as it stands, by auction, to 
contractors who will coppice it. It will then have ten years 
complete rest, grazing being prohibited in it. Thereafter cattle 
will be allowed to graze in it on payment of the usual fees, and 
at the end of five years more (by which time the coppice shoots 
win be fifteen years old) goats will also be admitted at fairly high 
rates, the area in which they are allowed being, however, changed, 
every two years and limited in extent. 

Provision is made for the supply to ryots of manure leaves, 
which are highly valued in all the wet land under the Periy4r 
channels, by allowing people to collect them at the usual rates (in 
those blocks which are not undergoing a complete rest) on a rota- 
tion of three years. Three trees — satinwood {Chhroitylon Stoieienia), 
Wrightia iiticioria and Ixora pcervif'ora — ^whioh together form about 
five per cent, of the crop and are of value as timber, are not to be 
lopped for manure leaves. 

The coppicing is expected to produce about five tons an acre 
and fiuewood is now supplied, not only to the smaller villages, but 
to a d^p6t in Madura, to the Madura spinning-mill and to the 
South Indian Bailway. The annual output has risen rapidly 
in the last few years and is now 20,000 tons. The revenue from 
firewood has increased from less than Bs. 100 in 1900-01 to 
nearly Bs. 68,000 in 1904-05. 

The working plan for the Bambam valley forests, which was 
sanctioned in 1901,* is somewhat more complicated. It divides the 

^ See B.P., Poreei Ko. 886, dated ISth September 1900, in wbiobi the plan ie 
printed in eatenso. 

* See B.P., Forest No. 310, dated SOtfa. September 1901, in which it is printed 
in fall. 
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total area into six classes of foreet ; namely, areas to be treated as 
(tt) fuel reserves, (6) ground for browsing goats, (e) evergreen 
forest, {d) timber tracts, (e) land for grazing cattle, and (f) unpro- 
ductive and unworkable portions. 

The first of these, the fuel reserves, are small and are to be 
worked on the system of exploitation known as ‘ coppice with 
standards ’ on a rotation of 30 years, browsing and grazing being 
prohibited. In the next class of forest, the land provided for 
browsing goats, cattle as well as goats are to be admitted, but no 
felling is to be allowed. The third class, 1:he evergreen forests, 
are to be left untouched as protectors of the sources of streams. 
No felling is to be allowed in them nor any grazing nor browmng. 
As they contain no grass and 'are difficult of access, goats and 
cattle are as a matter of fact never driven to them even now. 

' The timber tracts, the fourth of the above classes, are to be 
rigidly protected from fixe in the hope that in time seedlings may 
firing up and xeclolhe the many open spaces left by former reck- 
less felling, and eventually selected patches axe to be planted up. 
Previously, fires ran every year through the shrubs and coarse 
grass which now covers these gaps, and killed all seedlings ; and 
even now the greatest damage is caused by the fires which 
annually burn the whole of the Travaucore jungles along the 
boundary and the violence of which is so great that no ordinary 
fire-line is enough to stop them. Q-oats are to be excluded, but 
cattle are to be admitted to help in keeping down the grass and so 
TniTiiTniRiTig the Spread of any fires which occur. There is at 
present little demand for timber from Government reserves in this 
part of the district, as large quantities are imported from Travan- 
core State down the gh4t from the Periy4r lake. 

The last of the workable areas, the land for cattle-grazing, 
indudes the poorer compartments on the west side of the valley 
under the precipitous cliffs already referred to. The trees here 
are of inferior species, few in number, widely scattered, and mostly 
hacked to pieces by the villagers. Even if the damaged stock 
could be cut back and protected for a long period it is thought 
doubtful whether it would be of much value, and tberefdre this 
area is to be left open for grazing on tbc usual terms. 
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— TahleB of weight— Measures for grain— Liquids — Land — Distance— And 
time— Coinage. 

In every district in this Presidency tlie number of people 
who subsist by agriculture and the tending of floots and herds 
greatly exceeds the proportion employed in all other callings put 
together, and in Madura this preponderance is raore marked than 
usual, nearly three-fourths of the people living directly or in- 
directly by the land. The census figures of 1901 showed that 87 
per cent, of the agriculturists were cultivators of their own land 
and that less than 2 per cent, owned land without cultivating it. 
Peasant proprietorship thus greatly predominatos over all other 
classes of tenure. Of those who lived by farm-labour but pos- 
sessed no fields of their own, nine-tenths wore day-labourers and 
only one-tenth farm-servants engaged for long terms. This is a 
very different state of things from that prevailing in some other 
districts, Tanjore for example, where the agricultural cooly is 
very commonly the servant of the big land-holder and bound 
down to him by numerous pecuniary and other obligations. 

Agrioultu^ methods have been refen*ed to in Chapter IV 
above, and in Chapter I will be found some account of the 
cattle, sheep and goats of the district. It remains to consider 
here the callings which are connected with arts nnd industries and 
with trade. The ordinary village handicrafts of the blacksmith^i 
carpenter, potter and the rest do not differ from the normal, and it 
will suffice.to refer briefly to the methods of the other aitisans. 

The industry which employs the largest number of hands is 
weaving, ^bnt the proportion of the people subsisting by it is 
smaller than the average for the Presidency as a whole. The 
materials employed are wool, silk and cotton, and it will be found 
that the7greater part of the work is done by people of foreign 
castes who have come to the district from elsewhere, 
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Wool is only used for making coarse blankets. The Eurli- 
bas, a Oanarese-speaking community who immigrated to the 
distriot in years gone by from the Mysore and Deccan country, 
weave these articles from the wool of the black and white sheep. 
The industry is practically confined to the Dindigul, Palni and 
Periyakulam taluks and (except the actual shearing of the sheep) 
is carried out by the women. The sheep are first shorn when 
they are six months old and thereafter twice annually, in January 
and June, until their death, which generally occurs in their 
seventh year. The black wool is sorted by hand from the white, 
and the blankets are either black, white, a mixture of the two, 
black with white borders, or vice versA. The wool is never dyed. 
It is spun by hand and woven on a primitive horizontal loom 
fitted with clumsy appliances. The warp threads are first 
stiffened with a paste made of crushed tamarind seed and water. 
The finished article, the demand for which is entirely local, is 
usually six cubits long by three wide and is sold at the weekly 
markets at prices varying from As. 12 to Rs. 2. 

Cottou is wovon into fabrics of very varying quality. The 
coarsest of these are the thick white dupatis in which the ryots 
are wont to wrap themselves in the cold season and which cost 
from He. 1-4 to Rs. apiece. These are woven from machine- 
made yam and are never dyed. They are chiefly made by a few 
Kaikdlans in Palni and Ayakkudi, and some Eavntans in the 
latter place; by Paraiyans in a number of villages in the Kanni- 
vddi zamindari and tbo T^dasandfir division of Dindigul taluk ; 
and by Native Obristiaus (originally Ambattans by caste) and 
Rdvutansin Sdttangudi and some other places in Tirumangalam. 
In Timmarasandyakkanlir, Sdliyans weave narrow strips of a 
similar coarse fabric which are sown together and used for 
making native tents and pardahs. 

The cloths commonly worn by the women of. the middle 
and lower classes are made by several different castes in many 
different places and vary greatly in quality. In Dindigul taluk 
the chief centres are Dindigul and Ambdturai. In Dindigul, 
about 100 families of Sdniyans (who speak Canarese) make the 
coarser varieties from English yam, and some 600 families of the 
GujardtL Patnfilkdrans (see p. 109) weave the better kinds 
and also make a peculiar class of cloths for men in which silk 
spun with special fineness and silver thread imported from France 
are used, and which aie mostly exported to Madras, In Ambd- 
tnrai and two or three neighbouring villages Oanarese-speaking 
Sddans mak© the commoner kinds of women’s cloths. They buy 
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■ CHAP. 71. the yarn and dye it themsdves with iinported aniline and alizarine 
Abts and pigments, and export the finished article to Tanjore and Burma. 
NDD^Es^ T^dikkomhu, Kaikdlans weave similar fabrics. 

In Nilakkdttai talnk the chief centres are Mnllipallam, 
Tenkarai (on the opposite side of the Vaigai) and Vattilagnndn. 
At the first of these the weavers are Sedans, some 300 looms are 
at work and women’s cloths are woven from yam imported from 
. Madura and dyed locally with imported colours. They are sent 
in considerable quantities to Colombo and the Tinnevelly district. 
In Tenkarai, Kaikdlans working at piece-rates for Patniilkiran 
capitalists, and in Vattilagnndn, Patnfilk^rans and Sdniyans, 
carry on a similar industry on a smaller scale. 

In Palni taluk the weaving is mainly done in the head-quarter 
town. There, about 200 S^dan, 160 S^niyan, and 50 Kaikdlan 
families make like stuffs in a similar manner. The Kaikdlans 
usually work at piece-rates for capitalists belonging to the other 
two communities. Some 300 Pat-nfilkdran houses are also 
employed in making cloths with silk borders for men. The silk 
is obtained from Coimbatore, Kumbakdnam and Madras, and the 
stuffs are exported to the Tanjore, Salem and Coimbatore districts. 

In Periyakulam taluk the Sdliyans of Timmarasanfiyakkanfir, 
already mentioned, have lately taken to making coarse cloths for 
women j the B6daiis and Padmas£les of Vadugapatti, hamlet of 
Mrflaraangalam, have each abonfc 1 00 looms working at similar 
fabrics ; and the Patnfilkirans of Mdlamangalam and Periyakulam 
turn out the same staffs and also handkerchiefs with silk borders. 

Bat the most important cotton-weaving centre in all the 
district is Madura itself, where the industry is in the hands of 
the Patnfilk^raus. The fabrics they make are better woven and 
of more varied designs than those of any other place and are 
exported in large quantities to Madras and elsewhere. Their 
white cloths made from European yarn and ornamented with 
borders of gold or silver thread are especially famous, 

Bilk-Heaving. This community is the only caste in the district which manu- 
factures all-silk goods as distinct from those containing merely 
an admixture of silk or ornamented with silk borders. The 
industry is practically confined to Madura town, but there it is 
of much importance. Both cloths and turbaus are made and the 
latter, which usually have borders of gold or silver thread, are in 
great demand. The raw material is imported-from Bombay and, 
to a less extent, from Oalcutta, Kolleg^l and Mysore State. 
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Except in Madura, the looms and other appliances used by CHA.P. VI. 
the weavers are of the kind asnal elsewhere and call for no special Abts and 
description. The women and children of the weaver castes do 
much of the preliminary work, snoh as preparing the warp. 

In Madura the Patndlkarans have made several attempts to AppUaaoes. 
introduce improved machinery. A few fly-shuttle looms have 
been tried, but they are not popular for use with the higher counts 
of yam, as they are apt to break the warp threads. Warping 
is not usually done in the ordinary method (walking up and 
down a long line of sticks stuck in the ground and winding the * 
thread off the spindlo in and out of these) but the thread is 
wound on to a series of iron pegs arranged on a square wooden 
frame. This enables the work to be done indoors and in all 
weathers. A patent has been ttiken out for a modification of tho 
country loom which enables it to weave figures on the borders of 
cloths, and another patent for an entirely new kind of loom has 
been applied for. 

Except in Madura, again, nothing has been dono to improve Dywng. 
dyeing processes or to prevent the imported aiiiline and alizarine 
compounds from ousting the native vegetable pigments. 

In Madura a number of Patnillkarau firms are carrying on 
dyeing operations on a largo scale and on improved lines and 
vegetable products are generally employed for their silk fabrics. 

Kamela powder (collected from the surface glands of tho capsules 
of the tree Mallotus Philippmensis) is used for yellow, lac for red 
and indigo for blue. Tho dye called ^ Madura red ’ used once to 
be very famous, and efforts have chiefly been directed to the 
production of this. The dye is generally made as follows : Tho 
ashes of a plant called (Salicomia InHecC), which grows wild 

iu certain parts of tho district, are stirred with cold water and 
the solution left to stand till tho evening. Some of it is then 
mixed with ground-nut oil (or, if the thread to bo dyod is of the 
finer varieties, with gingelly oil) which becomes emulsified and 
milky in appearance. In this mordant the thread is soaked all 
night, and next day it is dried in tho sun. This alternato soak- 
ing and drying is repeated for ton days, and ou the eleventh 
the thread is taken to tho Vaigai (tho water of which river is 
said to bo especially favourable to dyoing operations) and left to 
soak there in running water for some hours. By that time it is 
beantifully white. Next, tlie roots of Oldenliindia umbellaia (chay- 
root, imb\irdn \n the veruacular) and the dried loaves of the shrub 
Mmecylon etMe (Mf/am) are steepod together in water for botuo 
time, and to this solution is added some of a German alizarine dye. 
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The thread is again soaked in this for a night, and next boiled 
for two hours ; and then it is taken to the river, left in running 
water for some time and finally dried in the sun. It is now the 
fine red colour which is so popular. Deeper shades are obtained 
by giving additional atee pings in the dye-solution. For certain 
special kinds of fabrics, the alizarine dye is sometimes replaced 
by vegetable pigments, but this is rare. 

Madura used to be famous for the manufacturo of tbe gold 
and silver thread (or ^lace/ as it is sometiinos called) which 
figures so largely in the borders of the more expensive kinds of 
cloths and turbans. The local weavers now use tho cheaper 
French and English thread exclusively, but a few Musalmans 
still carry on the industry to supply a demand which survives in 
Tinnevelly, Triohinopoly and Travancore. They melt silver and 
lead iu a clay crucible and oast the alloy into thin bars. These 
are hammered still thinner and then drawn through a series of 
holes of gradually dimiuishing size until they are transformed 
into exceedingly fine wire. The women then hammer this flat to 
make the thread. Gold thread is made in the same way, the 
silver bars being coated with gold before being ^ drawn ^ iuto 
wire. Gold is so ductile that it continues to cover the silver with 
a fine coating right through to the end of the process. 

In Madura town some ten or twenty persons practise the art 
of wax-printing which is so extensively carried on at Kumhakd- 
nam, Oonjeeveram and Wallajahbad. X'his consists iu printing 
designs on the cloth in wax with metal blocks, or drawing them 
by hand with a kind of iron pen provided with a ball of aloe 
fibre to act (somewhat} on the principle employed in a fountain 
pen) as a reservoir for the wax. When the designs are finished, 
the fabric is immersed in the dye-tub, and then, while the body of 
it takes the dye, the design (being protected by the wax) remains 
unaffected and retains its original colour. The wax is then melted 
off by plunging the fehric into hot water and the design appears 
in white on a coloured ground. If required, the design itself can 
afterwards he separately dyed by putting the whole cloth into a 
tub of some other pigment. Cloths for both men and women, 
and also handkerchiefs, are manufactured in this manner. 

A primitive method also employed for producing a rude pat- 
tern on a cloth consists in knotting small portions of the stuff at 
regular intervals with bits of string. These knotted parts are 
not touched by the dye and relnain white while all the rest of the 
ploth is oolonxed. 
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Connected with the weaving industry is the ootton-spinning CHAP, vi, 
which is done at Messrs. Harvey’s steam mill near the Madura Arts and 
railway-station. This began work in 1892, has a capital of ten 
lakhs, of which eight are paid up, and in the last year for which Cotton- 
figures are available contained 36,000 spindles, employed daily 
1,600 men,, women and children and consumed annually over 2^ 
million pounds of cotton. 

Of the industries which are concerned with the manufacture of Oigar- 
the agricultural products of the district, the most important is the 
making of the well-known Dindigul cheroots. 

Before the railway reached that town, most of the Madura 
tobacco was sent to Triohiuopoly, which was then the centre of 
the cheroot-trade. The first firm to begin work on any consider- 
able scale in Dindigul were Messrs. Euppusvfimi NT^yudu, who 
started business about 1850. Their cheroots were roughly tied 
up in plantain leaves, packed in bamboo baskets and exported by 
cart. Some years later, Captain E. A. Campbell of the Indian 
Army, who had been growing coffee and exotic cotton and silk on 
the Sirumalais, entered the trade. He copied the shapes of the 
Havana and Manila cigars, introduced wooden boxes and made 
other improvements. Mr. ITeuberg of Bombay followed, and 
eventually transferred his business to his nephew, Mr. J. Heimpel. 

The latter’s factory was in the extensive compound across the road 
opposite the Roman Catholic church. He was the first to intro- 
duce the ^ wrappers ’ oE Java, Sumatra and other foreign tobaccos 
which are now universally used and to substantially raise the price 
of the cheroots. He closed his business about 1890. His agent, 

Mr. Mengel, who had already parted from him and established a 
separate concern, now developed this latter and eventually formed 
it into a Company with a capital of two lakhs. He died in 1900 
knd the Company ceased active operations in the next year. 

About 1890 Messrs. Spencer & Co. entered the field, and they 
now have practically a monopoly of this trade in the district. In 
the latest year for which figures are available they employed at 
Dindigul 1,100 hands daily and made annually 16 million cigars 
valued at Rs. 4,40,000, The process of manufacture consists in 
boiling the selected loaves in a specially-prepared ^wasli’-- 
boiling has superseded soaking, as it kills the tobacco weevil — 

‘ stripping,’ or removing the midrib of the leaf, and ^ rolling/ 
or making the finished cheroot. Each ^ roller ’ works with two or . 
three boys, who make the ' fillers,’ or inside part of the cheroot, 
and hand them to him to roll and cover witli the ^ wrapper.’ 

The cheroots are finally cut by maoJiinery into the required 
lengths, examined, bundled and passed to the boxing department* 
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. OofEee is cured at ‘ Vans Agnew^s ^ and ' St, Mary^s ^ estates 
on the Sirumalsis, and at two other properties known as the 
Manaldr and Fillaiv^li estates on the Lower Palnis. 

The chief oil made in the district is gingelly, which is used hy 
all castes for cookiiig and by some for oil-baths. It is exipressed 
in the ordinary country mill by Viniyans. In Nattam the people 
of this caste have three mills of European pattern. Oastor-oil, 
used for lighting, is made on a smaller scale by first roasting the 
seed and then boiling it with water and skimming off the oil as it 
rises to the surface. Oil from the seeds of the nim or margosa 
tree is much employed medicinally, and is used by some few 
castes, such as EaUans and Valaiyans, for oil-haths. On the 
Sirumalaia, some Labbais from Vd.niyamb^[di distil oil from the 
lemon-grass which grows there. The product is exported to other 
parts of India. 

Tanning was until recently a flourishing industry in the Begam- 
pur suburb of Dindigul, where the Edvutans owned about 25 
tanneries. Only seven of these now survive, the competitioh of 
chrome tanning having resulted in the others being shut up. 
The workmen mostly come from Pondicherry, and formerly 
belonged to several tanneries there which were aftei*wards closed. 
Hides and skins are now collected at Dindigul and merely 
dried and sent to Madras for export. 

The wood-carving of Madura town has more than a local 
reputation. Grood examples of it may be seen over the doorways 
of some of the better houses, iu the kalydna mahdl in the 
Min^kshi temple, and on the great cars belonging to this insti- 
tution which were made about a dozen years ago. 

^ It is celebrated for its boldness of form, due to the influence of 
the stone-carvers, for its delicate tracery on flat surfaces, probably 
first introduced hymen from the Bombay side, for the fine carving 
of panels decorated with scenes from the legend ofjthe Mahdhhdrata, 
and for the excellent modelling of the swd.mis, which suggests the 
influence of sandalwood carvers from Mysore and Western India. At 
the present day the best work is done in the Madura Technical 
School, an institution maintained by the District Board which has 
done much to revive decadent art indastries, and, by finding new 
markets for the productions of the skilled art workmen, has encour- 
aged them to maintain the old high standard of work.’ * 

The only work in metals which is known outside the district 
is the manufacture at Dindigul of looks and safes. The looks 
are imitations of Chubb’s patents and are purchased in con- 

^ i£mQgraph cm Wocd-carimg in southern India, bj ]^r. E. Thurston. 
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sideraWe quantities Government. The firm which established CHAP. VI. 

the industry (Sanbaralingich^ri Brothers) is not now flourishingj 

and many of its workmen have left it for younger rivals. 

Dindigul also takes the lead in the district in the manufacture 
of the usual bell-metal vessels. At SHaimalaipatti also, near 
P^raiyfir in the Tirumangalam taluk, about 40 families of 
Kannfins make brass platters, water-pots, drinking-bowls, cattle- 
bells, etc. The same industry is carried on by the same caste at 
Hannapatti near Handaiylir in the same taluk, and at Nilakkdttai, 
Periyakulam, Uttamapilaiyam and other places. At Nilakkdttai 
bell-metal gongs are made. 

Bangles are manufactured from lac by G^zula Balijas in Bangles. 
Tirumangalam, Periyakulam, M^lamangalam and a few other 
villages. The process consists in melting lao and brick dust, 
pounding the result in a mortar, cutting it into strips, moulding 
these into bangles over a fire, and finally decorating them, while 
still hot, with copper foil, etc. 

Minor industries include the making of combs of wood and Minor 
buflEalo horn by Dommaras at Palni ; the weaving of common 
mats from k6rai grass by lUvutans and Kuravans in many 
villages ; the making of baskets from split bamboo by Mddak- 
k4rans in Palni and the neighbourhood; tlio turning and 
colouring with lac of wooden toys by Tachchans in AirSvadan allfir 
near Madura; and saltpetre manufacture by Uppiliyans in 
Periyakulam, Palni, Solavand^n and other villages. 

Statistics ofjtrade are not compiled for each district separately, Teadb. 
and the figures for Madura are lumped with those of Tinnevelly. 

It is impossible, therefore, to speak with exactness of the course 
of commerce. 

The chief exports include cheroots, hides and skins, locks 'Exports, 
and safes from Dindigul; plantains, coffee, bamboos and forest 
produce (such as dyes, tans, honey, etc.) from the Siruinalais 
and Palnis ; cardamoms from the Palnis and from the Kannan 
D4van Hills Produce Company’s property on tlio Tx'avanoore 
range ; dry grain from the Palni taluk ; cotton from Tirumanga- 
lam, which goes to the various presses in Tinnevelly district; 
garlic from the Upper Palnis ; paddy, and silk and cotton fabrics 
from Madura. 

The chief import^s are articles wliich the district does not itself Impoi-ts. 
produce, such as European piece-goods, iron and kerosine 
from Madras, salt from Tinnevelly, sugar from Nelliknppam and 
f o forth., 
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, Madura is the chief trade centre and the railway receipts there 
are largfer than at any other station on the South Indian line. 
Dindigul follows next, and then the head-quarters of the various 
taluks and B6din£yakkan6r, .through which last all the produce 
of the Kannau Devan hills travels to the railway at Ammaya- 
n^yakhanhr. 

The trading oastos are principally Ravutans, Shiin^ns, Ohettis 
and Ling^yats. Grain-brokers are often Velld.las. The Ndttu- 
kdttai Chottis are the financiers of the district. 


The weekly markets are quite a feature of village life, and 
play a very important part in the collection of goods for export 
and in the distribution of imports. ^I’hey are usually controlled 
by the Local Boards, and the receipts from them are larger 
than in any other district except Coimbatore. Judged by the 
amount paid for the right to collect the usual fees at them*, the 
biggest are those at Yirfipikshi, Usilampatti, Nilakkdttai and 
V^dasandlir. 

The ordinary table of weights is — 


0 tolas (*4114 oz.) . . 
20 palams 
6 viss 
8 vies 


= 1 palam (nearly oz.). 
= i viss (about 3 Ih.). 

= 1 tuldm (about 18^ lb.). 

= 1 maund f about 26 lb.). 


In addition, there are certain special weights used for cotton, 
and the number of viss in a maund differs in a bewildering way 
botli according to local custom and to the substance which is 
being weighed. Thus in Madura there arc 0 viss in a maund 
of tamarind, 8/^- in one of jaggery, 8J* in one of cliillios, and so 
on and so forth. 


The usual grain measure is — 
135 tolas of rice (heaped) 

4 moasures . • 

12 marakkdls 


1 luoasure. 

1 marakkdl. 
I luilam. 


The Board of Revonuo has directed tlie stamping department 
to stamp only multiples and snb-multiplos of the M adras measure 
of 132 tolas, hoapad, but the order appears to have had but 
little effect upon local practice. This varies in the most extra- 
ordinary manner, as, though the measure is constant in value, 
the number of measures in a kalam may he anything, according 
to locality, from two to six. It is reported that in P^lni taluk 
the usual table of measures is — 

3 measures •• = 1 vallam. 

16 vallams •• = 1 moda. 

2^ modas •• = 1 salagai. 
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Arrack is sold by the English gallon and dram. Other 
liquids, such as onrds, buttermilk and so on, are sold by the 
sub-multiples of the ordinary grain measure. 

Acres and cents are now always used officially as measures of 
land, but the ryots themselves still speak of the guli (a square 
of 160 feet, or ‘5877 acre) and the kdni, or 1-32 acre. 

The English inch, foot and yard are now very generally Distance, 
used, but the old native terms are still met with. These are — 

12 fingers’ breadth = 1 span (jdn). 

2 spans = 1 cubit (mulam). 

2 cubits =1 yard (g&jam), 

4 cubits . . • • . . . * = 1 fathom (mdr). 

The English mile is also used in describing long distances, 
though the native measures are — 

Distance walked in a ndligai (24 minutes) = ii miles. 

Do. 7 J ndligais . . , , = L kddam = 

10 miles. 

For time also the English style is common. The native table And tim®. 
is the following — 

60 vinddis .. = 1 naligai = 

24 minutes, 

3| ndhgais . . . • . . » 1 niuhuitam. 

2 muhdrtams = 1 jamam. 

8 jdmams « . . • . . = 1 day. 

Prior to the conquest of Madura by the Muhammadans, the Ooinago. 
coin of highest value in the district was the pon^ which was 
equivalent to 10 hali-panams (IGJ- of which made a star pagoda, 
or Rs. 3^) or slightly more than two rupees. This coin was 
subsequently superseded by the star pagoda or pxi-vardhm. The 
table was — 

80 cash . . . , = 1 panam (Anglice fanam), 

46 pananis .. = i star pagoda = 3*35 rupees 

= 3J British rupees. 

The present currency is, of course, the same as in other parts 
of the country, but in small transactions the pamm and dvMu are 
sometimes used instead of annas and pies. The table is — 

2 pies . . . , . . . . . , =* 1 dugdni. 

4 pies . . . . . . . . = I duddu. 

10 dnddns = 1 panam. 

The value of a panam varies, however, in different localities. 

In Madura it is 3 axmas and 4 pies, and in the Dindigul division 
4 annas. 
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Most of them ave lined with fine avenues. The "best of these CHAP. Vll. 
are always popularly attributed to Queen Mangammdil, but though 
she planted many avenues during her reign, it is doubtful 
whether the age of any considerable proportion of those now in 
existence can be as great (over 200 years) as this belief would 
imply. The receipts from the produce of these trees is higher in 
Madura (including the Kamnad and Sivaganga zamindaris) than 
in any other district except Salem and South Aroot. 

The chief lines are (a) from Triohinopoly district to Tiune- The chief 
velly, through M^lfir, Madura and Tirnmangalam, (b) from 
Madura to Dindigul, and thence to Palni and (c) from Dindigul, 
through Vattilagundu and Periyaiulam, to the head of the 
Kambam valley and the Periyir lake. 

From the last of these a branch road has recently ^ 

constructed to Bddin^yakkanlir and thence to Kottakudi, a village ropeway, 
at the foot of the Travancoro hills from which a steep track 
leads to the top of that range. The work was undertaken at the 
instance of the KaunanDevau Hills Produce Co. (the owners of 
a largo area of cofiEee,tea and cardamom cultivation on the mnge) 
who have constructed an aiirial ropeway from Kottakudi to their 
estates on the liills to replace the track. This ropeway rises some 
4,000 feet, is worked by a turbine driven by a small stream at 
the foot of the hill, and connects at its upper end with a mono- 
rail tramway, 22 miles in length, which goes to Munaar, the 
company’s head-quarters. In consideration of Government 
acquiring and handing over under the Land Acquisition Act the 
land wanted for the ropeway, the company has entered into an 
agreement permitting tho use of the ropeway, on paymeut of 
certain fixed charges, by the general public. The terms of the 
agreement will be found in G.Os., Nos. 4, "W., dated 7th January 
1901 and 381, Eev., dated 11th April 1005. The road to 
Kottakudi is maintained jointly from Provincial and local funds. 

Another route of interest is Law’s gh^t, so called from Major Law’s gb.it, 
G. V. Law of the Madras Staff Corps who carried it out, which 
runs for about eleven miles from tlie hill-station of Kodaikanal 
to Neutral Saddle, the natural boundary between the Upper and 
Lower Palnis, It was originally intended to continue it thence 
down to near Ganguvarapatti, but this lower section was never 
properly completed, has not been maintained, and is not now 
practicable for anything but cattle. 

The question of opening up roads into tlie Palni range was 
first definitely i-aised in 1875 by the Dindigul taluk board, and 
Major Tjaw, wliose health required a change from the plains, was 
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selected to out the necessary preliminary traces. He found that 
the only work which had been done up to then was the cutting, 
by a native surveyor deputed by the District Engineer, Colonel 
J P. Fischer, R.E. , of a trace from Shembagandr down the Vilpatti 
valley, north of Eodaikanal, which ended suddenly in an impossi- 
ble precipice. The remains of this are still visible. He soon 
saw that Neutral Saddle was the key to the whole position, and 
in the same year carried a trace to that point from Kodaikanal 
through Shembaganhr. By 1878, Bs 43,00 J had been spent on 
the work, and the upper ten miles were fit for wheeled traflSc, the 
next thirteen rideable and the last seven partly cleared. In that 
year an estimate for Rs. 8,20,000 was sanctioned for completing 
the road down to the plains opposite Q-anguvdrapatti. On 1^ 
July 1878 Major (then Colonel) Law retired, and in the same year 
the scarcity of funds resulting from the Afghan War prevented 
the allotment of the money sanctioned. Nothing more was done 
in the matter until the Xttfir gh^t was begun. 

This is a cart-road now under construction by the Public 
Works department. It vrill run, with a ruling gradient of not 
more than one in nineteen, from iittfir in Dindigul taluk up 
the Lower PaJnis to Neutral Saddle, where it will meet Law's 
gMt from Kodaikanal. A branch will be made from it to 
TAndikkudi. It was originally considered that a bridle-path up 
these hills would be sufficient, and in 1 896 an estimate for this 
was drawn out. The route which should be followed, the rival 
claims of Xttfir and Ayyampdlaiyam as the terminus, and the 
width of the road subsequently underwent much discussion, and 
eventually the present scheme was sauctioued. The connecting 
link between the foot o£ the ghAt and Semhatti (on the Dindigul- 
Vattilagundu road), five miles in length, is being made from local 
funds, and it is proposed to continue this miles further to the 
AmbAturai railway-station. If this is done, the distance from the 
railway to Kodaikanal will be about 50 miles by cart-road, as 
against 33 by road and twelve up a steep bridle-path by the 
existing route from AmmayanAyakkaufir through Periyakulam.* 

The only important road-bridge in the district is that across 
the Vaigai at Madura. Floods in this river used to block all 
communication between the country on either side of it for 
days together, and at length in 1889 this woi’k was completed 
and was opened hy the Collector on the 6th December. It 

1 Ajl alternative proposal to carry the Xttdr ghit no further than Tindik- 
kudi and to oomplete Law’s ghit: down to Ganguv&rapatti is now under consider- 
ation. The new railway (p. 169) will pass near this last and Kodaikanal would 
th6XL'J)e only some 80 miles from the line. 
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was built hy the Public Works Departineut and cost Rs. 2,75,687 
against the estimate of Rs. 3,21,460. Of this sum Rs. 60,000 
were contributed from Provincial Funds and Rs. 10,000 loy the 
municipality, and an additional Rs. 20,000 was provided from the 
unexpended balance of the fund collected for the reception at 
Madura of the Prince of Wales in 1876. It had been arranged 
that when Prince Albert Yictor was in south India he should 
visit the town and open the bridge, but his tour was altered in 
consequence of the prevalence of cholera in the neighbourhood, 
and the Collector performed the ceremony instead. 

The road from Palni to Udamalpeb in Coimbatore district 
formerly crossed the Shanmuganadi and Amardvati on big bridges 
built at some date before 1868, but both of these have been* 
washed away. The former was destroyed by the inundations of 
1877-78. The same floods swept away the bridge over the 
Tiruiuanimuttdr on the road between Mdllir and the Triohinopoly 
frontier. A bridge formerly crossed the Pdldr on this same road 
at the point where there is now only a causeway. 

The great increase in the volume of the Suruli which resulted 
when the Periy^r water was passed into it necessitated the con- 
struction of bridges at Uttamapdlaiyam and at Virapdndi. These 
were completed in 1893. The same causes rendered the crossing 
over the Vaigai at Kunudr on the Andipatti-Tdni road, where 
the bed of the river is narrow and deep, a dangerous spot, and 
a ferry (the only one in the district) has now been established 
there. The boat is large enough to take laden carts and travels 
backwards and forwards by means of a block attached to a wire 
rope slung across the stream. 

A list of the travellers^ bungalows in Madura, with particulars 
of the accommodation in each, will be found in the separate 
Appendix to this volume. 

All the main routes to the famous temple at Bdim^svaram pass 
through the district, and it consequently contains a large number 
of ohattrams founded and endowed by the pious for the use of the 
pilgrims to that shrine. Borne of these are controlled by the 
Local Boards and others are private institutions. Of the former, 
the most important are Queen Mangammirs ohattrams at S61a- 
vanddn and opposite the Madura railway-station. When the 
English first acquired the district, it was found that the proceeds 
of land granted free of rent for the support of ohattrams had in 
most oases been appropriated to their own private use by the 
grantees. Mr. Hurdis, the Collector, wrote in 1802 that — 

* The establishment of Choultries, which was made with the view 
of aocommodation^to travellers, has since the time of Ytisuf Khdnbeen 
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appropriated hj the present incumbents, as their own private property. 
The rapacity of the former managers had winked at this assumption, 
so long as it was profitable to them : but the discovery of their aggres- 
sion, instead of causing retributive justice to the sufferer, enriched 
progressively the Renters’ treasury by fixing as a tribute all that had 
been discovered taken hy previous compulsion. And the holders of 
the property, formerly joiihlio, are, by the yearly receii)t of the rent 
specified, in quiet possession of their impudent usurpations.’ 

Mr. Hurdis accordingly resumed most of these chattram inams 
and assigned to th© institutions tasdik allowances in place of them. 
The land given by Maugammil to the S61avanddn chattram was 
treated in this manner, and the institution is now paid an annual 
allowance of Rs. 3,160 from Provincial Punds.^ When the 
new road from Madura to Pindigul through T^darapafcti was 
opened, it diverted pai*t of the pilgrim trajffic from Sdlavand^n, 
and a branch of the chattram was accordingly opened, and is 
still kept up, at T^dampatti. Later on, when the railway was 
brought to Madura, S61avand^n became of less importance than 
ever as a halting-place for pilgrims to Ram^svamm, and, with 
the approval of Government, a portion of its endowment was 
diverted in 1894 to the founding and upkeep of the chattram 
opposite the railway-station at Madura, aud this was emailed after 
Queen Mangammfil. 

The only railway in the district is th© South Indian Railway, 
the main line of which (metre gauge) enters it near Ailiir in the 
Dindigul taluk, runs in a wide curve (to avoid the Sirumalais) 
through Dindigul to Madura town (crossing the Vaigai there on 
a bridge of 16 sjoana of 70 feet each), and theuco passes south-west 
and south, through Tiruinangalam into Tinnevelly district. The 
section up to Madura was opened in 1875 aud that beyond it in 
th© next year. 

Prom Madura a branch line, also metre gauge, was built in 
1902 to Mandapam, on the neck of land which runs out to meet 
Pdmban island. This is to be eventually carried across tho 
P^mbau channel to the island, where it is proposed to establish a 
large port for ocean-going vessels. Schemes are also afoot to 
continue it thence over Adam’s Bridge to Ceylon. Details of 
these matters are beyond the scope of this volume, but if they are 
ever brought to completion Madura will be a more important 
town than ever. 

Other lines have been projected. One proposed route would 
run from Dindigul, through Palni, to join th© Madras Railway at 

^ Bor further partiouloTB, see G.Os., Nos. 262, Be venue, dated 7th February 
1872 and 1096, L., Mis., dated 14th June L894. 
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Tirupp6r in the Coimbatore district. Anotber would similarly CHAP, Vll. 
start from Dindigul and pass througb Palni, but thence would BiiiirATg. 
run westwards to join the Madras Eailway at Palghat. Neither 
scheme has yet got beyond the stage of surveys and estimates. 

In 1899 Messrs. Wilson & Co. of Madras were granted a 
concession to make a 2' 6" tramway from Ammayan^yakkanir on 
the South Indian fiailway to Kuruvandth, at the extreme npper 
end of the Kambam valley, with branches to Kottakudi mentioned 
above and to Kistnama Ndyak’s tope at the foot of the gh^t to 
Kodaikanal. The order of Government granting this concession 
contained the conditions that the work should be begun within 
twelve months thereafter, and completed within three years. 

The Company, however, were unable to raise the necessary funds 
and eventually relinquished the concession. In August 1905 the 
District Board decided to levy a cess of three pies in the rupee of 
land revenue to be spent upon the construction of railways within 
the district and it is now pi’oposed that the proceeds of this should 
be laid out in making a metre-gauge hue, to be constructed and 
worked by the South Indian Eailway Co., from DindiguT to 
Uttamapdlaiyam, passing through Sembatti (at the end of the new 
Att6r gh^t road), Vattila^undu, D^vad/inapatti, Periyakulam, 

T6ni (Allinagarain), Bodinayakkandr and Chinnamandr. This 
would run through much rich country and would tap every pass 
to the Upper and Lower Palnis along which any considerable 
traffic is ever likely to travel. 

^ It haB since been decided ,that the line shall start from Ammayo- 
nayakkan^. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

.RAINFALL AND SEASONS. 


Rainfall— Liability to famine andjfloods. Paminbs and Scarcitikb— In pr«- 
BritiBh days— In 1799— In 1812-14— In 1832 and 183C— In 1857— In 
1866 — The great fiunino of 1876-78. Floodb. 

Statistics of the average rainfall at the various recording 
stations in the district, and for the district as a whole, are given 
below for the dry weather (January to March), the hot season 
(April and May), the south-west monsoon (June to September), 
the north-east monsoon (October to December) and the whole 
year : — 


Muk. 

station. 

Yoart) 1 * 6 - 
corded. 

i 

January to! 
March. | 

1 

June to ' 
Septem- } 
her. 

October to | 
Decem> ! 
ber. j 

Total. 

( 

Biiidigul 

l870-liH)3 

1'65 

6MK) 

l)‘G7 

14*18 

30*30 

Dindigul ...-j 

Vodasaudur »... 

1887-U)()3 

1-(H 

6'8l 

(r7fc 

13*a3 

28*02 

Nilakkottiii 

Nilakkdttai 

Do. 

1-15 

rr.tt» 

8'2li 

14*80 

30*04 

Kodaikanul 

KodaikaiiaL 

187i-liM):i 

O’W 

ir-M. 

2 roo 

20*60 

06*37 

Madura 

Madui'a 

1870-UI03 

r70 

6'11 

mi 

16*86 

JJ6*00 

Mddr 

M61ur 

Do. 

r-w 

4-80 

i6*3;j 

10*31 

37*88 

Palni 

Pnliii 

Dt>. 

1*30 

4*(W) 

4*01 

16*13 

20*00 

( 

Fonyakulam 

1880-1U08 

3’68 

5*38 

(i-10 

14*13 

20*28 

Periyakulam 

TJitamapAlaiyam . 

Do. 

1*82 

4*85 

3*20 

j 15*60 

27*42 

r 

Tirumongalam ... 

1870-’liH)3 

r.|.i 

5-5S 

0*93 

j 14*80 

31*81 

Tirnniiuigalam ...-< 

. Usilaiupalti 

1880-1903 

I'GU 

1 5'Ci) 

7-4*J 

j 10*87 

31*66 


ATUrage for the 
dlatrict 


2’17 

1 

1 5-80 

J 

9*72 

t 

1 10*10 

33*88 


It will be noticed that the average fall for the district as a 
whole is nearly 34 inches. This is less than is received in 
neighbouring areas, and moreover the supply is very irregular. 
The extreme variations on record are the 47 '41 inches of 1877 
and the 18’ 60 of 1876, but in 1898 the fall was over 40 inches 
and in 1870, 1873, 1881 and 1892, it was under 25 inches. 
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Ezdading Eodaikanal, tlie cironmstanoes of which are pecn- 
liar, the highest amounts are receiyed in M^lhr and Madura 
taints and the lowest in Dindignl, Periyakulam and Palni. The 
figures show that the difference occurs almost entirely in the 
supply registered during the south-west monsoon. The last 
thi’ee taluks are robbed of the moisture brought by this current 
by reason of their position close under the highest portions of 
the whole range of the Western GFhats, while Madura and Mdfir 
stand farther away from tlie shelter of those hills and opposite a 
lower portion of them, and thus receive a somewhat larger supply. 
The average fall in the district as a whole during the south-west 
monsoon is smaller than in any other district except Tinnevelly. 
All the taluks share about equally in the rain brought by the 
north-east current. 

The average number of wet days in a year is 63, so that the 
average fall per rainy day works out to *64 inch, which, though 
quite a good shower, is considerably less than is necessary to till 
tanks in a country containing as much porous red soil as does this 
district. Consequently Palni and Dindigul taluks depend greatly 
upon their wells to bring crops to maturity and Tirumangalam, 
where there are no wells, is at the mercy of the seasons. On the 
other hand the disastrous floods which periodically sweep through 
some of the Madras districts are rare in Madura. 

Of the famines and scarcities which visited the country in the 
days before the British occupation, no exact record survives. 
Such things were little accounted of in those days. Native MSS. 
mention them incidentally, but give no details. A Jesuit letter 
of 1622 says that famine had then been so bad for some years 
that the numerous corpses of those who had died of starvation 
were left unburied. Mention is made of other famines ; namely, 
in Tirumala N£yakkan^s time ; after the troubles of 1 659-62, 
when 10,000 Christians alone are said to have perished from want ; 
in 1 675, after VenH ji^s incursion, which was so severe that, says 
one of the Jesuits, nothing was to be met with in any direction 
save desolation and the silence of the tomb ; in 1678, following a 
deluge caused by excessive rain on the Western Ghdts ; in 1709, 
when another great storm was succeeded by a famine which 
seems to have lasted right up to 1720; and in 1781 in conse- 
quence of Haidaris invasion of the year before. 

In 1799 there was considerable distress round Dindigul and 
the Collector was authorised to purchase grain on Q-overument 
account and distribute it to the people. 

81 
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The district again suffered greatly in the three years 1812- 
14^ and in Jihe early part of the last of these it was found neces- 
sary to give employment to 42,000 of its people and to advance 
2,000 pagodas to the grain-merchants to enable them to import 
foodstuffs from elsewhere. The expenditure on relief in the five 
months from January to May was nearly Es. 3,25,000. 

The next famine occurred in 1832-33. This is generally 
known as the Q-untfir famine, as it was most acute in that 
district ; but it was also severe in Madura, Salem, North Aroot 
and Ouddapah. Four years later, in 1836, there was another 
scarcity in the district. The late rains of that year failed alto- 
gether and led to a prolonged drought. Large remissions had 
to be granted, a number of the poor were employed on public 
works, and the Collector (Mr. Blaokbume) ordered relief to be 
distributed from the funds belonging to the Madura temple, 
which were under his administration. 

The loss of population caused by these two famines must 
have been considerable. In 1822 the inhabitants of the Q-overn- 
ment taluks of the district numbered 788,196, while at the 
census taken in 1838 they were only 552,477. It is true that 
these enumerations wore probably very defective, but there is 
no reason to suppose that the former was more accurate than 
the latter; the presumption, indeed, is just the opposite. The 
decrease in the population must, therefore, be real ; and though 
it is possible that some of it was due to emigration, the greater 
part of it must be asoribod to starvation and epidemic diseases, 
especially cholera. Allowing for the natural increment of popu- 
lation from 1822-38, the decline was at the rate of 39’8 por cent. 
Seven other districts suffered a loss during the same period. 

Though a number of the subsequent years were distinctly 
unfavourable and high prices caused much suffering, the next 
really bad season was in 1857. The south-west monsoon of 
that year failed and the north-east gave no rain after October. 
Prices continued at a high level, numbers of people were in 
receipt of relief, and Jover 40,000 persons emigrated to Ceylon. 
The next year was nofc much better, hut the failure of the crops 
was due to excessive, rather than deficient, rainfall. High 
prices continued and the people suffered much from both cholera 
and fever. 

The famine of 1866 was more severe. The monsoons were 
very late, prices rose rapidly, and in September rice was selling 
at 4*2 measures a rupee, ragi was 66 per cent, dearer than in the 
corresponding month of the previous year, and in some parts 
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grain was not procurable at any figure. The atatistios below CHAP. vm. 
indicate the course of events : — Phones avd 

S0ABCXTIB8. 


A sum of Ss. 14j000 was raised by local subscription and 
Rs- 24,000 were spent on gratuitous relief and Es. 19,000 on 
works. The taluks worst affected were Mfldr, Dindigul and 
Tirumaugalam. 

But the most serious visitation which Madura has ever had The great 
to face was the ‘ great famine ^ of 1876-78, which affected dis- 1 ^ 7 ^ 79 ^* 
astrously so many other districts in this Presidency. 

The south-west and north-east monsoons of 187 0 both failed. 

The latter began propitiously enough with a fall of nearly three 
inches, but then ceased altogether. By November I5th matters 
were critical and by the end of the year not only were all agri- 
cultural operations at a standstill, but in many places the water 
available was insufficient even for domestic purposes. Sheep 
and cattle in Palni began to die, although the forest reserves 
were thrown open for grazing. The ryots began to sell their 
cattle and other property and to emigrate in thousands to Oeylon 
and elsewhere, leaving their children and wotnenkind behind 
them. 80 great was the crowd at P4mban waiting to get away, 
that the food supplies there ran out, and Government authorised 
the Collector to buy grain and sell it at cost price to the emi- 
grants. Cholera, small-pos and other epidemics also appeared. 

Between July 1876 and June 1878, it may here be noted, 120,000 
persons emigrated from the district (including the Eamnad and 
Sivaganga zamindaris) and 20,000 died of cholera, 


Year and month. 

K'nmber relieTed. 

Oratoitoiuly. 

On works. 

Tot»l. 

1866. 




August 

A, 3 13 


4,313 

September 

5,375 

... 

6.875 

Ootober 

5,640 

60 


ITovember 

8,892 

310 

4,202 

Beoember 

1,208 

810 

4^618 

1867. 




January 


6,161 

9,568 

February 


5,818 

7,884 

March 

1,077 

789 

1,816 

April 

1,366 

768 

2,118 

May 


739 

1,589 

June 

... 


768 
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Famines and of Es. 6,000 at tlie disposal of the Collector for the openings of 
SoA RoiTi Es. qijkJ -fche Sub-OoHector started three centres for 

gratuitous relief round Dindigal on his own responsibility. 

In the early part of 1877 the numbers on relief increased 
so considerably that for purposes of famine administration the 
district was arranged into four divisions ; Mr. 0. W. W. Martin, 
the Sub-Oolleotor, taking Dindigul and Palni ; Mr. E. Turner, 
Extra Assistant Collector, Tirumangalam and Periyakulam; and 
two Deputy Collectors (Messrs. P. Subbaiyar and Tillaindyakam 
Pillai) being in charge of Madura and Mdlfir respectively* The 
District Engineer’s staff was also strengthened by the addi- 
tion of several European Assistant Engineers, and a number 
of subordinates of the Survey department were transferred to 
famine duty. 

The figures subjoined (which have been worked out for the 
district without the Ramnad and Sivaganga zamindaiis) show 
graphically the progress of the famine from that time forth : — 
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It will te seen that things quickly went from bad ' to worse. CHAP. Tin. 
Everyone, however, Hvedinthe hope that the south-west monsoon jlwd 

of 1 877 woTild be plentiful and put an end to the distress. When, 
therefore, it again turned out a failure, the numbers both on works 
and gratuitous relief increased very seriously, the latter quadru- 
pling between June and August. Grain was poured into the 
district by the railway, which had just been opened, but there 
remained the difficulty of getting it distributed to the outlying 
parts. Weavers were relieved in Dindigul and Palni by giving 
them advances of raw material and paying them the market value 
of the fabrics woven therefrom. Many people died of sheer 
starvation and the records of the time are full of tales of horror — 
children deserted by their mothers, corpses lying unburied by 
the road-sides and so forth. Crime also naturally increased by 
leaps and bounds. Every effort was made to reach the worst 
oases of destitution with the money provided ,by the Mansion 
House Fund, and when at length, in September and October 1877, 
good rain fell, this same money was utilised in assisting ryots to 
start the cultivation of their jQelds. 

Thereafter the numbers both on works and gratuitous relief 
rapidly declined, but in November and December the little 
progress which had been made with the new crop was checked by 
excessive rain ending (in Kamnad) with the most disastrous floods 
which had been known for years. 

On the last day of the February following, however, matters 
had improved sufficiently to enable the distinction between famine 
and budget works to be revived, and village relief was ordered 
to be discontinued from the last day of March 1878. 

During the fifteen months which had elapsed since operations 
began in December 1876, Bs. 6-15 lakhs had been spent on 
gratuitous relief in the district and 4-50 lakhs on works. Besides 
these amounts, large sums from the Mansion House Fund had 
also been expended. The indirect cost of the famine to the 
State included over 6 J lakhs granted in remissions of assessment, 
as under : — 


Pasli. 

BemissiozLB. 

Wet. 

Dry. 

Total. 

1280 

1287 

1288 

as. 

2,03,291 
11, 814 
40,208 

BS. 

2,80,720 

93,381 

B8. 

4,84,011 

1,06,196 

40,203 

Total ... 

2,65,808 

8,74,101 

6,29,409 
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Tins the total cost to the Government, direct and indirect, of 
the famine in this district may be put at 17 lakhs. 

The loss to the people themselves was, of conrse, infinitely 
greater. It was reported that in Palni there were practically no 
cattle left alive. 

At the census of 1881, taken three years after the famine 
was over, the people of the district were 5 per cent, fewer than 
they had been in 1871, five years before it began. Tirumanga- 
1am taluk evidently suffered more severely than any other^ for 
the decline in the population there amounted to no less than 16 
per cent. In Palni and Madura it was 7 per cent, and in Dindi- 
gul 6 per cent. Since then no famine or serious scarcity has 
visited Madura. 

Pew floods have occurred in the district. We are told that 
in December 1677 an extraordinary superabundance of rain on 
the Western Ghits caused a kind of deluge, which swept away 
many low-lying villages with all their inhabitants. On the 18th 
December 1709 a tremendous cyclone appeared. The tempest 
began at 7 a.m. with a strong north-easterly gale and very violent 
rain. This lasted till nearly noon, when the wind and rain 
suddenly ceased and a profound calm followed which continued 
until 5 p.M. The wind then got up again with great suddenness 
from the opposite quarter, the south-west, and blew for most of 
the night with even greater force than in the morning. The 
wind and the rain breached tank after tank until at last a mighty 
wave of water was surging through the district carrying every- 
thing before it ; and by morning the country was one vast sheet 
of water with only the higher ground appearing above it here 
and there. 

In November 1814 a terrific storm from the south-east swept 
over the neighbourhood of Madura town and destroyed nearly 
3,000 cattle and some 60 herdsmen. 

In December 1843 extraordinary freshes occurred in the 
Vaigai and many tanks were breached. 

In the same month in 1877 the Ghind^r came down in a most 
unexpected and dangerous flood. The Special Assistant Col- 
lector then in charge of Bamnad zamindari under the Court 
of Wards described in a graphic way how he was riding along 
through jungle when he suddenly heard a noise of rushing water 
and in a few minutes was struggling with his horse in a torrent 
three feet deep. The details of the matter belong to the history of 
Bamnad, and it is enough to mention here that the river swept 
during the night through the &mine camp which had been pitched 
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in it8 bed at Tiraohtdi and drowned about 20 people there before 
they oonld escape ; travelled to Eiamudi and washed away the 
wall of the temple and a thousand yards of the big embankment 
there ; and then rushed across country, breaching nearly every 
tank in the south-west of the zamindari, until the whole of that 
side of the district was covered with one wide sheet of water. 

In 1884 an unusually high flood in the Vaigai topped the road 
to the west of Madura and flowed into the Anupp^hadi channel, 
but no great damage was done except to the newly-opened 
water-works mentioned on p. 223. 


CHAP. vm. 
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Gewbeal HiAiTDr — Cholera — ^Pever — Small-pox— Madura foot — Vital Statio- 
tioB. Medical Ikstitutions — Amerioan Mission hospitals and dispensaries 
— The Madura hospital — ^The Dindignl hospital — Other institutions. 

The frequency of olxolera and fever in Madura is at present 
too great to warrant tlie inclusion of the district among those 
which are clearly healthy to native constitutions. Europeans 
have the advantage of Kodaikanal as a haven of refuge from the 
usual effects of a tropical climate, hut otherwise do not find the 
district invigorating. To hoth classes the high and dry land 
round about Dindigul and Palni is better suited than the Vaigai 
valley, and both find the atmosphere of Madura to'wn itself debi- 
litating and unwholesome. Hence the movement of the residences 
of the head-quarter oflBoials (see p. 261) to the new site on the 
race-course on the opposite side of the river. 

Oholera is an ancient enemy of the country. A letter from the 
Jesuit missionary Eobert de’ Nobili, dated as far back as April 
1609, speaks of the ravages of a virulent epidemic disease wMoh 
he calls mordechmy and Father Martin, writing in 1701, gives an 
account of this which makes it clear that it was none other than 
oholera. Tule and Burnell say that mordechin is a fonoifnl 
French corruption of modachi^ the Konkani and Marathi name for 
the disease. The remedy favoured by the Jesuit fathers for the 
cure of choleraic attacks was the application of a red hot sickle to 
the soles of the patient's feet. If he did not move when this was 
applied, they naively observe, his case was hopeless. 

Severe epidemics of oholera are reported to have occurred in 
1815, 1818, 1819, 1820, 1831 to 1837, 1839, 1848, 1860 to 1852, 
1853, 1858, 1859, 1861, 1864 and 1865. In 1875, 11,600 persons 
died of the disease and 15,600 in 1877, Since then, the worst 
years have been 1891 (6,800 deaths), 1897 (8,300) and 1900 
(5,800), but in no single year since 1871, with the two solitaiy 
exceptions of 1874 and 1886, has Madura been entirely free from 
this scourge. The festivals at the temples at Madura, Palni, and 
E&m^svaram used to be the great centres for its propagation, hut 
these are now more carefully watched than formerly. Statistics 
of the deaths from cholera and certain other causes in recent 
years will be found in the separate Appendix to volume* 
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Malaoriai fever is endemic iu most of the country dose under^the OHap. ix. 
numerous hill-ranges of the district, such as the tracts lying General 
among the N^attam hills, at the head of the Eamham valley and 
at the foot of the Palnis. The Sirumalai hills are also themselves Fever, 
exceedingly malarious. 

In the early years of the last century, however, some sort of 
fever created havoc all over the ^district and not only in the 
country near the hills. It was especially virulent in the three 
years 1809 to 1811, and is constantly referred to in the old 
records. In his jamabandi rejport for fasli 1221 the OoUeotor said 
that 13,000 people had died of it in ten months, and that those who 
had escaped with their lives were almost all prostrated from its 
efEects, Cultivation and business had everywhere been inter- 
rupted; the ryots wero unable to wort in the fields ; the nittam- 
gdrs could hardly crawl to the outcberries for their pattas ; the 
gumastahs were too ill to prepare the accounts ; and he himself 
was not strong enough to write the report and had been obliged 
to order bis Head Assistant to do it for him. 

A Committee investigated the disease and reported in 1816 at 
groat length upon its nature and its supposed causes. It re- 
appeared in that year and again, in a severe form, in 1818, 1819, 

1820, 1839, 1840, 1845, 1850, 1851, I8f54 (when it was especially 
malignant), 1855, 1856, 1858, 1869, IhGl, 1863, 1864 and 1865. 

But in some of these years it was confined to limited areas. 

Sometimes, it was said, whole villages were decimated by it in a 
few days. Since that time it has not visited the district. Over 
one-third of all the deaths in Madura since 1883 have, it is true, 
been attributed to ‘fever,^ but probably (as elsewhere) many 
diseases are so entered whioli are beyond the powers of diagnosis 
possessed by the heads of villages who are responsible for the . 
returns. 

Small-pox is not particularly common. The worst years since Small-pox. 
1871 have been 1872 (4,491 deatlis), 1877 (8,161) and 1891 
(2,783). In the decade 1883-1892 the disease caused 555 deaths 
out of every 10,000 and in the quinquennium 1898-1902, 843 out 
of the same number. Vaccination is compulsory in all the unions 
and municipalities. 

A disease worth special mention is ‘ Madura foot,^ or Madura 
mycetoma. In this Presidency it is especially common iu the 
Madura district and (in the same way that elephantiasis is often 
called * Cochin leg ’) it gets its popular name from this fact. It 
consists in a marked swelling of the foot (or occasionally of the 
hand) and is popularly supposed to be confined to the tracts 
covered with black cotton-soil. 
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Tie earliest, notice of tie disease was "hy Kaempfer in 1712.^ 
Its more modem history began with Godfrey, of Madras, who 
gave a description of several undoubted examples of it in the 
Lancet of June 10th, 1843. The merit of bringing the disease 
prominently to notice, of distinctly describing its clinical and 
anatomical featm’es, as well as of suggesting its probable patho- 
logy? belongs entirely to Vandyke Carter, who, from 1880 to 1874, 
in a series of important papers, furnished the information on 
which all later descriptions have been principally founded. 

The disease is not confined to India, but occurs with some 
degree of frequency in Seinegambia and, more rarely, in Algeria, 
Italy and Oochin-Ohina. In India, it is endemic in more or less 
limited areas which are scattered over a wide extent of country 
and separated by tracts which are almost completely immune. 
Besides Madura, it is said ® to be prevalent in the Proddathr, 
Jammalamadugu and Pulivendla taluks of the Ouddapah district 
(chiefly on the cotton-soil areas in them) and it is common in the 
Punjab, Kashmir and Bajputana. It appears to be acquired only 
in rural areas, the inhabitants of towns being exempt. 

Mycetoma begins usually, but by no means invariably, on the 
sole of the foot, the first indication of its presence being a small 
round painless swelling perhaps half an inchin diameter. After 
a month or more, this swelling will soften and rupture, discharg- 
ing a peculiar viscid fluid containing in suspension minutei round 
particles (compared hy some to fish-roe) which are either grey, 
yellow or black. In time other similar swellings appear and go 
through the same process, leaving sinuses which do not heal. 
Gradually the foot enlarges to two or three times its normal size, 
the sole becomes convex so that the toes do not touch the ground, 
the tissues soften and the whole of the member is covered with 
the discharging sinuses. 

As the foot enlarges, the leg atrophies from disuse, so that in 
advanced oases an enormously swoUeu foot is attached to a leg 
which is little more than skin and bone. Unless treated, the 
patient dies after ten or twenty years, worn out by the continued 
drain. 

Three varieties of the disease have been recognised — the white, 
the black and the red— of which the last is very rare. It is due 
to a ray fungus which is allied to the aotmomyses which in some 
places causes an affection (actinomycosis) among cattle which has 

^ See Manson’s Tropic<^l Diseases (Cassel & Co., 1898), from wliioh the 
following partionlars are abstraoted. 

* Gu/dda^dh Vietrict Mamal, 193. 
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1)6611 oomnnuiicatdd to man. How tliis enters the foot is not yet OEAF. IX. 
certain. It is oonjeotnred that it may be a usual parasite on 
some plant, and that it finds its way into the tissues through ' 

a wound in the skin. This theory is supported by the facts that 
the disease occurs almost invariably on the feet and hands, and 
principally among the barefooted ryots. If the harm has not 
proceeded far, free excision of the affected parts will stop it ; but 
in more advanced oskses amputation is the only remedy yet known. 

Statistics of the recorded rates of births^ and deaths ^ be 
found in the Appendix. Eegistration of these events is now 
compulsory in all the anions and municipalities in the district. 

The figures are probably as reliable as elsewhere. They show, 
ftTwnvig other things, that the hot weather is much more healthy 
than the rains. 

The medical institutions of the district comprise five municipal, 
three local board, and two mission, hospitals, and three municipal, 
twelve local board, and one mission, dispensaries. Statistics of 
the attendance at, and expenditure on, the municipal and local 
board institutions are given in the Appendix. 

The mission hospitals are that for women and children in 
Madura town, near the site of the east gate of the old fort, which honpitols 
was opened by the American Mission in 1898 (the cases treated 
in which numbered 15,500 in 1904) and the well-equipped Albert 
Victor hospital (commonly known, from the name of the surgeon 
who originated it, as the Van Allen hospital) belonging to the same 
body where there is accommodation for 48 in-patients and the 
out-patients treated in which numbered 20,800 in 1904. This 
latter was erected at a cost of Bs. 42,000 (nearly all subscribed by 
natives of the district), was opened by Sir Arthur Havelock in 
1897 and is supported by annual subscriptions from the NAttu- 
kdttal Ohettis, the Lessees of Sivaganga and others, aided by grants 
from the municipality, the District Board and the mission. The 
Y»iggifkTi also maintains a dispensary at Pasumalaa. 

Of aU the medical institutions the oldest is the municipal 
hospital at Madura. It was opened in May 1 842 in the old guard- 
room over the remains of the west gate of the Madura fort (see 
p 266) where the maternity hospital (opened in 1863) is now 
located. In 1843 the rooms on the north side of the platform 
over this gateway, behind the guard-room, were erected for it. 

In 1862 the Collector, Mr. Vere Levinge, set on foot a public 
subscription for the provision of proper accommodation for the 
institution and for a maternity hospital. About Es. 67,000 were 
ammig the natives of the district and part of this was 
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spent in putting up new l)uildings and part in constructing, as ah 
investment for the hospital, the bungalow in which the European 
Club at Madura is now located. The land round the site on 
which this stands had, it was said, been used for Sir Thomas 
Munro’s camp when he once came to Madura as Governor, and 
ever afterwards it had continued to be reserved in case another 
Governor might similarly require it. Mr. Levinge levelled It 
with convict labour, sold part of it by auction and reserved one 
portion for the new bungalow. This last was apparently trans- 
ferred to the municipal council, which now receives* the rent of it, 
when the two hospitals were vested in that body in 1872 The 
erection of the excellent range of buildings in which the hospital 
is now located was sanctioned in May 1903, the estimate amount- 
ing to Es 1,03,500. The cost of two of the wards was borne 
by M.E.Ey. A. L. A. E. Arun&chala Chetti of Devikottai and 
M.R.Ry. P. L. R. M. Shanmuga Chetti of Moraiydr, the District 
Board contributed Es. 10,000, and the municipal council provided 
the remainder. From 1875 to 1887 a medical school for training 
hospital assistants existed in connection with the institution. In 
addition to this and the maternity hospital, the municipality keeps 
up a branch dispensary, opened in July 1876, and a dispensary for 
women and children, originated in 1894. 

After that at Madura, the next most prominent hospital in the 
district is that maintained by the municipality of Bindigul. For 
many years the Eev. E. Chester, m.u., of the American Mission, 
who was engaged in medical work in the town from 1860 until 
liis death there in 1902, managed a hospittil in Uindigul which 
was aided from local and municipal funds. In 1809 the munici- 
pality started an. institution of its own in a rented building. 
Five years earlier a dispensary for women and children had been 
opened, also in a rented house. Both these buildings were 
repeatedly condemned as unsuitable, and tlui Government has 
recently sanctioned Es. 21,000 from Provincial Funds for the 
erection of a new building to hold both institutions. To this a 
sum of about Es. 3,000, which has been collected towards a 
memorial to Dr. Chester, is to be added and, at the suggestion 
of the municipal council, the building is to be called the ^ Chester 
hospital.^ 

The municipalities of Palni, Periyakulaui and Kodaikanal also 
maintain hospitals. The first two of these institutions were 
opened in 1872 and the last in 1873. Hospitals are kept up by 
the local boards in Bddin^yakkantir (started in 1880], Uttama- 
pfilaiyam (1873) and Usilampatti (1876). 
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In addition to the three municipal dispensaries at Madura CHAP. IS. 
and Dindigul already mentioned, others have been maintained Mbdioal 
from local funds at the places, and since the dates, noted below : J^nsi mpti oni. 
In Dindigul taluk, Elannivdldi (1884) and V^dasanddr (1879); 
in Kodaikanal, Tdndikkudi (1891) ; in Mdldr taluk, Mdlhr (1879) 
and Nattam (1888) ; in Nilakkdttai taluk, Nilakkdttai (1891) ; , 

Sdlavanddn (1888) and Vattilagundu (1881) ; in Pahoi, Sattirapatti 
(1897); in Periyakulam, Andipatti (1891) ; and in Tirumangalam, ' 

Sdptfir (1888) and Tirumangalam itself (1873). Except those at 
Mdldr, Nattam, NUakkdttai, Sdlavanddn and Tirumangalam, all 
these are located in rented buildings. 
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Maddra was famous as a seat of learning in very early times. 
Tradition says that the Pandya capital was the home, at different 
periods, of three different Sangams, or bodies somewhat similar 
to the existing French Academy, which sat in judgment on literary 
works submitted for their approval and without whose imprimatur 
no composition could hope for a favourable reception. The first 
of these was at the old capital of the Madura country which (see 
p. 28) was swept away by the sea ; the second at Kapddapuram, 
its successor as the chief town of the Pandyas ; and the third was 
at the present town of Madura. 

Fabulous stories are told of this last. The Madura sthala 
pumna recounts a long tale of how Sarasvati, the goddess of 
learning, was impudent to Brahma and was accordingly visited 
by him with a curse compelling her to undergo forty-eight 
successive births on earth. Afterwards, relenting somewhat, he 
allowed the sentences to run concurrently; and a forty-eighth 
part of her soul was thereupon transfused into each of forty-eight 
moi^tals who became poets of transcendent excellence, were received 
with honour by the Pdndyan king, and formed the Sangam. 
They were, however, constantly annoyed by the absurd pretensions 
of others who claimed to be their equals, and at length Siva gave 
them a diamond bench which contracted and expanded so as just 
to accommodate those of the forty- eight who were present and no 
more, and thus prevented any unworthy aspirant from attempting 
to take his seat among them. When at last, says another tale, 
Tiruvalluvar, the Paraiynan composer of the famous Kwal, 
brought his work for the approval of the Sangam, its members 
declined to ' crown ^ it ; bat the miraoulous bench, knowing 
the worth of the book, expanded to make room for it, and the 
book then in its turn grew bigger and bigger and pushed aU the 
forty-eight their seat. 
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Native literar 7 critics of much repute have held that it is 
doubtful whether any Sangam ever existed at aH ; but the weight 
of opinion is in favour of the theory that the third of them is an 
historical fact and that it flourished in the early years of the 
present era. Mr. Kanakasabhai Pillai ^ gives the sober version of 
its reception of the Kwral in the time of the P^ndyan king XJgra- 
peru-valuti (see p. 27 above). 

The 'New Madura Tamil Sangam,’ a flourishing literary 
society, was established in 1901. Its object is the improvement 
of the Tamil language ; its income front endowments is returned 
as Rs. 4,850, and from subscriptions Rs. 10,974 1 its supporters 
include the E^ja of Pudukkdttai and many well-known natives 
of Madura, and the members number 525 ; it maintains a boarding 
institution in Madura where Sanskrit, Tamil and English are 
taught; possesses a library of 8,800 books and manuscripts in 
these three languages ; issues a monthly journal from a press of its 
own ; holds examinations and awards medals to those who are suc- 
cessful in them ; and conducts original research and the editing of 
ancient Tamil works. 

Under the Ndyakkau rulers, the education of Brdhmans 
(apparently other classes were neglected) was subsidised by the 
state on an unparalleled scale. The Jesuit missionary Robert 
de’ Nobili wrote in 1610 that more than ton thousand Brdhmans 
were being taught, boarded and lodged at the public cost in 
Madura, and that the courses of tuition provided not only for the 
instrnction of boys, bat for the education of adults in philosophy 
and theology. Sanskrit, and not Tamil, was the medium of 
instruction. The fall of the Ndyakkans put an end to these classes, 
and in the disturbed times which followed education seems to have 
been almost entirely neglected. When the English first acquired 
the country hardly any one in rural parts except a few hereditary 
village accountants and headmen seems to have been able to read 
and write, and the Tamil Brahmans in the towns were so ignorant 
that, as elsewhere, Mardthas and other foreigners had to he called 
in by the Government to do its work, the records were kept in 
Mardthi, and this tongue became almost the official language. 
The American Mission (sco below) were tho first to rc-introduce 
systematic education in tho district, and it was not until 1856 
that the first Government Zilla scliool, referred to later, was 
established. 

In the separate Appendix to this volume will be found tho 
chief statistics of the last census and of tho Educational department 
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regarding the present state of education in Madura. The census 
showed that in the literacy of the males among its population the 
district ranked sixth in the Presidency, but that it came only 
fourteenth in the education of its girls. Taking both sexes 
together, the number of people in it who know how to read and 
write is slightly below the average of the southern districts and 
numbers just over seven per cent. Tamil is the language most 
generally known and only three persons in every thousand can 
read and write English. Among the eleven towns in the Presi- 
dency which contain over 50,000 inhabitants, Madura ranks 
sixth in the education of its males and eighth in the literacy of the 
other sex. 

Figures of education among the followers of the different 
religions show that (as in several other districts) the males among 
the Musalmans are better educated than those of any other faith. 
The Madura Musalmans are mainly Ravutans, a pushing commer- 
cial class to whom a knowledge of reading and writing is essential. 
Next to them, but a long way behind, come the males among the 
Christians, and the Hindus of that sex bring up the rear. In the 
literacy of their girls, however, the Christians, as usual, easily take 
the first place among the three religions, neither the Musalmans 
nor the Hindus even approaching their standard. 

Education is most advanced, as is natural, in the head-quarter 
‘taluk of Madura. Excluding Kodaikanal, the conditions in which 
are . exceptional, Periyakulam comes next. Between tlie other 
taluks there is not much to johoose, but Tirumangalain is at the 
bottom of the list. 

The educational institutions of tlie district include two colleges ; 
namely, tliat formerly maintained by the American Mission at 
Pasumalai, 2.^ miles from Madura, but now transferred to Madura 
itself, and tho Madura College. 

The former is the older. It originated in a seminary which 
was opened at Tirumangalam in 1842 and moved to Pasumalai 
three years later. The original object of the mission was to 
provide in this school a high class education for youths of all reli- 
gions, the Bible and tho tenets of the Christian faith being 
included in tho curriculum. But alterations and re- alterations of 
this plan took place, owing to changes in the views of tlie authorities 
upon the question whether the work of the institution should be 
confined to the instruction of candidates for missionary labours, 
or so extended as to include non-Christian students as well. In 
1875 it was resolved that the latter of these plans should be 
followed, and subsequently the department for the training of 
missionary agents was separated from the rest of the institution. 
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In 1882 tlie scliool was raised to tlie position of a second-grade ORAV. % 
college, but the high and middle school classes were retained. In 
1886 a normal school with a primary practising branch was added, 
and in 1892 the first of its hostels was opened. The institution 
now stands on a site some 50 acres in extent, which includes tennis 
couHs and a field for football and cricket, and is accommodated in 
buildings which have cost over £s. 80,000. It has a consulting, 
and general library, its own press, and an endowment fund the 
interest of which is devoted to scholarships. The college classes 
have very recently been moved to the mission's high school 
building in Madura, as Pasumalai is so far from the town, and a 
proposal is on foot to construct, from the mission's share of Mr. 

Bookefeller’s recent munificent gift in furtherance of education, a 
new college building on a site belonging to the mission near the 
OoUector's residence 

The Madura OoUege is a development of the Q-overnment Zilla The Maaura ; 
bchool which was established in March 1856 as an outcome of the 
’Directors' famous despatch of 1854 on education. It was at first 
located in the north-east comer of the great arcade of Tirumala 
Ndyakkan's palace ; and, on this being pronounced hkely to fall 
down, was moved to the Naubat khdna, or music pavilion of the 
palace, which then stood near the Ten Pillars (see p. 274), was 
afterwards used as the Police head-quarter oflEice, was eventually 
pulled down because it was unsafe, and the site of which is now 
occupied by the Patnfilkdrans^primary school. About 18d6 the 
Zilla school was moved to a building near the railway-station 
(apparently erected partly from public subscriptions) which now 
forms part of the existing college. In March 1880 a college 
department was opened in the institution, but this was abolished 
in 1888. In the next year the school building and library were 
lent to the committee which was managing the then Native High. 

School and this body started the present college. The institution 
was affiliated to the University in the same year. In 1891 the 
extension of the premises at a cost of Es. 11,750 was sanctioned 
and in the following year the new block was opened by Lord 
Wenlock. The attendance in the .college classes is about 120. 

The institution is now managed by a committee of native gentle- 
men. Attached to it are three lower secondary branches located 
in rented buildings. 

The upper secondary schools of the district are six in number ; Upper 
namely, that maintained at Dindigul by the municipality, those in 
Madura kept up by the American Mission, the Patniilkdran com- 
munity and the committee of the Madura OoUege (the ' Sdtupati 
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Higli School ’), the American Mission's school for girls in the same 
town, and the school maintained at Periyakulam hj M.E.Ry. 
V* Edmabhadra Ndyadu, the present representative of the old 
poligars of Vadakarai (see p. 823). 

Lower secondary schools for boys number twelve, and comprise 
those kept up by the American Mission at Dindigul.and Mdl6r 
and by the Boman Catholic Mission at Madura, the Dindigul 
Muhammadan school, the schools at Bolavanddn, Madura, Palni, 
Mdlamangalam (near Periyakulam), Uttamapdlaiyam, Bddindyak- 
kan^ir and Tirumangalam, and the general education branch of the 
local board^s Technical Institute at Madura. Schools of the same 
grade for girls are three in number; namely, the Government 
school at Dindigul, the American Mission practising institution at 
Madura and the South Indian Eailway’s school for European girls 
in the same town. 

Government maintains a training school for masters at Madura, 
the local boards have a sessional school, and the American 
Mission keeps up a training school for masters at Pasumalai and 
another for mistresses at Madura. 

Excluding classes for book-keeping, type-writing and the Hke, 
the only technical instruction obtainable is that given in the local 
board^s Technical Institute opposite the railway-station at Madura. 
There, besides those learning drawing, about 100 pupils are being 
taught cabinet-making, metal-work, etc. 

Some 190 boys are instructed in the V^das and Sdstras in a 
number of pdthasdlaa kept up in various parts of the district at the 
cost of the Ndttukdttai Ohettis and others. 

Eive newspapers or periodicals are published in Madura. The 
American Mission issues a fortnightly English and Tamil paper 
and a monthly Tamil periodical, both of which are devoted mainly 
to religions matters; the Tamil Sangam has its own organ (a 
Tamil monthly) ; and there are two newspapers, namely, the 
Tamil monthly Viv^ka JBhdnu with a circulation of about 800 
copies and the South Indian Mai\ an English weekly with a 
oiroulation of 40.0. 
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Of tie details of tlio reyenne systems ia force under the yarions 
native governments wliioli held the Madura country before it came 
into the possession of the English, exceedingly little is known. 
Besides the land-tax proper, there were several smaller imposts on 
the soil. Among these (in Tiramala Niyakban^s time at least ; 
no continnons particulars are available) were the plougb-tax, which 
required owners of land to furnish the Ndyakkan when called upon 
with one labourer, free of charge, for every plough they owned ; 
the ferry tax for the upkeep of the public ferries on the rivers ; the 
kdvali-van, or tax for providing crop watchers ; and the iSr-dliyam^ 
or oar-service, which required each village to provide a fixed quota 
of men to drag the great temple cars. Also every kind of art and 
profession was taxed. 

* Every weaver’s loom paid so much per annum; and every iron- 
smelter’s furnace; every oil-mill; every retail shop; every house 
occupied by au artificer ; and every indigo vat. Every collector of wild 
honey was taxed ; every maker and seller of clarified butter ; every 
owner of carriage bullocks. Even stones in the beds of rivers, used by 
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'wasliermen to beat dothes on, paid a small tax. In the towns there 
were octroi duties on grain and other commodities brought through 
the gates. Andjlastly there were the land customs.* 

The reyenue from the land was however always the chief main- 
stay of the public exchequer. Tradition ^ says that under the 
"Vijayajiagar kings (it is useless to attempt to trace matters 
farther hack) the sti^te was held to he entitled to one-half of 
the gross produce of all land cultivated. This revenue was realised 
hy parcelling out the greater part of the country — ^the lf4yakian*s 
private estates and the favourable grants to temples, charities and 
Brahmans were excepted— among the poligars already (p. 42) 
referred to, and entrusting them with the collection of it subject 
to certain payments and services. The rapacity of these men and 
their servants was usually limited only by the usability of the ryot 
to pay, or by his success in deceiving or bribing the collecting 
staff; and oppression was rampant. 

After the disruption of the Vijayauagar djmasty in 1565 at the 
battle of Talikdta, these methods still continued ; but they were 
complicated by the fact that the Ndyakkans of Madura frequently 
decliied to pay their dues to their nominal suzerains, the fallen 
kings of that line. The system and its deplorable results arc 
graphically described in a letter from a J esuit priest, dated Maduia, 
30th August 1611, which is preserved in La Mission dxh Madur^ 
and may be rendered as under ; — 

* The king, or great Ndyakkan, of Madura has only a few estates 
which depend immediately upon him, that is to say which are his 
Own property (for iu this country the great are the sole proprietors 
and common people are merely their tenants) and all the rest of 
the land belongs to a crowd of small princes or tributary poligars. 
These last have, each in his own estate, the entire administration of 
the police and of justice— if justioe it can ever be called- and they 
levy the revenue (which ooinprises at least half the produce of the soil) 
and divide it into three parts. Of these, the first is set aside as tribute 
to the great N4yakkan, the second is allotted for the upkeep of the 
troops wilh which the poligar is obliged to furnish him in case of war 
and the third goes to the poligar himself. The great ITdyakkan of 
Madura, and also those of Tanjore and Gingee, are themselves tribu- 
tary to the king of Vijayauagar, to whom they have each to pay 
annually from six to ten million francs. But they are not regular in 
sending these amounts, often make delay, sometimes even refuse 
insolently to pay at all ; and then the king of Vijayanagar appears, 
or sends one of his generals, at the head of 100,000 men to collect the 
arrears with interest. "When this happens (as it often does) it is once 
more the poor common people who pay for the fault of their princes ; 

^ Sir Thomas Hunro’s report citod in the Bellary Gcaetteer, 1^0. 
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the :w]iole coxuitry is devastated, and the inhabitants are pillaged or 
massacred.’ 

, After the Mar^thas came into power, things were even worse ; 
for John de Biitto, an eye-witness of what he described, wrote of 
the neighbouring Tanjore country in 1683 that — 

‘ Ek6ii (the Mardtha Mug) levies four-fifths of all the produce. 
As if that were not enough, instead of accepting this share in Mnd he 
makes the ryots pay in money. And since he is careful to fix the 
price himself at a figure much above that which the cultivator can 
get, the proceeds of the sale of the whole of the crop are insufficient 
to meet the land assessment. Thus the ryots linger under the weight 
of a crushing debt and are often put to cruel tortures to prove their 
inability to pay. You will hardly be able to realize such oppression, 
and yet 1 must add that the tyranny in the Gingee kingdom is even 
more frightEul and revolting. But I will say no more on the matter, 
for words fail me to express its horrors.’ 

Under the Musalmans, the Madura country (like other parts 
of the Presidency) was usually rented out to farmers for fixed 
sums, the farmers being left to make what profits they could by 
grinding the faces of the ryots. 

About 1742, as has been seen above (p. 69), the province 
of Dindigul was leased in this manner by the Rdja of Mysore to 
Birki Venkata Eao ; in 1755 Madura proper and Tinnevelly were 
similarly rented by Colonel Heron to Mahfuz Khdn for fifteen 
lakhs of rupees and in 1758 to Muhammad T(isuf for five lakhs; 
in 1772 Haidar Ali of Mysore leased the Dindigul country to his 
brother-in-law Mir SShib, and in 1784 Tipu Sultan leased it to Mir 
S4hib’s nephew Saiyad S^hib, In fact the land revenue in most 
of the area which now makes up the district was administered 
in this way up to the time when the British obtained final posses- 
sion of it. These renters were usually tyrants of the worst 
description. Colonel FuUarton wrote that the object of each of 
them — 

* Too frequently was to ransack and embezzle, that he may go off 
at last enriched with the spoils of his province. The fact is, that in 
every part of India where the Benters are established, not only the 
ryot and the husbandman, but the manufacturer, the artificer, and 
every other Indian inhabitant, is wholly at the mercy of those 
ministers of public exaction. The established practice throughout 
tliis part of the Peninsula has for ages been, to allow the farmer one- 
half of the produce of his crop for the maintenance of his family, and 
the re-cultivation of the land ; while the other is appropriated to the 
Oiroar. In the richest soils, nnder the cowle of Haidar, producing 
three annual crops, it is hardly known that less than forty per cent. 
of the crop produced has been allotted to the husbandman. Yet 
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Renters on tlie coast liaye not scrupled to imprison reputable farmers, 
and to inflict on them extreme severities of punishment, for refusing 
to accept of sixteen *in the hundred, as the proportion out of. which 
they were to maintain a family, to famish stock and implements of 
husbandly, cattle, seed, and all expenses incidental to the cultivation 
of their lands. But should the unfortunate ryot be forced to submit 
to such conditions, he has still a long list of cruel impositionB to 
endure. He must labour week after week at the repair of water- 
courses, tanks, and embankments of rivers. His cattle, sheep, and 
every other portion of his property is at the disposal of the Renter, 
and his life might pay the forfeit of refusal. Should he presume 
to reap his harvest when ripe, without a mandate from the Renter, 
whose peons, conicopolies, and retainers attend on the occasion, 
nothing short of bodily torture and a confiscation of the little that 
is left him, could expiate the offence. Would he sell any part of his 
scanty portion, he cannot be permitted while the Oircar has any 
to dispose of ; would he convey anything to a distant market, he is 
stopped at every village by the collectors of Snnkum or Gabella, who 
exact a dnly for every article exported, imported, or disposed of. 8o 
nnsupportable is this evil, that between Negapatam and Palghant- 
cherry, not more than three hundred miles, there are about thirly 
places of collection, or, in other words, a tax is levied every ten miles 
upon the produce of the country ; thus manufacture and commerce 
are exposed to disasters hardly less severe than those which have occa- 
sioned the decline of cultivation. 

‘ But these form only a small proportion of the powers with which 
the Renter is invested. He may sink or raise the exchange of specie 
at his own discretion ; he may prevent the sale of grain, or sell it at 
the most exorbitant rates ; thus at any time he may, and frequently 
does, occasion general famine. Besides maintaining a useless rabble, 
whom he. employs under the appellation of peons, at the public 
expense, he may require any military force he finds necessary for the 
business of oppression, and few inferior officers would have weight 
enough to j ustify their refusal of such aid. Should any one, however, 
dispute those powers, should the military officers refuse to prostitute 
military service to the distress of wretched individuals, or should the 
Civil Superintendent remoustrate against such abuse, nothing could 
be naore pleasing to the Renter ; he derives, from thence, innumerable 
arguments for non-performance of engagements, and for a long list 
of defalcations. But there are still some other not less extraordinary 
constituents in the complex endowments of a Renter. . He unites, in 
his own person, all the branches of judicial or civil authority, and if 
he happens to be a Brahman, he may also be termed the representative 
of eodesiastical jurisdiction. I will not enlarge on the consequences 
of thus huddling into the person of one wretched mercenary aU those 
powers that ought to constitute the dignity and lustre of supreme 
executive authority.’ 
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After the district came into British possession in 1790 the 
revenue history of the Dindigul country differed altogether for 
many years from that of Madura proper, and it may conyeniently 
he dealt 'with first. 

TheDindigul territory, as has already (p. 71) been seen, was 
obtained by conquest from Mysore in August 1790, and ceded for- 
mally in 1792. When first it 'was 
acquired it consisted of four* 
estates or pilaiyams pollems 
which were in the possession 
of their o'wners ; four t which had 
been sequestered in 1785-86 by 
Saiyad Sdhib ; and some incon- 
siderable extent -of Groyeniment 
land included in which were four J 
more which had been resumed 
many years before. Shortly after 
the acquisition, fourteen § estates 
which had. been resumed by Tipu 
in 1788 on account of the arrears 
of tribute in them, and had been 
temporarily attached by him to 
the province of Sankaridrug (in 
Salem district), were restored to 
their former owners and re- 
annexed to the Dindigul country, 
and this therefore at that time 
comprised 26 estates making up 
roughly the present Dindigul, 
Palni and Periyahulam, taluks 
and the west of Nilakkottai. 
Some account of the various palaiyams will be found in Cliapter 
XV below. The Mysore Government had apparently not inter- 
fered in the management of the four which were in the possession 
of their owners, but had leased out the others, and also tlie Sirkar 
land, to renters. 

Immediately after the acquisition of the province, General 
Medows, who was commanding in the south, placed it temporarily 
in the charge of one Yenkatappa N^yakkan, who made hay while 
the sun shone and' went off at once with all the accounts. 

On the 6th ofiithe following month (September 1790) Mr. 
Alexander McLeod^ arrived and took charge as Collector. His 

^ In the Appendix to this chapter will be found a list of^the vai’ioua OoUeotors 
of Madnra from this time forth np to date. 
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position was one of mnoli difficTiLt 7 , and he was quite unequal to 
it ; and the four jears during which he endeavoured to administer 
the country were maried by confusion bordering on anarchy. 

Each year, he assessed the peshkash due from the various 
estates, the amounts purporting to be fixed on the basis of estab- 
lished usage and of estimates of the outturn of crops furnished 
by the poHgars and their ofiSoials ; but, as Venkatappa had made 
ofiE with such accounts as there were, it seeins clear that these pay- 
ments were regulated more by chance than by precedent or equity. 
The Q-overnment land (which was divided into the six ^taluks of 
Tidikkombu (the kasba), Periyakulam, Yattilagundu, Andipatti, 
TJttamap^laiyam and Kambam) was annually leased either in blocks 
for fixed sums to renters, or village by village to the headmen. 
The renters treated the ryots after the barbarous manner of their 
kind already described above, but the headmen lessees paid (as 
elsewhere) fixed money rates (the details of which are not now 
ascertainable) for dry land, and for wet land one halt of the gross 
produce after the swatantrams (or fees due to village ofiicers and 
others) had been deducted therefrom. 

But the whole country was constantly in disorder. In J une 
1791 it was stated that troops were required to maintain the 
OoUector’s authority ; in November of the same year Coimbatore 
and the surrounding tracts on the north were in the hands of the 
Mysore forces ; in February 1792 the neighbouring Palni and 
Idaiyankdttai poligars were plundering in the same area ; the Rija 
of Travancore was at the same time preventing the Collector from 
taking possession of Kambam and Gfidalfir, though these tracts 
(which had once been p£laiyams, but had been confiscated by 
Haidar Ali of Mysore in 1755) undoubtedly belonged to the 
Dindigul district ; and the Kalians had quarrelled with the Madura 
renter and were committing every kind of excess. The poligars 
naturally took advantage of this confusion to withhold payment of 
their dues, and the renters followed their example. 

In September 1793 the Board of Revenue endeavoured to 
improve the class of renters by directing the Collector to lease 
villages to their headmen instead of to strangers ; but though the 
system was introduced in part, the headmen of villages which 
were especially exposed to the attacks of the Kalians of Anaiyfir, 
the notorious centre of this caste in the Tirumangalam taluk, 
naturally declined to have anything to say to it. 

In May 1794 Mr. McLeod went on leave to the seaside to 
recruit his health, and was succeeded by his Head Assistant, 
Mr. John Wrangham. ' A Board^s Proceedings of August of this 
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year comments in a caustic manner on Mr. McLeod's maladminis- CHAP. XI. 
tration, wMoi. liad reduced the district to disorder and its revenues 
to a very low ebt. It appears that not only had the poli^rs, 

Kalians and renters teen permitted with impunity to exhibit open 
contumacy, but misappropriations of inams and swatantrams had 
occurred, the assessments had not been collected, large remissions 
had been obtained on the plea that tanks were out of order, 

Kambam and Qddaldr had not been recovered, the customs had 
been mismanaged and the Collector's accounts were worthless. 

In December of this same year Mr. Wrangham was replaced 
by Mr. George Wynoh, but the year and a* half during which the maladminis. 
latter remained in charge witnessed even worse confusion than tration, 1794. 
ever. He had scarcely taken charge when Captain Oliver, the 
officer commanding the district, reported that the Palni pohgar 
was engaged in open hostilities with his neighbour the pohgar of 
Xyakkudi, while one of Tipu Sultan's officers complained that the 
former was looting across the boundary in Coimbatore ; several of 
the other poligars disobeyed the Collector's summons to appear 
before him in Dindigul j the poligar of Sandaiydr laid, claim to the 
pilaiyam of D^vadanapatti, the owner of which had recently died, 
and refused to enter into any engagement for the payment of his 
arrears until his claim was allowed ; the Palni pol^ar objected to 
the proposal to detach and assess separately the Ayakkudi estate 
which had once been an appanage of his p£laiyam, and not only 
refused to pay his peshkash but armed a thousand of his followers ; 
the Tirlipdkshi poligar declined to receive the Collector's sanad 
and customary jmesents and laid claim to the Kannivfidi estate ; 
the Travancore manager kept on committing every sort of excess 
in Kambam and GfidalAr ; in April the Collector himself and his 
escort were stopped on the boundaries of Bodiniyakbandr and his 
peons were fired on; and in May the Vadakarai poligar joined 
B6dinfiyakkan6r, both Palni and Ayakkudi began arming, Vir6- 
pdkshi opposed the CoUector’s })rogTess, and K6mbai set himself 
to stir up disturbances in the Kambam valley. 

In June, Government issued a proclamation to the poligars 
forbidding them to arm themselves and requiring them to obey 
the Collector. This had some temporary effect, but the country 
went rapidly from bad to worse and in June 1796 Government 
appointed a Commission, consisting of Mr. William Harrington 
and Captain William McLeod, to take charge of the district* and to 
investigate the causes of the disorder which existed. 

On the last day of the following August the two Commissioners OonamisBion 
9 eut in a voluminous report on the matter and handed over the 
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district to a new Collector, Mr. Thomas Bowyer Hurdis. They 
stated that not only was the district a prey to the political confa- 
sion jQst described, but that its revenue admitdstration was defective 
throughout. The karnams and amildars (or tahsildars) had com- 
bined to produce false revenue accounts ; the former had entered 
large areas of land as ^ inams ^ in the accounts, so that they might 
be able to appropriate the produce of them ; poligars who had 
been nominally dispossessed for contumacy went about none the 
less with armed bands, annoying the ryots on their old estates; 
the land-customs were maladministered, certain individuals (for 
example) being exempted without authority from paying them ; the 
lessees of the five taluks (these had been rented out for five years 
in November 1794; Kambam alone was kept under amini) had 
fabricated false returns and kept the authorities in ignorance of the 
real value of these tracts ; one of them, Appi ji Pillai, moreover 
caused all the ryots to leave their lands when the Commission 
came ronnd to measure and appraise them, lest they should give 
information prejudicial to his interests; these renters were not 
only in arrets, but so bullied their tenants and let the lands fall 
into such disrepair that numerous ryots had emigrated ; numerous 
unauthorised alienations of Government land had been made by 
subordinates; the above App^ji Pillai and his father Kumara 
Pillai had fraudulently effected many of these and had systemati- 
cally colluded with the Collector's understrappers to undervalue 
Government land and bring about other irregularities ; the pesh- 
kash ooUected from the poligars was from 14 to 26 per cent, less 
than it ought to have been, and than it had been in the time of 
the Mysore renters Mir Sahib and Saiyad Sdhib mentioned above ; 
and so forth and so on. 

Government and the Board considered the report and ordered, 
among other things, that unauthorised alienations of land made 
since the country came into British hands should be resumed ; 
that inamdars who were not in possession at the same date should 
be dispossessed; that Kumara Pillai and Appfiji Pillai should he 
hamshed the district ; that triennial, instead of annual, agreements 
should he made with the poligars ; that troops should be sent to 
Dindigul ; and that the Palni poligar should forfeit his estate for his 
repeated misbehaviour. They stated that they looked to the new 
Collector, Mr, Hnrdis, to bring the district back again into order. 

For several- years this oflBoer was only partially successful in 
domg so. Unlike Sir Thomas Munro in the Ceded districts, he 
had no hody of troops at his command sufficient to enable him 
forcibly to compel the poligars to behave themselves. These 
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had alr^y hecome a]igr 7 and disaffected ; some of them had been ohap. XL 
ousted from their ancestral estates and were wild with grief and EEvairo® 
indignation ; the others found themselves expected to give up for 
ever the independence and power they had always enjoyed and 
to settle down to live virtuously and tamely on the produce of 
their properties in entire subjection to the orders of the new 
Government. 

In 1797 this inflammable material was ignited by a revolt in 
the Ramnad country, and the more daring and rebellious of the 
Dindigul poligars began to raise disturbances in every quarter- 
The records of this year and of 1798 are full of accounts of their 
naisdeeds. The one matter for congratulation was the ffict that 
they acted independently, each in what he conceived to be his own 
interests, so that. Mr. Hurdis was usually able to deal with them 
one by one. 

In May 1799 the news reached Dindigul of the British suc- 
cesses in the Third Mysore War against Tipu Sultan, of the fall 
of Seringapatam, that ruler’s capital, and of his death during the 
attack. This produced the happiest results. Those of the poligars 
who were secretly disaSected were awed into obedience to the 
British, while those who were more deeply implicated lost all heart 
and relaxed their effoitis to create trouble. 

By November 1799 order had been sufficiently restored to Order 
enable the Ooheotor to begin a task which he had always set before 
himselE, namely, the systematic survey and assessment, field by settlement 
field, of his charge. He eventually completed this undertaking 
and sent in a monumental report thereon (dated 6th April 1803) 
which came to be quoted as an authority for years afterwards ; and 
it is not too much to say that the prosperity of the district dates 
from the time of his administration, and that (while the settlement 
which he effected was ultimately modified in many of its details) 
the revenue system now in force is Mr. Hurdis’ original system, 
developed and improved. 

About this time the policy of concluding permanent settle- 
inonts of the land revenue was being strenuously advocated, and 
Mr. Hurdis was directed so to survey and report upon his charge 
that the Board of Revenue might bo able at once to effect such a 
permanent settlement of its assessments. His charge, it may be 
here noted in parenthesis, included, from the 31st July 1801 (the 
date on which the Nawab of Arcot concluded the arrangement 
already referred to on p. 7 1 above) the Madura country proper 
as well as the province of Dindigul ; but as the revenue history of 
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the former is distiaot from that of Dindigul, it will he separatelj 
dealt with later. 

Mr. Hurdis, then, proceeded to survey and assess the Dindigul 
country in much detail ; and at the end of each subsequent year 
the area completed up to then was rented out on triennial leases 
on progressive rents which were so arranged that by the end of 
the thii d of the three years they would reach the figure at which 
Mr. Hurdis considered that a permanent settlement might with 
justice be concluded. These operations were carried out not only 
in Q-ovemment land but in twelve of the twenty- six estates 
included in the district and named on p. 183 above, which twelve 
had come under Ghcvemment management owing to their having 
been forfeited for rebellion, escheated in default of heirs, or 
attached for arrears of revenue. The other fourteen estates were 
left in the hands of their owners and assessed at a peshkash equal 
to 70 per cent, of their value as ascertained by the survey and 
settlement of fasli 1212 (lb02-03). 

By the end of fasli 1214 (1804-05) all the Dindigul country 
had been thus surveyed and assessed, the triennial leases had all 
expired, and the permanent settlement came into full operation 
throughout it. With the exception of the fourteen p^laiyams 
above mentioned and of a few hill villages which had never formed 
part of any of the poligars^ estates and were likely to become 
refuges for bad characters if removed from Government control, 
the whole district was cut up into 40 different zamindaris or estates. 
The annual peshkash payable on each of these was definitely fixed, 
and eight of them, which had been formed from six estates for- 
feited for arrears, were handed over to their former owners ; 81 
were sold to new purchasers ; and the remaining one, being 
unsold, remained in the OoUeotor’s hands. 

The principles upon which Mr. Hurdis effected this memorable 
survey and settlement were, very briefly, as under : — - 

Excluding poramboke (that is, areas such as tank beds, the 
sites of forts and so on which could never he cultivated) the land 
of the district was primarily olaesed as being either (a) dry (un- 
irrigated) or (6) wet, that is, land capable of being regularly 
irrigated. 

Dry land was again sub-divided into (i) bdghdyat, or garden, 
and (ii) ordinary dry land. On the former, the Government assess- 
ment— which seems to have been fixed after considering what 
not only the settlement staff, but also the proprietor of the land 
;^d the ryots themselves had to say on the matter— was one-third 
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ot the estimated gross produce after a certam dedaction had been 
made for the cost of manuring. On the latter, the assessment was 
usuall 7 two-fiftihs of the estimated gi’oss produce. In neither case, 
apparently, was any allowance made for ordinary cultivation 
expenses. 

Wet land was sub-divided into (i) pdfmaU^ or betel-growing 
land, and (ii) ordinary wet land. 'I he former was assessed in 
accordance with the estimated produce, the excellence of the 
irrigation available and the cost of cultivation ; and the revenue 
varied from as little as 20 per cent., of the gross produce to as much 
as 40 per cent. The latter, ordinary wet land, was assessed 
according as it was capable of growing {a) sugar-cane, turmeric 
and similar valuable crops, (6) two crops of paddy, or (c) one crop 
of paddy. In the first of these cases due deductions were made 
from the value of the estimated gross produce for cultivation 
expenses, and the assessment was then fixed at the value in money 
of one half of the remainder. In the other two cases a s imila r 
method was followed, except that for some reason no allowance 
was apparently made for cultivation expenses, while on the other 
hand a deduction from the gross produce of 12^ per cent, for 
awatemiarama was made before the hypothetical division between 
Q-ovemment and the ryot was made. 

In addition to the above four maia kinds of dry and wet land 
there were also nwnjai iarem punjai and pillu/vaH land. The 
former of these was wet land which was so poorly supplied with 
irrigation that it would not produce wet crops, and its assessment 
was fixed at rates calculated to give the Government 40 per cent, 
of the gross produce. 'I'he latter was pasturage, and was assessed 
on very easy terms. 

In addition to the land revenue, part of which was paid in kind 
and part in money, there were a number of other and curious taxes 
which were styled aivamaddya, or payable in money. Some of 
these (such as ponikddu, a customary rent levied on small patches 
on the hills, the tope tax, derived from sixteen sorts of trees, and 
poT^ppUy a small quit-rent on inams) were held to be such as might 
be properly levied by the proprietors of the estates which were 
being newly formed, but others of them were reserved by Govern- 
ment for its own management and disposal. These last included 
the shop tax, on the estimated value of the dealings of merchants ; 
the house tax, a somewhat similar impost on petty traders and 
artificers ; the loom tax, assessed on the outturn of each loom ; the 
oil-miU, iron-fumaoe and indigo- vat taxes, which were rated on 
similar principles ; the PaUar tax, levied on men of certain castes 
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in proportion to tlie wages they obtained at liarvest-time ; the 
honey tax, on the amount of wild honey collected ; the Patna 
Ohetti and Bog^ri tax, levied on two rival factions as a payment 
for protection and religious supervision ; the ghee*taac, paid for the 
monopoly of the retail sale of ghee in each village ; and, lastly, 
the carriage-bullock tax, which was proportioned to the profits 
derived from the hire of those animals. 

On the whole, the total increase in the assessment of the 
Diadigul country amounted to no less than 67 i)er cent., the 
average collections in the years preceding 1790 having been 43,543 
star pagodas ; ^ those from 1790-91 to 1795-96 (faslis, 1200 to 
1205) 59,180 pagodas; those from 1796-97 to 1801-02 (faslis 
1206 to 1211) 86,643 pagodas; and those for the twelve years of 
British possession, from 1790-91 to 1801-02 (faslis 1200 to 1211), 
72,8t5l pagodas. Mr. Hurdis considered that by the end of fasU 
1214 (1804-05), when the whole of the district would have come 
under the new , settlement, the revenue would be as much as 
1,13,315 star pagodas. He explained, however, that a very large 
proportion, of this was due to the increase in the area in occupation 
brought . about by the survey, which had disclosed an enormous 
extent of concealed cultivation. He reported that in the thirteen of 
the forty zamindaris where the new rates had already been intro- 
duced, ^ the increase thus levied was cheerfully agreed to by the 
ryots .... and, as made, has hitherto been fully and 
regularly coUeoted.’ He also believed that it was possible to count 
upon a great future increase in the wealth of the country from the 
extension of cultivation. Only some thirty-four per cent, of the 
whole culturable area in the Dindigul country was actually under 
tillage, and though the waste land was unavoidably very unequally 
divided among the different zamindaris (some containing much 
and others hardly any) and though ryots and capital were both 
lacking at the moment, he anticipated that ^ under a vigilant 
superintendence and firm, yet almost imperceptible, guidance of 
the labours of the inhabitants (iE peace continue) the revenues 
from the increase of population, and the habits of industry which 
may be then expected to be confirmed in the ryots, will in the course 
of ten years be nearly doubled.’ 

In December 1803 Mr. Hurdis was promoted and Mr. Q-eorge 
Parish became OoUeotor of Madura. He held the post until 
1812. He at first continued, generally, the policy which Mr. 
Hurdis had inaugurated but had not remained to see carried 
out in its entirety. The orders of the Board of Hevenue were 


^ A star pagoda was equiralent to Bb. 8-8. 
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meanwhile received on that officer’s great report on his survey and OHAP» XI. 
settlement. While the Board approved the fi^re of 1,81,816 star 

pagodas which had been arrived at as the ultimate revenue on all 

the cultivated lands in the Bindigul ooiantry, they considered that 
the deduction of some ten per cent, from the gross value of the 
province which Mr. Hurdis had proposed to allow the zamindars 
as their profit should be increased to 16 per cent., and that the 
permanent revenue should be 1,09,189 star pagodas. 

But hardly had the division of the district into these forty The diatrict 
estates come completely into operation than (from 1805 onwards) 
the state of the country rapidly became alarmingly serious. The 
owners of the various zamindaris fell heavily into arrears, the total 
balance at the end of fasli 1216 (1806-07) against twenty-six 
estates then under attachment being *39,909 star pagodas ; the 
capitalists became bankrupt ; and at last in 1808 Mr. Hodgson, 
a Member of the Board of Revenue, was deputed to visit and 


inspect the country and ascertain the causes of its i*api(l decline. 

He travelled all around the district and eventually submitted Mr. Hodgf- 
a most elaborate report upon the case. He considered that though 
Mr. Hurdis’ rates of assessment were not in themselves excessive, 
nor his calculations for commuting produce into money anything 
but fair, yet his settlement had in some respects Leon based on 
incorrect principles. Too 'much- stress had been laid upon the 
possible future profits to the zamindars from the cultivation of the 
waste land included in their estates, and instead of taking (as had 
been done elsewhere) the average collections of a number of years 
as the basis upon which the revenue should be collected, all that 


had been done was to deduct 16 per cent, from the proi)osed total 
revenue of fasli 1214, which was a higher figm-e than had ever 


been actually collected while the country was under the Oomimny. 
Consequently the margin of profit left to the zamindars was very 
small, and as a series of bad seasons had followed the comidetion 
of the permanent settlement they had collapsed under the losses 
which these had involved. Mr. Hodgson concluded by recommend- 
ing that as the permanent settlement had thus failed it should he 
replaced by the system of leasing out each village separately for a 
fixed term. 


The Grovemment approved his conclusions and suggestions, and Triennial 
wrote a despatch on the ‘matter to the Directors which largely 
reproduced them hotli. Prom fasli 1217 (1807-08) the system of 
renting out the various villages for a term of three years was 
introduced under Mr. Parish’s supervision. The result was a 
slight increc^se in the amount of the revenue realised over that 
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wLioli would have been received under the pennauent settlement^ 
but this was counterbalanced by the higher charges of management 
and collection which the more detailed system involved. 

From 1812j the year vdien the triennial village leases expired, 
to 1828 (with the exception of one short interval) the Collector of 
the district was Mr. Bous Peter, a gentleman who made himself 
extremely popular among the natives of the district and is still 
(see p. 259) well remembered in Madura. 

The triennial leases had been almost as serious a failure as the 
attempted permanent settlement ; and on their expiry a ryotwari 
settlement, based on Mr. Hurdis’ survey, was introduced. This 
system has continued to the present day. In 1823 Mr. Boas Peter 
proposed to the Board of Eevenue that the assessments of the 
Dindigul country should be revised and lowered. He considered 
that they had proved themselves to be higher than the ryots could 
afford, and that they were moreover unequal in their incidence 
owing to imperfections in the land classification effected by Mr. 
Hurdis. He was of opinion that to remedy matters a reclassifica- 
tion of the whole country was necessary. 

His suggestions were sanctioned by the authorities at Madras 
with but little discussion, and were carried out. 

They were, however, insufifioient to meet the needs of the case ; 
and in October 1831 the then Collector, Mr. Viveash, submitted 
for the consideration of the Board of Bevenue yet another scheme 
for the reduction of the Dindigul assessments which he appears to 
have carried out in part in anticipation of sanction. He pointed out 
that Mr. Hurdis^ rates had been prescribed without ever consider- 
ing whether the result of them was to bring the revenue demanded 
from any particular tract or zamindari above the figures prevailing 
under former governments, so that in many cases, when compared 
with such figures, they were clearly excessive. He instanced the 
case of kasba T£dikkombu, the amount collected from which had 
been 4,637 ohakrams in fasli 1183 under the renter Mir Sihib 
already mentioned ; 4,508 chakrams on an average during six 
years under the renter Saiyad Sdhib; 3,296 chakrams on an 
average in the eighteen years from fash 1194 ; but 4,999 chakrams 
in febsli 1212 under Mr. Hurdis. 

Mr. Viveash said he had followed the methods and rules which 
had been adopted in the Ceded districts, and had assembled before 
him the village headmen, kamams and ryots of each zamindari or 
'estate, together with experienced ryots of neighbouring taluks to 
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aot as arliitrators, and had required them to revise the classification CHAP, XL 
of all land cultivated in fasli 1236 (1826-27); a good year, vdth Bevbnub 

reference to such sets of accounts as were available, to the assess- .H ibtob t* 

ments'of neighbouring tracts and to their own personal experienced 
He went on to saj that — 

* After the rates of Mr. Hnrdis had thus been revised, I considered, 
with reference to the coUeotions of Pusly 1236, the average collections 
of former years, and the opinions of the experienced Hatamgars, 
whether any, and if any, what addition should be made to the total 
I’evenne of each talnq resulting from the revised rates of the ryots in 
Outoherry, and tlie addition was then made to the villages, and the 
fields of each village, by the Natamgars, Kurnnms, and Ryots, who, 
aware that what one gained another would lose, took special care that 
the additional revenue was fairly imposed. The accounts were then 
brought to me, the re\'ised rates read over, the ryots were questioned 
if any of the villages or lands had been favoured, and, on their 
expressing themselves and signing a document to the contrary, they . 

were dismissed The basis of the revised assessment 

is the Hooloos assessment of Mr. Hurdis revised and corrected by 
the instrumentality of the ryots themselves ; whilst loss of revenue was 
prevented by fixing the total bereez of the district with reference to 
average collections, and checks were provided against inequality in 
the assessment by leaving the ryots tliemselves to distribnte the total 
reduction.’ 

Apparently no definite orders were ever passed on this report of 
Mr. Viveash’s. 

In March 1854 Mr. Parker, the then CoUeotor, submitted for Abolition of 
the consideration of the Board a plan for the abolition of an 
exceptional tax known as vdnpaytr which was levied on the oulti- 1864. 
vation of certain specially valuable kinds of produce (such as 
betel, plantains, tunnerio, chillies and brinjals) when grown on 
wet land, and a similar extra assessment which was levied on 
garden dry land planted with these same crops. The rates at 
which the vdnpayir tax was imposed varied in a. complicated 
manner from taluk to taluk and with the nature of the crop. Mr. 

Parker considered that only the ordinary wet land and garden dry 
land assessments, respectively, should be charged in these two 
oases* He urged that the extra rate was objectionable on the 
ground that it violated the accepted principle that the land, and 
not the particular product raised, should be taxed, that it restricted 
the ryots’ methods, that it raised the price of very necessary articles 
of food and that it occasioned vexatious inquisitions into the 
ryots’ doings and complications in the accounts. The Board 
agreed with him, and shortly afterwards also sanctioned the 

25 
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disoontinxiajice of an extra tax wMcli was iDeing* similarly levied on * 
tol)aoco in certain parts of the district. 

In 1861 Q-overnment asked the Board to report on certain 
questions which had been left undetermined for many years; 
namely, the position of what were termed the ‘ unsettled pdlaiyams’ 
(also spelt ^ poliems ^ and ^ poUams in this and other districts, 
the expediency of granting- them permanent sanads, and the 
terms on which this might be done. 

It will be remembered (see p. 183 above) that when the Din- 
digul country was first acquired by the Company it contained 26 
pilaiyams or zamindari estates. By 1803, when Mr. Hurdis 
wrote his great report on the settlement of the district, twelve of 
these had come under Government management - three of them 
(Briyddu, Palni and Virdp^^tshi) having been forfeited for rebellion; 
three more (D^vad^napatti, Maddr and Eettayamb^di) having 
escheated for want of heirs ; and six (Idaiyankdttai, Nilatkdt- 
taL, PaUiyappanfiyakkandr, Sandaiydr, Sukkdmpatti and another) 
having been resumed for arrears. These twelve, together with 
the Government lands, were carved up into the forty zamindaris 
already mentioned, and were either handed over to their former 
owners or were sold to sundry purchasers under the idea that a 
permanent settlement would thus be established. Their fate has 
already been sketched above. 

The other fourteen estates were left in the hands of their 
owners and charged a peshkash assessed at 70 per cent, of their 
value as ascertained by Mr. Hurdis’ survey and settlement of 
fasli 1212. Similar arrangements were made by Mr. Hurdis and 
his successor Mr. Parish with respect to the sixteen other p^lai- 
yams in the Madura country proper — ‘ the ten poliems of Madura 
and the six poliems of Manapara,’ as they are called in the old 
records. In 1816, several of these thirty Estates were in arrear 
with their peshkash and Government authorised the Collector in 
future to take such properties under his own management and 
allow the ejected polLgars a m^Ukh^na allowance of ten per cent, 
on the net proceeds of the p^laiyams. This course continued to 
be followed until 1840. In that year Government called upon the 
owners of estates thus under attachment either to pay up the 
arrears or to agree to surrender their properties on condition of 
continuing to receive the milikhina they were then getting ; and 
said that the p^laiyams of those who would not consent to either 
alternative would be sold in satisfaction of the arrears due upon 
tiiem. Several of the poligars accordingly gave up their estates 
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and tlie o'wner of Eanniv^di paid 
up tlie arrears due hj liiiii. Suoli 
of tlie other p^laiyams as neither 
escheated on feilure of heirs 
nor were resumed for arrearsi 
continued to pay the peshkash 
originally fixed by Messrs. 
Hnrdis and Parish, even though 
this had not been formally 
declared permanent and though 
no sanads had been granted for 
them.^ By 1865 eighteen * of 
the original thirty pdlaiyams, as 
weE as the mittahs of Yflfir and 
Eettayamb^dL in the Paboi taluk> 
were still in existence. 


In that ye^ (in answer to the orders of Government above 
mentioned) the Board of Eevenue reviewed in an elaborate 
proceedings ® the history and position of these estates and recom- 
mended that permanent sanads should be granted to the owners of 
sucTi of them as were willing to accept such grants and to execute 
the corresponding kabliliyats ; and that, for reasons stated, the 
peshkash should in no case be enhanced. Government agreed. 

The owners of one t of the two mittahs and of fourteen t of the 

eighteen pdlaiyams accepted this 
invitation and appHed for sanads. 
In August 1867 Government 
ordered that the case of V^lfir 
should receive further considera- 
tion, postponed orders in^ the 
cases of Bddindyakkanfir, Ganta- 
maniyakkanfir, Uttappandyakka- 
nfir, and Sirupdlai (the owners 
of which were minors) and also 
of Kannivddi (which, see p. 239, 
was exceptionally situated), but 
sanctioned the issue of sanads 
in the remaining nine cases. In 
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’ Iforty blank Banads (with their oorresponding kabuUyats) were sent to 
Mr. Parish in 1805 for distribution to * the mi ttabdars in Dindigul/ but the 
estates were oontinually being reBumed and resold and Mr. Parish as a faot 
never eyen filled up these doouments — much less iaaned them. Bxoept one 
which was lost and another which had been abstracted by the record-keepor 
and made oyer to a pretender to the Kilakkdttai estate, the whole of them lay in 
the Oolleotor’s records until 1838, when they were torn up, 

* Printed in G.O., Xo. 2780, Beyenne, dated 10th Moyember 1865. ! 
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sutsequeiit years saoads were also granted to all the other estates 
except (apparently) SirupAlai. Statistics regarding the various 
zamindaris now in existence will be found in the separate 
Appendix to this G-azetteer and some account of each of them 

is given in Chapter XV below. 
Of the eighteen estates and two 
mittahs mentioned above as 
being included in the district in 
1865, all except five* have been 
declared impartible and inalienable by the Madras Impartible 

Estates Act, 1904, and the same 
t Pfoaiydr. declaration has been made re- 

Sandaiydr. garding three t others which were 

transferred to the district from 
Tinnevelly in 1869. 

We may now torn to the revenue history of the Madura 
country from the time when it came into British hands. 

As has already (p. 69) been seen, this practically became 
part of the territories of the British in 1 790, when the Company 
assumed its revenues from the Nawdb by proclamation and 
Mr, McLeod was appointed Collector of it. 

His responsibilities within it appear to have been limited at 
first to receiving the rent from the man, Muttu Irulappa Pillai, 
to whom it had been leased, and to watching the Company's 
pecuniary interests, but the difficulties in Madura soon became 
almost as serious as those which had been experienced at the 
outset of the administration of the JDindigul country. 

Early in 1791 the renter appears to have been guilty of 
tyraniuoal and extortionate conduct and to have provoked the 
Kalians to commit a series of outrages. The Collector reported 
that it was necessary to station sufficient troops at Anaiyiir (in 
Tirnmangalam) and M61fir (at which latter place there were 
already two conapanies of sepoys) to keep these people in order, 
and that the Anaiyfir Kalians were in the habit of making 
predatory excursions through both the Dindiguland Madura 
provinces because there was no force there which was adequate to 
overawe them. In June 1791 the renter was deprived of his farm 
and much correspondence followed regarding his conduct and 
pecuniary liabilities. Government resolved that thenceforth the 
country should be leased out in a number of small farms and not 
again to a single individual. 

Three years later, in June 1794, Mr. McLeod seems to have 
ceased to be OoUector at Madura,' and to have been in charge of 
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Dindigul only. Apparently, indeed, Madura was left for a time .OHAP,.Xi. 
witkout any OoUeotor at all, for in Ootoker 1795 the Oolleotor of 
Dindigul complained of the outrages committed by the Kalians, — 
stated that the turbulent individuals all belonged to the Madura 
country, and urged that the faujdar of the Nawib of Arcot, who 
was in charge of that tract, ought to be required to keep them in 
order. He said that the road from Dindigul to Kambam was 
altogether unsafe, and that it was necessary to station troops along 
it in the Kambam valley. 

In July 1801, as has already (p. 71) been seen, the Madura of the 

country, which was then under the management of the amildar 
of the Naw&b of Arcot, was formally ceded by treaty by the 1801. 

Nawdb to the Company ; and a proclamation was issued constitut- 
ing Mr. Hurdis, the Oolleotor of Dindigul, as Collector of the 
whole of the Madura district. Grovernment informed that officer 
that there was no reason to expect any opposition to the transfer, 
but that the troops quartered in the south of the Presidency would 
be at his disposd i£ necessary ; and directed him to use his own 
discretion as to maintaining for a time or disbanding at once the 
regular troops and sibbandi, or armed police, which had been 
kept up by the Naw4b. Mr. Hurdis set a native commandant 
named Nattam Kh^n to watch the Kalians, kept on the Nawib’s 
tahfliLdars for a time, obtained the revenue accounts from these and 
others of that potentate's officers and organized taluk establishments 
in aU parts except M616r, where the Kalians were apparently 
exceptionally troublesome. 

first jamabandi of the country was begun towards the end Early settlo- 
of 1801 (fasli 1211) and merely retained the customary rates of '**®^*®“**‘ 
assessment and avoided any sweeping changes. His report on 
this, his letter of 20th July 1802 on the improved settlement he 
afterwards introduced in this same fasli, and a third report, dated 
4th May 1803, and dealing with the jamabandi of fesli 1212 
(1802-03), are the chief authorities regarding his administration of 
the country. They cannot be said to be perspicuous documents. Mr. 

Nelson spent much labour in the ‘ endeavour to illum in e to some 
little extent their dai*k and apparently unfathomable depths ' and 
came to the conclusion that ^ the mode in which its (the Madura 
country's) settlement was effected is to this day a mystery.' 

The reports speak of the following different kinds of lands and 
land tenure, some of which are of interest : (1) Birkar, or ordinary 
Government, land, (2) Sofia dSvastdfhavn^ (3) Sibhandi porupjpUy 
(4) Jivitham^ (5) Poruppv, villages, (6) Church rndniyams^ (7) 

Ohattram, (8) ^rai-hattalai, (9) Arai-hat aUi villages, (10) Ardha- 
mdniyam^ (11) Pdlaiyam, and (12) Inam. . . 
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Tke first of these, ordinaJ 7 Government land, was divided into 
(a) wet, (/;) dry, and (c) betel, land. 

The revenue on wet land was collected according to one of two 
methods. Under the former of these, which was called dUu-kdl^ 
pdshamm and was followed only in the case of land watered from a 
river channel, the customary a^catantrams Bisiirassums (which Mr. 
Hardis, after much enquiry, had fixed at 12J per cent, of the 
whole) were first deducted from the gross produce of each field 
and distributed to their owners, and then the remaining produce 
was divided in equal shares between Q-overnment and the culti- 
vator. The Government share was either handed over in kind, or 
paid for in cash at a price fixed by the Collector. Under the 
latter of the two methods of oolleotbag the revenue on wet land, 
which was called mdnavdripat and was applied only to land under 
rain-fed tanks, the gross produce was equally divided between 
Government and the cultivator without any deduction for awatamr 
trams being made. 

The revenue on dry land was collected in money and was either 
assessed on the acreage cultivated (at what rates does not appear) 
or in a lump sum on each village as a whole, without reference to 
the area tilled therein. These latter villages were called hattu- 
kuttagai^ or fixed rent, villages. 

Betel land was reported to have been assessed on the principles 
followed under the Nawdb’s government, but what these were 
was not explained. The assessments collected in this year 1801 
on the various fields, calculated almost at haphazard though they 
were, were duly recorded and remained for years afterwards the 
revenue always demanded on those fields. 

The hafta devasfdnam (seven temples) land was land granted for 
the upkeep of the worship and ceremonies at the following seven 
temples : those of Minikshi at Madura (the great temple), ICaUar 
Alagarsvdmi and Kfidal Alagarsvdmi, and those at Tirupparan- 
kunram, Tenkarai, Tiruvedagam and Euruviturai. Who origi- 
nally made these grants is not now ascertainable. It was per- 
haps Tirumala Ndyakkan. Nor is their subsequent fate clear, as 
accounts differ. Perhaps some of them were usurped during the 
troublous times immediately following the disruption of the Vijaya- 
nagar empire. When Chanda Sdhib obtained possession of the 
Madura kingdom (see p 58) he is said to have seized what 
remained of them ; and bis proceedings rendered it necessary for 
the managers of the Mindkshi temple to close that institution and 
to hurriedly remove the idols and the entire establishment to 
Jldnamadura in the Sivaganga zamindari, where, it is said, they 
remained for twoiyears and three months, the expenses of maintain- 
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mg tlie oustoinary worsMp being met by the B^tupati of Eamnad. CHAP. XI. 

After the capture of Chanda S^hib (see p. 59), Mor^rx Rao, it is Hbtbnu* 

stated, efFeoted the letnm to Madura of the idols and estabUsliment 

and the restoration of part, if not all, of the land which Chanda 

S^hib had taken from the temple. Subsequently much of the 

property was again lost, but when Muhammad Y6suf Kh^n (who 

was by birth a YeUila and therefore, though by faith a Musalman, 

kindly disposed towards Hindu temples) came to Madura (see 

p, (56), he is declared to have retained possession of the whole of 

it, but to have made, in his first year, a grant of 12,000 chakratns 

for the support of the seven temples and, in the succeeding years, 

an allotment of 6,000 chakrams. When Mr. Hurdis took charge 

of the country he found that what was then called the hafta 

dSvaBtdnam land yielded the Government a revenue of Rs. 50,292, 

and he proposed to the Board that it should be retained in the 

hands of Government and that an annual permanent allowance 

of 12,000 chakrams should be made to the seven temples. 

The Board ordered the Collector to restore to the temples ^ the 
lands resumed from the pagodas by the late government,^ but 
for some reason not now traceable Mr. Hurdis never carried out 
these mstractions and (though the question of its disposal was 
raised in 1849 and again in 1859) the hafta divaBtdnam land 
remains in the hands of Government. It had long ceased to be a 
religious endowment, and formed part of the resources of the 
State at the time of the cession of the district. 

Sibbandi poruppu land was that in the occupation of indivi- sMomdi 
duals belonging to the establishment [aibhandi) of the great portiappu. 
Min^kshi temple at Madura. It is said that Ylisuf Eh4n imposed 
on this a p<yruppu, or fixed tribute, of an arbitrary nature in 
order to make up the grant of 6,000 chakrams which he accorded 
to the great temple at Madura. In Mr. Hurdis^ time this 
porvppu amounted to as much as 5,506 chakrams, and it was 
excluded by him from his revenue demand. 

Jivitham land was that which had been held by military jivithim. 
peons for subsistence. Holding the opinion that the peons were 
no longer required, Mr. Hurdis resumed it all and added its 
assessment to the revenue demand. 

Poruppu villages appear to have been those which were 
originally granted free to Brdhmans but were afterwards taxed 
with a quit-rent, or poruppu^ by later rulers, 

‘ Church mdniyama ^ seem to have included in a general way Ohnroli 
all land which was held by the temples, or by Brahmans or others 
connected therewith, and was not subject to the ordinary full 
land-tax. 
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land. 


Arai^hattalai, 


Arai^kattalai 

villages. 


Ardha~ 

rndniyarrit 

oto. 


Bef eots of the 
settlement. 


Ohattram land was that granted for the purpose of perpetnaUy 
maintaining certain ohattrams, or rest-houses, for travellers. As 
has been mentioned on p, 157 above, the grantees had in many 
instances altogether ignored their trusts and treated the land 
as their private property, guarding themselves by bribes to the 
authorities against interference with their dishonesty. 

Ami-kattalai land was apparently Jthat granted and added to 
temple property to pay for the performance of certain religions 
acts, among them the celebration of worship for the benefit of 
the soul of the departed grantor. Mr. Hurdis found that, asiu 
the case of the ohattram land, many of these grants had been 
improperly aUen^ated by the dishonest servants of their nominal 
managers, and that the proceeds of them were no longer devoted 
to the purposes for which they were originally intended. 

Arai^Jcottalai villages were said to be those which had been 
granted rent-free to individuals in order that they might transfer 
them to the temples and thus obtain credit for a religious act. The 
transfers effected in accordance with the grants had in most oases 
been merely nominal and colourable, and the villages remained the 
property of the grantees. The fiotioff of transfer had, however, 
the advantage of obtaining for the villages that protection which 
was often accorded to temple property, though in some cases this 
had had to be bought by the payment of a porvppu^ or quit-rent. 
Following the rules laid down by the ;late Naw^b, Mr. Hurdis 
recommended that these grants should be resumed unless they 
could he proved to have been made by Tirumala NTAyakkan. 

Ardha-mdniyams comprised a small extent of land which had 
been granted on payment of half {ardha) the usual assessment. 

Of the two reinainiug sorts of land, pdlaiyams were the 
poligars' estates, ana inams were fields or villages granted on the 
usual favourable terms for the usual multiplicity of reasons. 

Mr. Hurdis set himself to survey and settle the Atadura side 
of the district just as he had done the Dindigul portion, but the 
work was far less carefully done in the former, than in the latter, 
area. Madura was never surveyed, hke Dindigul, by skilled men. 
The area under cultivation iu 1802, and that [alone, was hastily 
and incompletely surveyed by the kamams and other village 
officers m that year. The work was never finished, and that part 
of it which was done was never revised until the existing survey 
was carried out. 

^ The. settlement which followed was also defective. JSTo pro- 
vision seems to have been made, as in Dindigul, for the case ol 
double-crop wet land, and therefore fields, sufficiently well watered' 
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to Tfljse two crops paid only single assessment if only one crop OB 
was raised. A gain, neither wet nor dry land was ever classed as 
garden and assessed according to the cl^s of crop grown on it, as ^ 

had heen done in DindiguL This was no douht a very liberal and 
proper arrangement, but it was clearly due to the happy accident 
of Mr. IIurdiB’ forgetfulness rather than to economic sagacity 
and forethought on the part of hityi and his successors. 

As in Dindignl, the Q-ovemment revenues in Madura included 
a number of money taxes, known generically as swamrrddya, and 
the land customs. 

Mr. Ilurdis, as has already been seen, left the district in 1803 
and was succeeded by Mr. Parish. As in Dindigul, so in the 
Madura country, the latter adhered generally to the system which 
he found in operation. His report on the Jamabandi of fasli 1213 
(1803-*04) showed that since the preceding year there had been a 
healthy extension of cultivation to the extent of 8 per cent., and 
that there was every prospect that this would farther develop. 

In 1804-05, it appears, a settlement ^ formed upon the money Tnennial 
assessments introduced by Mr. Hurdis ^ was made with each ryot 
separately. In 1805-06, apparently, the villages were leased out, Bystem. 
as in Dindigul, either singly or in groups, to renters. In fash 
1218 (1808-09) these leases were made triennial. They were not 
a success, and when they expired (in fash 1220) the system of 
settling with each ryot .separately was reverted to. This was 
temporarily continued for a year or two more, and was formally 
adopted, as in Dindigul, in 1814-15. 

Between that year and 1821-22 Mr. Rous Peter on several Eednctiotts in 
occasions granted unauthorised reductions in the assessments of 
some 52 villages situated in the then taluks of Mddakkulam, 

861avanddn, M elhr and Tirumangalam. These were carried out 
on no fixed principles and without any regard for the characteristics 
of each village. Mr. Peter was repeatedly called upon by the 
Board to explain on wliat grounds he had granted them, hut 
neither he nor his successor Mr. Viveash ever replied. Eventually, 
however, in 1843 the Board ordered them to be cancelled. 

The existing survey of the whole district was begun in 187*2. the existing 
B etween then and 1875 it was carried on in a desultory manner 
by detachments from a survey party mainly employed in other iggs -si). ' 
districts, while between 1876 and 1878 work was seriously delayed 
by the great famine. From 1879, however, a full party was 
employed and the operations were completed in lb84. The 
whole of the six taluks were entirely re-surveyed, but the work 
was done in detail in Grovemment land only, and not in the 
gfimindaris or vy-bole inam villages. 

?6 
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(JgAP. XI. 

ThB RZlSTINa 
SuaVBT AND 
Skttltsmibnt, 
1885-89. 


Principles 
ioUowecl, ' 


Tie Settlement department "began operations in the district in 
1881, and in 1881 submitted a settlement scheme. This 'was 
sanctioned by Government in 1885 and its introduction ■was 
begun in 1885 80 and completed in March 1889. It did not 
extend to the whole inam villages or the zamindaris. 

It proceeded on the usual principles and was based on 
elaborate enquiries undertaken in the five taluks other than 
Tirumangalam. The soils were classified, and were grouped 
under the two main headings of r^gada, or black cottomsoil, and 
red ferruginous. The extent to which each of these occurs in 
each of the talakslhas already been shown on p. 12 above: There 
are none of the arenaceous, or sandy, soils found in some districts. 
These main varieties were then again sub-divided according 
to their fertility into ^ classes ^ and ‘ soi^s.’ 

For the purposes of wet assessment, the irrigation sources of 
the district were divided into four classes. These were (to give 
them in the order of their saperiority) first, permanent anicuts or 
head sluices on the main rivers and tanks directly fed by channels 
led therefrom ; second, channels led direct from the main rivers 
without permanent anionts or head sluices, permanent anicuts on 
the minor rivers, tanks fed directly from the above, and spring' 
channels and rain-fed tanks of six months’ capacity and upwards ; 
third, channels from minor rivers vrithout permanent anionts and 
■banks fed by them, and spring channels ctnd rain-fed tanks of from 
three to six months’ capacity ; and, fourth, other rain-fed tanks 
and hill and jungle streams. Notice was given that on the com-’ 
pletion of the Periy^r Project (pp. 126-130) all irrigation aflPeoted 
thereby would be included in the first group. 

In some districts villages are classified, for the purposes of dry 
assessment, into groups in accordance with their facilities for 
getting their produce to favourable markets, but in Madura no 
distinction of this kind was dravm. 

The money assessments were calculated on the estimated vajue 
of tho calpolated outturn of standard grains on wet and on dry 
land. For wet land, paddy was taken as the standard grain ; the 
onttnm was calculated to vary from 1,000 to 400 Madras measures 
per acre ; and the ^ commutation price/ fixed for commuting the 
money value of the estimated outturn on different classes of soil, 
was taken at Es. 123-8-0 per Madras garoeof 3,200 Madras mea^ 
sure's this being the lowest figure touched during the preceding 
twenty non-famine years and some Es., 30 less than the average 
price for those years (Es. 171*35), even when reduced by ten 
per cent, to allpw for the diff^vonce between the figure obtainable 
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hy tlie ryot and that oommanded hy tke mercliant. For dry land, CHAP. X:f. 
oholam and cambu, eaclT in the proportion of a half, were taiken as The hxistino 
the standard grains ; the outturn of the two together was esti- 
mated to vary from Si76 to 100 Madras measures pex acre ; and the 18S6-89. 

commutation price of the two was taken at Rs. 108-8—0 per Madras 
garoe— the lowest figure reached in the preceding twenty non- 
famine years, and a ^alue much less than the average for such years 
(Es, 160-75), even when a deduction of ten per cent, for merchants^, 
profits had been made therefrom. 

Eroin these commutation prices the gross value of the outturn 
on an acre of each of the different varieties of soil was calculated ; 
from this a deduction of oue-fifth was made to compensate for 
vicissitudes of seasou and the inclusion within tine survey fields 
of unprofitable patches, such as patks, banks and channels ; and 
a farther deduction, based on experiment and enquiry, for cultiva- 
tion expenses. 'I'he remainder was assumed to be the net yield 
per acre ; and one half of this, rounded to the next lowest of 
the staudard rates of assessment, was taken to be the value of 
tlio Government sLare of the crop and the moneyr assessment per 
acre. 

The rates per acre so arrived at for wet and dry laud respectively Kates 

are given in the margin. The per-, prescribed, 
oentage of each class of land which is. 
assessed in 'each taluk at each of these 
rates is given on pp. 122 and 116, and 
in the separate Appendix to this volume 
will be found figures skowing by taluks 
the actual area under each money rate 
and. the classes and sorbs of soils included 
under each, less tham one per cent, of 
tlie total wet area of the district is charged the higbest rate, and only 
2 per cent, of it the next highest, while 59 per cent, is assessed at 
either Rs. 4-8-0 or Es. 3-8-0. Of the total dry area, less than thirty 
acres is similarly charged the highest dry rate, and only 5 per cent, 
the next highest, while 64 per cent, is assessed at either Re. 1-4-0 
or Re. 1 . It had long been recognised that the old wet assessments 
were too low and the dry rates too high. This was sufficientiy 
evident, from tlie figures of occupation, which showed that whne 
only seven per cent, of the assessed wet land was unoccupied, the 
unoccupied poition of the assessed dry knd was as high as 37 per 
cent. The Director of Revenue Settlement found that some of the 

most fertile wet landinthe whole of the Periyakulam taluk (then the 

best irrigated in the district) was assessed at only some Rs. 


W«b. Dry. 

BB. K, BS. A. 

8 8 3 0 

7 8 2 0 

C 8 18 
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4 8 10 

8 8 0 12 

2 8 0 8 

2 0 0 6 
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CHAP. XI. acre. The dry land was accordingly treated with especial leniency, 
The KxisTiNe but the wet rates were frequently enhanced. There remained, at 
SBirLKMKKT, Settlement, 253,794 acres of dry land assessed at 

18S6-89. ’ Rs. 2,17,519 and I0,0o0 acres of wet land assessed at Us. 31,770 
, which was still unoccupied, ilost of the latter was in Madura 
and M^lfir taluks. 

The figures below give at a glance the general effect of the 
survey and settlement on wet and dry land respectively ; namely, 
the increase in the oulblvated area in each taluk disclosed by the 
survey, and the enhaucemenb or reduction of the assessment brought 
about by the settlement. It should however be noted that the 
figures for Palni, Dindigul and Periyakulain compare the old wet 
assessment, which was a consolidated rate on the two crops, with 
the settlement assessment on a single crop. If the compulsorily 
registei’ed and oompounied second-crop charges and the additional 
assessment levied whore second crops wore grown are taken into 
account, the increase will be larger : — 


Taluic. 

Wot land. 

Dry land. 

Peroentagft difference 
in 

Percentage difference 
in 

Extent. 

Abbohs- 

ment. 

Extent. 

Assoss- 

mont. 

Dindigul 

Madura 

M^Idr 

Palni 

Periyakulam 

Tirnmangalam 

District Total ... 

+ JO 
+ 0 
+ 15 
+ 6 
+ 3 
+ 8 

+ la 
+ 10 
+ 11 
- 1 
+ 4 
+ 10 

+ 9 

-l- 7 

+ 12 

+ 7 

+ 8 

+ 3 

- 6 
- 18 
- 20 

- ll 

- 5 

- 7 

+ 9-3 

+ 7-7 

+ 7*6 

- 9*6 


It will be seen that though the survey showed that the irrigated 
area in occupation was 9*3 per cent, more than was entered in the 
accounts, the settlement only increased the assessment on it by 7*7 
per cent. ; and whereas the survey showed the similar excess in the 
dry land in occupation to be 7*5 per cent., the settlement brought 
about a decrease oE no less than 9*5 per cent, in the amount 
charged on this. 'J’al<ing both wet and dry land together, the 
survey disclosed an increase of 8 per cent, in the occupied area, 
while the settlement resulted in a net decrease of 2|- per cent, in the 
assessment, or, including the charge for second crop, an increase 
of “45 per cent. The settlement cannot therefore be said to have 
ha^hly with the Madura ryot, 
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The pilliivm tax already referred to, which was a light assess- 
ment collected ia the Palni and Dindignl taluks on land used for 
pasturage, was discontinued after the settlement.^ 

The settlement of the Tillages on the Palni hills, which were 
sixteen in number (six on the Upper Palnis, and ten on the Lower), 
covering an area of 413 square miles and oontaining 18,000 souls,, 
was separately undertaken in the latter half of 1893. These 
villages, as has already (p. 188) been stated, were not included in 
Mr. Hurdis^ original settlement. Besides the ponikddu ahready 
referred to, which was a customary rent on patches in the hills which 
were cultivated with hoes, a tax of from Es. 3 to Rs. 9 was at one 
time charged on each plough kept there and another of from As. 8 
to Es. 3 on every hatchet. Taxes on wild honey, dammar, ginger 
and other jungle products collected were also levied. In Mr. Hurdis’ 
time and for many years afterwards, the hill villages were farmed 
to renters who lived on the plains and only occasionally visited 
their farms. 'I'he villagers repeatedly represented the intolerable, 
exactions of these men (and of the ^yiannddtff, or headmen of hil l 
villages, who afterwards were made the renters in some cases) and 
at length, in 1837, kamams wore appointed in each village to 
enquire into the modes of taxation in vogue and the methods of 
the renters. In 1842, on the representations of Mr. Blackburne, 
the then Collector, the farming out was formally abandoned in 
favour of the ryotwari system, and the land was taxed, as else- 
where, according as it was dry or wet.^ At the time of the 
settlement, of the total occupied area, 4 per cent, was dry and 15 
per cent, wet in the Upper Palni villages, and 78 per cent, dry and 
3 per cent, wet in those in the Lower Palnis. The old rates of 
assessment had varied from- Es, 3-9-9 (for plantains) to Ee. 0-5-9 
on dry land, and from Es. 3-9-9 (again for plantains) to Ee. 
1-4-8 on wet. The new rates ranged respectively from Es. 2 to 
As. 4 and from Es. 5-8-0 to Es. 2, The survey disclosed an 
increase in the dry land of 38 per cent, and the settlement imposed an 
enhancement of 25 per cent, in the assessment. In the case of 
wet land the corresponding figures were 25 and 148. The old wet 
rates were admitted on all hands to have been much too low. In 
calculating the assessments the same standard grains and the 
same commutation prices wore taken as on tlio plains. AJl the 
irrigation sources were placed in the fourth class, as they had all 
been made by the ryots themselves. 

^ A history ol inis impost will bo foriud in the papers road in B.P.. No. 1362, 
Bovoniie, dated ICth Juno ISSC. 

* For further pai'tioulars, see the ixiter Gating report of Mr. Clarke, the Sub* 
Collector, dated 10th May 1853. 
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j?lie inams of Madura are not of particular interest. As has 
already been seen, the poHgars and kamams more than once 
endeavoured, when the district was first taken over by the British, 
to get the best fields into their possession by showing them in the 
accounts as inams. On receipt of the report of the Dindigul 
Commission of 1796, Government passed the very liberal order 
that every inamdar who wets in actual legal possession at the time 
when the British arrived should be confirmed, and that any of 
them who were denied confirmation under this rule should be 
given a money allowance for life. Mr. Hurdis made enquiries into 
most of the inams and oom,piled a list of them. Those which he 
proposed to confirm amounted in extent to rather more than three 
per cent, of the whole cultivable area of the Government lands and 
were mostly granted for religious purposes. He proposed to 
resume ‘ those given by the heads of villages, or by amildars 
and renters to dancing-girls, poets, musicians, heroes and others 
contrihuting to the pleasure of their immediate employers.’ 

The inam settlement was based on his accounts offaslil21L 
and on two other sets of faslis 1217 and 1222, and proceeded on 
the usual lines. Details of the grants then in existence will be 
found in the Inam Commissioner’s letter read in Q-.O., No. 545, 
Revenue, dated 19th March 1863. 

In 1860, in consequence of Mr. Felly’s scheme for the reorga* 
nization of the village establishments, the taluks of tho district 
were .xe-named and re-arranged as under : — 

lomer ialuhs. Sm taluU, 


Tddikkomhn. 1 

Nilakk6ttaL i 

Midakkulam. 

Mfldr. 

Aiyampalle. 

Tenkarai. 

Tirumaugalam. 


Dindigul. 

Madura. 

M^lfir. 

Palni. 

Periyakulam. 

Timmangalam. 


On the 17th October 1861 a sub-magistrate was first appointed 
at Kodaikanal, but revenue jurisdiction over the Palni Hills 
remained unchanged, and they continued to be included partly in 
Periyakulam, and partly in Palni, taluk. 

In 1889 the existing Kodaikanal taluk was formed and a 
deputy tahsildar was appointed to *the charge of it. Besides this 
oflBcer and the tahsildars of the other seven taluks, there are 
deputy tahsildars at V^dasand fir in Dindigul taluk, at Uttamapa- 
laiyam in Periyakulam, at Dsilampatti in Tirumangalam and two 
(one sanctioned temporarily in 1904 for two years) in Madura 
town# 
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The existing divisional charges are as under: Dindignl, 
Kodaikanal, Palni and Periyakulam talaks are under the care of 
the Divisional Officer of Dindigul ; Madura and M^dr are under the 
Madura (or Head-quarter) Deputy Collector, who also does the 
magisterial work arising in Madura town; and Nilakkdttai and. 
TirumangaJam are in charge of the Tirumangalam division Deputy 
Collector. 

In 1903 an additional Sub-Colleotor and Joint Magistrate was 
appointed temporarily to assist the Collector and District Magis- 
trate, who was greatiy overworked, and his appointment still 
continues. 

A special Deputy Collector is engaged in the introduction of 
the Proprietary Estates Village Service Act in the whole inam and 
zamin villages in the district, and another in attending to various 
matters connected with the introduction of the Periyir water, such, 
as the sale of land commanded hy the Project, the levy of water- 
rate on inam and zamin land, the aequisition of land for the series 
of cross-roads which are being made in the Periydr area, and 
so forth. 
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APPENDIX. 

List of Colkeiors. 


Date of taking 
charge. 

Names. 

6 Sept. 1790. 

13 May 1734. 

27 Deo. 1794. 

22 June 1790. 

Sept. 1796. 

Deo. 1803. 

IS March 1812. 
IS Jnn. 1815. 
17 May 1816. 

9 Aug. 1828. 
10 Sept. 1828. 

15 Jan. 1830. 

16 Feb. 1830. 
20 Deo. 1831. 

23 Jan. 1832. 
30 April 1883. 

17 Feb. 1834 

13 March 1884 

14 Oct. 1836. 

8 Not. 1836, 

20 Deo'. 184)2. 

39 April 184)8. 

4 May 1843. 

27 Jnne 1843. 

27 July 1843. 

I April 1847. 

38 July 1847. 

7 Jnly 1862. 

7 Aug. 3862. 

24 .Aug. 1852. 

23 Oct. 18‘;2. 

1 April 185.3. 

8 Oct: 1P63. 

16 Oct. 3856, 

22 Oct. 1856. 

21. Oct. 1867. 

II Not. 1867. 

9 March 1868 

7 April 1868 

8 Nov. 3868. 
19 Nov. 3858. 

17 March 18G0. 
7 May 1860. 

11 Jan. 1864. 

11 April 1864 
16 Jan. 1867. 

9 April 3 867. 
IS.ilay 1868. 
38 Aug. 1868. 

7 Jan. 3869. 

8 April 1870. 

2 July 1870. 

1 

Mr. Alexander McLeod, Principal Collector. 

Mr. John W’rangham, Acting Collector. 

Air. George Wynoh, Prinoipil Collector. 

Mr. Thomas Bowyer Hurdis. Principal Collector. 

Mr. George Parish, Principal Collector. 

Mr. Rous Peter, Principal Collector. 

Mr. George Cherry, Acting Collect jr. 

Mr. Rous Peter, Principal Collector. 

Mr. Jonathan Gleig (Sub-Collector in charge). 

Mr. Henry Vivoash, Principal Collector. 

Mr. Henry Morris (Sub-Collector in charge). 

Mr. Henry Viveash, Principal Collector. 

Mr. John Chardin Wroughton (Sab-Colleobor in charge). 

Mr. Henry Yiveasb, Principal Collector. 

Mr. John Chardin Wroughton, Acting Collector. 

Mr. John Blaokbume, Acting Collector. 

Mr John Blaokbume, Principal Collector. 

Mr. Robert Davidson (Sub-Collector in charge). 

Mr. John Blaokbume, Principal Collector. 

Mr. George Dominioo Dmry (Comnussioner in charge). 

Mr. William Elliott (Sub-Collector in obarge). 

Mr, William A. Morehead, Acting Collector. 

Mr. William Elliott (Sub-Collector in charge). 

Mr. John Blaokbume, Principal Collector. 

Mr. Robert Deane Parker, Acting Collector. 

Mr. Robert Deane Parker, Collector. 

Mr. Thomas Clarke (Sub-Collector in charge). 

Mr. Robert Deane Parker, Oollertor. 

Mr, Thomas Clarke (Sub-Collector in charge). 

Mr. Robert Deane Parker, Collector. 

Mr. Thomas Clarke, Acting Collector. 

Air. Robert Deane Porker, Collector. 

Mr. John Rennie Cockerell (Sub-Collector in charge). 

Mr. Richard James Sullivan, Acting Collector. 

Mr. John Rennie Cookeroll (Siib-Oolleotov in charge), 

Mr. Arthur Hathaway, Acting Oolleotop. 

Mr. Robert Deane Parker, Collector. 

Mr. Arthur Hathaway, Acting Collector. 

Mr. Arthur Pemberton Hodgson (Sub-Collector in charge). 
Mr, Thomas Clarke, Collector. 

Mr. Charles Herberi. Ames (Sub-OoRootor in charge'. 

Mr. Vere Henry Levinge, Collector. 

Mr. ASness Ranold MoDonell, Acting Collector 

Mr. 37 ere Henry Levinge, Collector. 

The Honourable David Arbuthnott, Acting Collector. 

The Honourable David Arbuthnott, Colleotor. 

Mr. John Robert Arbuthnof.t, Aching Collector. 

The Honourable David Arbuthnott, Collector. 

Mr. John Robert Arbuthnott, Acting Collector. 

Mr. Henry William Bliss, Acting Collector. 

The Honourable David Arbuthnott, Collector. 
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Sept. 
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1873. 

5 

Sopt. 

1874. 

5 

Oct. 

1874. 

16 

Popt. 

1875. 

8 

Sopt. 

1876. 

11 

Poo. 

1876. 

24 

Nov. 

1877. 

Hf) 

Sept. 

1878. 

16 

April 

1879. 

18 

Juno 

1879. 

24 

Juno 

1879. 

13 

Maroh 

1881. 

18 

Juno 

1881. 

26 

March 

1882. 

21 

Nov. 

1883. 

11 

Jan. 

1885. 

5 

Pe^. 

1885. 

4 

Jan. 

1886. 

23 

July 

1889. 

23 

Out. 

1889. 

15 

March 

1891. 

4 

.Apiil 

1801. 

5 

Maroh 

1892. 

28 

March 

1892, 

28 

Axjril 

1894. 

1 

Fob. 

1896. 

3 

Jan. 

1898, 

2 

Nov. 

1898. 

80 

Jan. 

1899. 

14 

Aug. 

1899. 

15 

Nov. 

1899. 

16 

July 

1900. 

3 

Oct. 

1901. 

3 

Feb. 

1903. 

3 

Dec. 

1903. 

25 

Doc. 

1003. 

30 

Oct. 

1904. 

11 

Nov, 

1905. 


Mr. "William MoQiiliac, Acting Collector. 

Mr, William McQaha.o, Col.eotor. 

Mr. Henry William Hliss, Acting Collector. 

Mr. William MoQuhao, Collector. 

Mr. Homy William Blisa, Acting Collector. 

Mr. William McQiihno, Collootor. 

Mr. Honry William Blisa, Acting Collect.(‘r. 

Mr. Joroniitili Garnot II orsfall, Acting Oolloctor. 

Mr. William McQuluic, Colloctor. 

Mr. IJeiiry Jolm Stokes, Acting Collector.’ 

Mr. Cliarlos William Wall Mai tin, Acting Collector. 

Mr. Homy Jolm Stokes, Aotinfl: CoUeotor. 

Mr. Cliai-los Koagh (Acting Sub-Collector in oliargo). 
Mr. Homy John Stokes, Collector. 

Mp. Charlos Rough, Aoiing Colloctor. 

Mr. Homy John Stokes, Collector. 

Mr. Charles Sbo\vavt Crole, Acting Collector. 

.Mr. Charles Stowart Orolc, Collco‘ov. 

Mr. Charles Rough, Acting Collector. 

Mp. Charles Stowuvt Crole, Collector. 

Mr. Kdward Turner, Collector* 

Mr. Williatn Henry Welsh, Acting Collootor. 

Mr. Hdwurd Turner, Collector. 

Mr, HAmachandra lino, Acting Collector. 

Mr. Sydenham Henry Wynne, Acting Collector. 

Mr. OharloB James Weir, Acting Colloctor. 

Mp. Edward Tumor, Collootor. 

Mr. Leslie Creoiy Miller, Acting Collector, 

Mr. JohnTwIgg, Collector. 

Mr. John Geoi go Denman Partridge, Acting Colleotor, 
Mr. Charles James Weir, Acting Colleotor. 

Mr. John George Donman Peiiiadgc, Acting Collootor. 
Mr. Llewellyn Eddison Buckley, Acting Collootor. 

Mr. John George Denman Partridge, Acting Colleotor. 
Mr. Jolm Arthur Cumminir, Acting Collector. 

Mr. Alexander Goi*don Cardow, Collector. 

Mr. Charles Georgo To Ihunter, Aotmg Collector. 

Mi’. Mathew Young, Acting Colltjctor. 

Mr. Artliur Howland Knappi Acting Colleotor. 

Mr. James Porch Bedford, Acting Col loci or. 

Mr. Edward Lal)OU.ihorc Thornton, Acting Oolloctor. 
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OEAPTER XII. 

BALT, ABEXrI and MISCELLANEOUS EEYENUE. 


SALT-^Earth-aalt— Saltpetre, Abk.^ri akd Opium Arrack — Eoreig^n liquor— 
Toddy — Opium and Kemp-dnig^s. Incomu-tax. Stamps. 

The salt consTiiued in Madura comes ctiefly from the factories 
in the Tinnevelly district. The lighter Bombay product has 
not so far entered into competition with this."* The fact that the 
frontiers of Pudutkdttai and Travancore States both march in 
places with those of Madura occasions no difidculty in the main- 
tenance of the Government monopoly, for the Durbar of the 
former State consented in 1887 to entirely prohibit the manufec- 
tnre of salt and salt-earth within its limits on condition of 
receiving from the British Government an fl.TTnnfl.1 compensation of 
Rs. 88,000 ; while that of the latter agreed, by a Convention of 
I860, to adopt within the State the British Tudiau selling price. 
In the one case, therefore, there is no salt to smuggle across the 
frontier into Madura, and in the other there is no inducement to 
smuggle it. 

Earth- salt has never been largely manufactured illicitly in any 
part of Madura except Mfldr taluk, where alone salt-earth occurs 
with any frequency. In this area, however, the temptation to 
make it is considerable, as there are many places on the numerous 
rooky hiUs which serve as admirable evaporating-pans and the 
local salt-earth makes very pure and white salt. Formerly the 
Kalians and Valaiyans of this part regularly made this illicit 
product, and murderous affrays occurred in consequence between 
them and the Police ; and only a few years ago some 7 0 cases of 
illicit manufacture were detected in and about the one village of 
K araiyapatti, about eight miles north-west of M^ldr. 

The process of manufacture was the same as elsewhere, the 
salt-earth being placed in a chatti in the bottom of which was a 
small hole plugged with a bit of rag. Water was then stirred 
with it, and the brine so formed filtered through the hole into a 
smaller pot placed beneath, and was eventually evaporated in the 
sun in shallow pans made on the rocks. 

Saltpetre is only refined at one place in the district (a factory 
owned by a Sh^nin at Kusavap£laiyam, a hamlet of Anuppfinadij 
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just south of Madura town) and operations there are on a small CHAP.XIL 
scale, less than 500 maunds being made in the latest year for Salt. 
which figures are availahle. 

TJound about Palni and Ayakkudi a good deal of crude salt- 
petre is made by the ordinary process of lixiviating the alkaline 
efiBlorescence of the soil, and this is sent to be refined at DhirS- 
puram in the Coimbatore district, whence a good deal of it is 
ultimately exported to the Nilgiris to be used as a manure on the 
cofiee-estates there. 

The abkdri revenue of the district consists of that derived from 
arrack, foreign liquor, toddy and hemp-drugs. Statistics regarding 
each of these items, and also concerning opium, will be found in the 
separate Appendix to this Gazetteer. 

The arrack revenue is managed under what is known as the 
contract distillery supply system, under which the exclusive 
privilege of manufacture and supply of country spirits throughout 
the district is disposed of by tender, and the right to oi)en retail 
shops is sold annually by auction. The successful tenderer at 
present is M.K.Ry. T. Eatnasvdmi Ndddr, who makes the arrack 
from palmyra jaggery at his distillery at Tachanallfir in Tiunevelly 
and supplies the district from a warehouse in Madura town. 

No difficulties occur with Pudukkottai State. Tlie arrack 
made in the distillery there is about the same strength as* the 
TaohanaUlir brand, and the duty levied is nearly as high as in 
British territory ; so prices on both sides of the frontier are fairly 
equal. The case of Travancore is less simple, but the existing 
rate of duty on this side of the boundary is not high enough to 
Encourage smuggling. 

The supply of foreign liquor is controlled in the usual manner, Foreign 
licenses to vend wholesale or retail being issued on payment of the liquor, 
prescribed fees. This liquor all comes from Madras. It appears 
to be growing in poj)ularity with the richer of those classes which 
are not prohibited by caste custom from touching strong waters, 
and to be in some degree ousting the cheaper but harsher country 
spirit. 

Since October 1895 the toddy revenue has been managed on Toddy. ] 
the tree-tax system, under which a tax is levied on every tree 
tapped and the right to open retail shops is sold annually by 
auction. Tlio toddy is obtained chieliy from cocoanut, but to 
some extent from palmyra, palms. The number of the forjuor 
tapped is eight or ten times as many as that of the latter. Date 
trees are never utilised, nor, except here and there in the Ijower 
Palnis, are sago palms. Coooanut and palmym toddy are never 
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CHAP, xrr. ’blended in the shops, hat are sold separately, some consuinors 
AbkAri and preferring one, and some the other. The host cocoanut palms are 
Op^. those in the neighbourhood of Madura town, and along the 
banks of the Vaigai, and toddy is sent from these, in casks by rail 
and road, as far asMeldrinthe north-east, Ramnad in the south- 
east and Virudupatti in the south-west. 

The toddy-drawers are all Shdnans by caste, and their methods 
do not differ from the ordinary. They employ Italians, 1‘araiyans 
and other low castes to help them transport the liquor, but 
Musabnans and Brahmans havo in several cases sufficiently set 
aside the scruples enjoined by their respective faiths against 
dealings in potent liquors to own retail shops and (in tlie caso 
of some Musalmans, at least) to serve their customers with their 
own hands. 

Toddy shops sometimes proclaim tlioir presence by a sign 
consisting of the small earthen pot which is specially nsod for 
toddy inverted on a long stick, while arrack shops similarly 
display a glass bottle.- 

No smuggling appears to tako jJace from Pudukkottai or 
Travancore States. The former has adopted the troe-tax system 
and the selling price of toddy differs but little on the two sides 
of the frontier. Tho boundary of tlie latter, where it adjoins 
Madura, consists of a high range of hills on which toddy- 
producing trees do not grow and across wliich it would be a 
difficult matter to smuggle a drink which keeps good for so short 
a time. 

The consumption of toddy is usually heaviest at the periods of 
the year when pa'idy seedlings are tmusplanted into tho fields 
and when the paddy harvest is reaped. The cooly classes, the 
chief consumers of this drink, havo money in their pockets at 
those seasons and moreover are so continuously at work that they 
require a pick-me-up iu the evening. Judged from tho official 
statistics of the incidence of the revenue therefrom per head of 
the population, the consumption of toddy in Madura is compara- 
tively small, and the similar incidence of the revenue from toddy 
and arrack together is lower in tliis district than in any other in 
the south except Tinnevelly. 

A. little sweet toddy and soiiio palmyra jaggery is made at 
* Piganattam and Nallur in the Dindigul taluk and at Sandaiyiir 
in Tirumaugalam, wlicre palmyra toes are phmtifnl, bub practi- 
cally nowhere else. 

The sale of opium, ganja and p<')ppy hetuls is controlled on 
the usual system. 


Opium and 
Jxemp-drugr, 
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Opium is supplied from tlio Madras storehouse, bhang from CHAP. XII. 
the storohouso at Daggupdd in the Guntir district and ganja 
from this latter and that at Kaniyambadi in North. Arcot, wheTe — - 
the crop from the Javdfli hills is kept. The consumption of ganja 
in the district is considerable, owing chiefly to the number of 
north“Country (who are greatly addicted to it) who pass 

through on their way to the sacred shrines at Madura, Palni and 
C^m^svaram. Neither Pudulckottai nor Iravancore produce 
either opium or hemp-drugs, and they are supplied with both 
from the British storehouses. Consequently no diflflculties about 
smuggling arise. 

Income-tax is levied and collected in the usual manner , Income-tax. 
statistics will be found in the separate .Appendix to this volume. 

Including the Enmindaris of Eamnad and Sivaganga (separate 
figures are not available for the other taluks by themselves) the 
incidence of the tax per head of tho population and per head of the 
tax-payers both in the trionnium ending with 1901-02 and in that 
ending with 1904-05 was higher in Madura than in any other 
distridi in tho Prosidonoy but tho Nilgiris and the Presidency town, 
tho circumstances of both of which are exceptional. This, however, 
is largely duo to tho presence, in tho Tiruppatthr and TiruvddAnai 
divisions of Sivaganga, of large nunrbers of tho wealthy NattukAttai 
Chettis. A special Deputy Collector has recently been appointed 
to relievo the deputy tahsildars and tho Divisional Officer of tho 
heavy work connected with , the assessment to the tax of these 
people, whose accounts and methods of business are complicated 
and who trade all over India, Burma, Ceylon and the Straits Settle- 
ments. The collection of the tax under Part II of the Act (profits 
of Companies) is increased by tho existence in the district of a 
large number of ‘ Bin nidhis,’ or auction chit associations. 

Both judicial and non-judicial -stamps are sold on the system Stamps. 
usual elsewhere : statistics of the receipts will be found in the 
somrato Appen.lix. Tho amount of tho royenue from stamps in 
a district has with juwtice been lield to bo an index to its prosperity, 
and judged by this crih-rion Madura is a wealthy tract ; for (inolud- 
iinr a<>-ain the llamnad and bivaganga zamindaris) tho receipts 
within it from tho sale of judicial stamps in the latest year for 
whidi figures are available were higlier than in any other district 
in till' Presidency except I’anjore and Malabar, and those from 
non-judicial stamps were in excess of the figures of any district 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

ADMINISTRATION OF JUSTICE. 


Former Courts. Civil Josticb— E xisting courts -Amount of litigation— 

Kegistration. Criminal Justice— T he various tribunals— Crime— Criminal 

castes. Police — Previous systems — The existing force. Jails. Appendix, 

List of Judges. 

In the days before the Company acquired the district, there were 
no regular conrts, either civil or criminal. In the time of the 
NTdyakkans the poligars to whom (see below) the responsibility for 
the suppression of crime within their estates had been delegated 
administered criminal justice in a rough and ready way and also 
constituted the only civil tribunal available in rural parts. Suits 
were also settled by arbitration, by the intervention of the friends 
of both parties, by ordeals by fire, oil and water, or by one of the 
sides swearing to the truth of his case before the god of some 
temple. The Ndyakkans appear, from native MSS., to have them- 
selves held a kind of court at their capital in which quarrels were 
settled, with the aid of learned Brdhman assessors, as far as 
possible in accordance with the known customs of the caste or castes 
concerned. Thus it is recorded that the king decided a dispute 
between the Sedan weavers and another caste as to which of them 
was entitled to precedence in receiving betel on public occasions, 
and settled a quarrel between the Saivites and the Vaishnavites 
regarding the placing of a certain image in the Pudu maniapam 
at Madura. 

Under the Muhammadan governors who followed the Ndyakkans, 
matters were apparently managed on an even more casual system. 

Per some time, too, after the British acquired the country there 
were no regular conrts. Rebels cuid freebooters seem to have been 
dealt with by martial law, and other criminals were punished by the 
Collector, who also settled such civil cases as were brought before 
him. By the Regulations of 1802 which introdneed Lord 
Cornwallis’ judicial system into Madras, the first Zilla Court was 
established at Ramnad and the OoUeotor’s judicial powers were 
abolished. In the Appendix to this chapter will be found a list 
of the Judges who thenceforward administered justice in the 
district. Appeals from the Zilla Court lay to the Provincial Coui*t 
at Trichinopoly. The former was soon moved from Ramnad to 
Madura. Subsequent changes in the judicial system were the 
same in principle as elsewhere, and it is not necessary to trace 
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item in detail. In 1816 district mnnsifs were estatlished in a or 
few places under Eegulation VI of that year. Act YII of 1843 
effected important alterations in the system, the Provincial Courts 
of Appeal being abolished and new Zilla Courta established with 
far wider powers than their predecessors. The existing District 
and Sessions Court was established by the Act of 1873, 

Besides this last tribunal there are in the district two Sub-Courts, Existing 
those of Madura (Bast) and Madura (West), the usual district and courts, 
village munsifs, and revenue courts for the trial of suits under the 
tenancy law, Act VIII of 1865. 

The district munsiEs are four in number; namely, those of 
Dindigul, Madura, Periyatulam and Tirumangalam. 

More village munsiEs hear civil cases in Madura than in any 
other district, and the Bench Courts established in 1895 under Act 
I of 1889 at the various taluk head-quarters also try more suits 
than the similar bodies in any other CoUectorate. 

Madura is one of the most litigious areas in the Presidency. Amount of 
Including the Eamnad and Sivaganga zamindaris, the ratio of litigation, 
suits to population is higher in this district than anywhere else 
except Tanjore, Malabar and Tinnevelly. 

The registration of assurances is efEected in the usual manner. Eogistration. 
A District Eegistrar is located at Madura and there are eighteen 
sub-registrars. The latter are stationed at the eight taluk head- 
quarters and also at Vddasanddr. in Dindigul, Ponm^ni and 
S61avand^n in Madura, Nattam in M^lhr, Sattirapatti in Palni, 
Bddindyakkanfir and Uttamapilaiyam in Periyakulam, and Kalh- 
gudi, Pdraijdr and Usilampatti in Tirumangalam. 

The criminal tribunals are oE the same classes as in other Criminal 
districts. Special magistrates exercise powers under the ToVns Jubticb. 
Nuisances Act in Nattam and B6din4yakkan6r, and benches with 
second-class powers sit at Dindigul and Madura. 

The district is one of the most criminal in all Madras. An Crime, 
average of ten years’ statistics shows that tlie number of persons 
who were convicted in it of the graver classes of crime was higher 
than in any other CoUectorate, and that in respect to offences 
against the public tranquillity it stood at the head of all the 
districts ; in regard to thefts was second among thorn ; in respect 
to murders, hurts and assaults and oattlo thefts, ranked third ; was 
fourth in other oEEenoos against property ; and fifth in culpable 
homicides and dacoities. 

The position of Madura in these tables is no doubt adversely 
affected by the facts that the figures are absolute, and not worked 
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out proporfioiiatoly to tlio popnlaition, and tliat including tlio 
Rainnad and vSivaganga zainindjii*is tlic disi i'U't is oni' of tlic most 
popnlons in the Presidency. But none i,he l(:»ss tlie rosalts arc, 
striking. Dacoitios oP iravollrrs on tlio ]nil»li(* roads used until 
roecritly to ho common, but tlio gangs wliicli inf('‘sted the most 
unsafe of tlio roads, that from Ammayanayakkciiiur to Periyakiilam, 
have now boon broken up and tliis class of crime is com[)amtively 
rare. Special * road fcabiiyaris,^ paid from Polioo Funds, still patrol 
tlio Dindigul-Palni road. 

Jail statistics amply prove that a very largo proportion of tlio 
criitio is committed by one caste, the Kalians, and it is not too 
much to Fay that if those people could by any miracle bo roclaimed 
from tlieir evil ways tho district would immediately lose th6 
unenviable reputation it now possesses. Rome account of tlie com- 
munity and its methods has already been given on pp. 88-96 above. 

The other criminal castes may be dismissed in a few words. 
The Maravans and Agamudiiiyans, who are prominent in tho 
■Ramnad zamindari and the north of Tinnevelly, commit but little 
crime in Afadura. Tlxe Kura vans and Valaiyans give some trouble 
in Palni taluk, the former being addicted cbicHy to theft and tho 
latter being daring at house-dacoity, especially on tho Coimbatore 
border. A certain number of wandering gangs, composed of castes 
.who are generally classified as criminal, visit the district, but their 
* share of the ciiime committed is small. They are chiefly Oddos 
(Woddahs) from Salem and Anautapur, Valaiyans from Coimbatore, 
D^saris from the Nellore country and Togamalai Kuravans from 
Trichinopoly. The last two, especially tho T»)gamalai Euravans, 
are often prominent at festivals, where they commit much 
skilful petty theft among the pilgrims. Several other sub-divisions 
of the Kuravans, such as those which practise car-boring and 
basket-making, arc common in the district, but they arc usually 
harmless folk. 

As in the other southern districts of tho Presidoucy, the only 
police force in Madura, in the days before the Company acquired 
the country was that supplied by what was known as the luwah 
system. This was arranged as follows : In tlie days of the 
Ndyakkans, as has been exjilaiaed in Chapter 3LI (p. 180) above, 
the district ’was divided into a number of feudal estates which 
were handed over to chiefs called poligars on condition that they 
collected the revenue, sent a certain proportion of this to tho royal 
exchequer, spent a part on maintaining a fixed ejuota of troops 
ready for immediate active service, and were responsible for Hcali 
pr the maintenance of law' and order, in their charges. 
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The last of these duties was usually fulfilled hy appointing* a CHAP. xm. 
head Mvalgdr, or watchman, who was given land free of rent, and Poliob. 
was authorized to coheot certain periodical fees in money or kind 
from the inhahitants on the understanding that he put down crime 
and made good any property which was stolen. Under this head 
hdvalgdr were a number of subordinate kdvaJgdrs who received 
similar emoluments and undertook a similar responsibility in each 
village or group of villages. 

After the downfall of the Niyakkans, the system was less 
rigorously enforced, and it degenerated by degrees into little less 
than the organized extortion of black-mail. 

When the British took over the country they accordingly 
resumed the inams and emoluments of the head Mvalgdrs^ and 
themselves took over their duties by appointing talaiy^ris and 
peons to guard the villagers from thefts. The system was a feilure. 

The talaiy^ris were badly paid and worse supervised, and the 
conflict between their revenue and police duties resulted in the 
neglect of the latter. 

The present police force, like that in other districts, was estab- The exiatuig 
hshed by Act XXIV of 1859. It is under the control of a 
superintendent. As elsewhere, it includes a ‘ reserve ’ of picked 
men at head-quarters who are better drilled and armed than the 
main body and would be of use in case of open disturbance of the . 
public peace. 

The prisons of Madura comprise the District Jail at the head- Jails. 
quarters, and the sub-jails at the stations of the tahsildars and 
deputy tahsildars elsewhere. 

The present District Jail stands (see the map facing p. 268) to 
the north-east of Madura town and just north of the road thence 
to Dindigul. The building was begun in 1 866 with convict labour 
and was finished, at a cost of about Es. 65,000, in December 1869. 

A proposal to locate it on the race-course was thought to be 
dangerous, since if an outbreak occurred among the convicts when 
the Vaigai was in flood it would not in those days have been 
possible to cross the river to suppress it. The old District Jail 
was in the building near the north-west comer of the temple which 
is usually called ‘ Mangamm^l’s Palace,^ and the civil prisoners 
remained in this even after the convicts had been transferred to 
their new quarters. 

In August 1872 the construction of separate wards at the new 
jail for civil debtors was sanctioned, and these were completed in 
1874-75 at a cost of nearly Es, 20^000. In 1882-83 separate 
wards and solitary cells for female prisoners were built. They 
cost Es. 10,000. 
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m 

mm 

Name. 

1 

20 Oct. 1805. 

Mr. D. Oookbnrne. 

2 

6 June 1806. 

Mr. W. E. Irwin. 

8 

25 Sept. 1806. 

Mr. J. D*Acre (Acting). 

4 

81 Oot. 1806. 

Mr. W. E. Irwin. 

6 

18 Jan. 1808. 

Mr. T. A, Oakes (Acting). 

6 

13 May 1808. 

Mr. W. E. Irwin. 

7 

21 May 1810. 

Mr. B. Powney (Acting). 

8 

21 July 1810. 

Mr. G-. F, Oherry (Acting). 

9 

IV Ang. 1810. 

Mr. B, Powney (Acting). 

10 

16 Appfl 1811. 
(No records.) 

Mr. J. Long. 

11 

14 Sept. 1812. 

Mr. W. 0. Shakespeare (Acting). 

12 

11 Nov. 1812. 

Mr. J. Long. 

13 

6 Ang. 1818. 

Mr. J. EiddeU. 

14 

26 May 1814. 

Mr. W. 0. Shakespeare (Acting). 

16 

7 Marob 1816. 
(No reoortlfl.) 

M!r. W. 0. Shakespeare. 

16 

17 Jan. J822. 

Mir. G-. W. Sannders (Acting). 

L7 

28 Feb. 1822. 

(No records.) 

Mr. W. 0. Shakespeare. 

18 

18 July 1827. 

Mr. S. Nioholls. 

19 

81 Ang. 1827. 

Mr. H. Wroughton (In charge). 

20 

24 Oot. 1827. 

Mr. S. Nioholls. 

21 

14 Feb. 1828. 

Mr. W. E. Taylor (Acting) 

22 

22 Deo. 1828. 

Mr. B. Bannerman (Acting). 

23 

27 MAroh 1880. 

Mr. A. B. Angelo (Acting). 

24 

2 Jnne 1880. 

Mr. B. Bannerman. 

25 

26 Deo. 1882, 

J. 0. Scott (Acting). 

26 

7 May 1888. 

Mr. G. S. Hooper (Acting). 

27 

19Beh. 1835. 

Mr. E. H, Williamson (In charge). 

28 

17 March 1885. 

Mr. J. 0. Soott (Acting). 

29 

28 July 1886. 

Mr, G. S. Hooper. 

30 

May 1886. 

Mr. B. P. Thompson (Acting). 

31 

5 Oot. 1837. 

Mr. D. E. limond (In charge). 

82 

20 Ang. 1838. 

Mr. T. A. Anstmther (Acting). 

38 

6 Oot. 1888. 

Mr. W. Blliott (Acting), 

34 

8 July 1840. 

Mr. H. Bahington. 

86 

24 Feh. 1841. 

Mr, J. Horsley (Acting). 

36 

1 Jnne 1841. 

Mr G. F. Bishop (Acting). 

87 

6 Jnly 1841. 

Mr. J. Horsley. 

38 

16 Oct. 1841. 

Mr. F. Oopleston (In charge). 

39 

20 Oot. 1841. 

Mr. J. G. S. Bmere (Acting). 

40 

2 March 1842. 

Mr. W. Blliott (Acting). 

41 

9 Jnne 1842. 

(No records.) 

. Mr. W. A. Forsyth (Acting). 

42 

9 Jan. 1848. 

, Mr. W. Douglas, 

48 

6 Sept. 1848. 

Mr. W. Blliott (Acting). 

44 

10 Oot. 1843. 

Mr. G. S. Hooper. 

45 

Deo 1844. 

, Mr. G. S. Greenway. 

46 

Deo. 1846. 

. Mr. 0. E. Baynes. 


* The entries 'N'os. 1 to 44 were prepared from the records available in the 
CoUeotox’s office, and the date given against each officer is the date of the first 
of the letters written by him to the Collector, and not that of his appointment. 
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Lut of Judgei — oont. 


0. 

Bate* 

Name. 

n 

Feb. 

1855. 

Mr. A. W. Phfflij)*. 

>8 

14 April 

1865. 

Mr. T. Olarke. 

k9 

Oot, 

1855. 

Mr. H. D. Oook. 

>0 

April 

1856. 

Mr. A. W. Phillipe. 

>1 

18 Jan. 

1858. 

Mr. D. Mayne. 

S2 

UUwroh 

1868. 

Mr. B. B. Ootton. 

58 

17 Teb. 

1864. 

Mr. J. D. Goldingham. 

54 

1 March 

1864. 

Mr. C. B. Felly* 

55 

1 Feb. 

1866. 

Mr. J. D. Goldingham. 

50 

May 

1866 

Mr, 0. N. Pochin. 

57 

Oot. 

1866. 

Mr. B. B. Ootton. 

68 

April 

1867 

Mr. B. C. G. Thomas. 

58 

June 

1868. 

Mr. G. E. Sharpe. 

60 

28 Sept. 

1868. 

Mr. J. R. Daniel. 

61 

1 Oot. 

1868. 

Mr. J. D. Goldingham. 

62 

23 Oot. 

1872. 

Mr. P. P. Hntohins. 

63 

18 March 

1874. 

Mr. F. H. WoodrofPe. 

64 

30 July 

1878. 

Mr. H. W. Bliss. 

65 

1 Sept. 

1876. 

Mr. W. H. Glenny. 

66 

15 Deo. 

1876. 

Mr. P. P. Hutchins. 

67 1 

16 June 

1879. 

Mr. W. A. Happen. 

68 

1 Sept. 

1879. 

Mr. P. P. Hutchins. 

69 

28 March 

1881. 

Mr. B. Turner. 

70 ‘ 

IMay 

1881. 

Mr. P. P. Hutchins. 

71 

6 J lily 

1881. 

Mr, 0. W, W, Marfin. 

72 

17 Not. 

1881. 

Mr. B. Turner. 

78 

28 Feb. 

1882. 

Mr. P, P. Hutchins. 

74 

7 Deo. 

1882. 

Mr. B, Turner, 

76 

1 Sept. 

1884. 

Mr. T, Weir. 

76 

10 Sept. 

1886. 

Mr, L. Moore. 

77 

23 Oot. 

1886. 

Mr. T. Weir. 

78 

2 March 

1888. 

Hr. H. T. Ross. 

79 

1 Sept. 

1890. 

Mr. J. Twigg. 

80 

1 Jan. 

1891. 

Mr, T. Weir. 

81 

27 July 

1891. 

Mr. S. Russell (Additional Sossions Judge). 

82 

6 March 

1892. 

Mr. S. H. Wynne. 

88 

9 Jan. 

1893, 

Mr. J. W. F. Dumergue. 

84 

8 April 

1896. 

Mr. G. B. L. Campbell. 

85 

22 June 

1896. 

Mr. A. P. Pinhey. 

86 

24 Oot. 

1896. 

Mr. S. Rnssell. 

87 

28 Feb. 

1899. 

Mr. H. Moberly. 

88 

7 April 

1905. 

Mr. J. Howetson. 

89 

9 March 

1906. 

Mr. A. P. Pinhoy. 
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CHAPTER XIY. 

LOCAL SELE-GOVBENMBNT. 


The Local Boards — The Unions— Finances of the Boards. The pith munici- 
palities — ^Madnra nmnioipaJiitj — Improvements effected by it — The water- 
supply scheme— Drainage — ^Dihdigul municipality — Water-supply — Palni 
municipality— Periyakulam municipality — Kodaikanal municipality. 

CHAP. XIV. Outside tlie five municipalities referred to telow, local affairs are 

^Boabds^^ managed by the District Board and the four taluk boards of 
— ' Dindi^, Madura, Mfliir and Tirumangalam. The jurisdictions of 
the first and last of these latter correspond with those of the divisional 
ofB.cera of Dindigul and Tirumangalam, and the Madura and M^lfir 
taluk hoards have charge respectively of the taluks after which 
they are named. When the Local Boards Act of 1884 was first 
introduced into the district, the three taluks of Dindigul, Palni 
(which then included Kodaikanal) and Periyakulam had each their 
own taluk hoard ; the charge of the Tirumangalam board included 
so much of the Madura taluk as lay south of the Vaigai ; and the 
rest of Madura and all M41iir were directly under the District 
Board. Early in 1887 the part of Madura south of the Vaigai 
was transferred to the care of this latter body, and later in the 
same year the .Madura and Mflfir taluk boards were constituted. 
The Dindigul, Paloi and Periyakulam boards were amalgamated 
in 1894. 

The Unions. Nineteen of the larger villages have been constituted unions. 

Under the Dindigul board are those at Ayyampilaiyam, Xyakkudi, 
Bddiniyakkanfir, Ohinnainaniir, Gfidalfir, Kalayamuttfir (Noikk4ra- 
patti), Kambam, Kilamangalam, M^lamangalam, Uttamapfflaiyam 
and Y^dasandfir ; under the M61fir board, those at Mflfir and 
Nattam ; and under the Tirumangalam board those at Nilakkdttai, 
P^raiyfir, S61avand4n, Tirumangalam, Usilampatti and Yattila- 
gundu. Of these, Nilakkdttai was established in 1888, Qfidalfir 
in 1901 , and all the rest in 1885. As elsewhere, the chief item in 
their income is the house-tax, and this is levied at the maximunn 
rates allowed by the Act in ah of them except B61avandAn and 
Ticumangalam (where it is ooheoted' at three-quarters of this 
maximum) and P^raiyfir and Usilampatti, in which only helf rates 
are charged. The incidence per house is lowest (nine annas or 
less) in Kalayamuttfir and Ayakkudi, and highest (Re. 1-10-2) in 
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thelflonrisliiiig toTOL of B6diiiiyakkaii6r. In 1905 the GoUeotor OHAB. XiT. 
suggested tliat the last-named place, sanitary conditions in ■wMoh The Local 
have long heen unsatisfactory, . shoxdd be constituted a mtmioi- B oahd s. 
paKty, but Government vetoed the proposal. 

The separate Appendix to this volume contains statistics of the Finanoefl of 
receipts and expenditure of the hoards and unions. Including the Boards, 
figures for the Eamnad and Sivaganga zamindaris, the incidence 
of local taxation per head of the population, both including and 
excluding the receipts from tolls, and also the similar incidence of 
the total local fund receipts, are greatly below the average for the 
Presidency as a whole, or the level in the adjoining districts of 
Tanjore and I'innevehy. The figure is brought down by the 
unusually low incidence in the country under the Dindigul and 
Tirumangalam boards, and the inference arises that these areas are 
by no means overtaxed. 

The chief source of the receipts is the land-cess, which is levied 
at the usual rate of one anna per rupee of the land assessment. 

Next comes the house-tax, and then the tolls, which are fixed at 
three-fourths of the maximum rates allowed by the Act. Other 
conspicuous items are the income from markets, which is larger 
than in any other district except Coimbatore, and that from the 
produce of the avenue trees, which is exceeded only in South Arcot 
and Salem. 

The principal objects on which local funds are expended are 
(as usual) the roads, the hospitals and dispensaries, and the 
schools. These have already been referred to in Chapters VH, 


IX and X respectively. 

The five municipal towns are Madura, Dindigul, Falni, The five 
Periyakulam and Kodaikanal. The first two of these places were 
originally constituted municipalities on 1st November 1866 under 
the old Towns Improvement Act X of 1865, and continued as such 
under that enaotment^s successors, the Towns Improvement Act 
III of 1871 and the present District Municipalities Act. The 


Palni and Periyakulam municipahties were founded much later. 
A committee which reported in 1881 on the extension of local 


self-government in this Presidency recommended that as a general 
rule all places which had 10,000 inhabitants and upwards and were 
also the head-quarters of a tahsildar or deputy tahsildar should be 
turned into municipalities. Both Palni and Periyakulam came 
within this description and on 1st April 1886, in spite of the 
vehement protests of their population, they were constituted 
municipal towns accordingly. Kodaikanal was made a munici- 
pality on 1st October 1899. It is much the smallest in the 
Presidency. 
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The medical and ed.Tioatioiial institiitiorLS mamtaiaed }>j the 
ooTuicjils of these Tarions towns have teen referred to in Chapters 
IX and X respectively, and it remains to consider their other 
permanent tindertaking's. 

The Madttra municipal connciL consisted in 1884 of sixteen 
memters, of whom seven were elected by the rate-payers and the 
rest nominated by Government. In the next year the number on 
the ootinoil was raised to 24, of whom 18 were elected. Bcfon 
afterwards factions arose, and by 1891 disunion had reached snch 
a pitch that Government deprived the council of the power of 
electing its own chairman. The privilege was restored in 1896, 
A paid secretary to assist the chairman was appointed in 1898, but 
the step was not altogether a success and in L902 the council 
decided to have as chairman a full-time ofiBlcer on a salary of from 
Es. 400 to Es. 600. This arrangement still continues. The 
addition of another ex-officio member has now raised the total 
strength of the council to 25. 

The permanent visible improvements effected by this body 
since it was first established are many. In 1871-72 a municipal 
office was provided by altering, at a cost of Rs. 5,000, an outlying 
building belonging to Tirumala Ndiyakkan^s palace. In the same 
year was put up the cbck which adorns one of the two turrets at 
the east end of the palace. In 1873 the then maternity hospital 
was extended at a cost of Es. 2,500 and in July 1876 the branch 
dispensary, on which Es. 18,000 had been spent, was opened. In 
1884 the causeway across the Vaigai was put in thorough repair, 
trees were planted in the streets, the People^s Park referred to on 
p. 264, was formed and the first water-supply project (see below) 
was carried into effect ; and at about the same time the council 
subscribed Es. 10,000 to the bridge across the Vaigai (see p. 156) 
which was opened in 1889. The latest notable undertakings have 
been the opening of the dispensary for women and children in 
1894, the laying out of the garden called the Edward Park which 
was opened on Coronation Day, and the provision of the greater 
part of the cost of the erection of the excellent new range of 
buildings for the hospital referred to on p. 172. 

The first water-supply project for Madura was suggested as 
long ago as 1849. The scheme consisted in widening the Pallava- 
rfiyan channel, which takes off from the Vaigai about 4^ miles 
above Madura, and leading it along a high earthen embankment 
into a reservoir in the town. The supply would have been very 
fitful, as the water only reached the channel on the rare occasions 
when the river was in fresh. It was intended to utilise the water^ 
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not 9nl7 for drinking, iDtit for flnsliing the side-ohannels in the OHAP* XIV 
streets. An estimate for Es. 28,600 was sanctioned in 1861. Bj Thb vim 
1869, Bs. 20,000 hadheen spent, hut the work was still unfinished 

and it was oalonlated that Rs. 18,800 more than the amount of the 

original estimate would he required. In 1862, 1868 and .1864 
fresh estimates were sanctioned, and the expenditure eventually 
amounted to Rs. 51,200. The project, however, was never com- 
pleted. In the seventies several other schemes were suggested 
or discussed, hut none of them ever came to anything.^ 

In 1884 a new scheme, due to Mr. Orole, the then Collector, 
was carried out. This consisted in. sinking a masonry well in 
the hed of the Vaigai (near the M£j^a mantapam just above the 
Vaigai bridge) to tap the copious underfiow of that river, and 
pumping the water thence by steam to an iron cistern placed 27 feet 
above the ground near the ^elephant stone ^ (see p. 267) at the 
southern end of the causeway. Water was also supplied to the 
golden-lily tank in the Min^kshi temple on the trustees of that 
institution paying the cost of the pipes. This, the first regular 
water-supply scheme in the Madras Presidency, was a great 
success as far as it went. The high floods of November 1884 did 
some damage to the well and the pipe, but in the next year a 
bigger pump was put down, another well was sunk and linked 
with the first, larger pipes were laid and another cistern was put 
up near Blackbume^s lamp (see p. 267). By the end of the 
year 1887-88 a third well had been made and the pipes had been 
carried through seventeen streets containing nearly two-fifths of 
the total population of the town. The outlay had amounted to 
Rs. 70,000. 

The rapid increase in the population of the town necessitated 
still more water, however, and it became evident that a more 
comprehensive scheme was essential. Eventually Mr, J. A. Jones, 
then Sanitary Engineer to Q-overnment, designed the project which 
is now working. This was sanctioned in 1892. The cost of it 
was Rs. 4,27,060 and Government made a free grant of half this 
sum and lent the council Es. 1,96,000 in addition. The project 
consisted in tapping the underflow in the Vaigai by erecting a 
barrage wall across the river at a point so far above the town as to 
be safe from contamination, making a filtration gallery just above 
this wall, running the filtered water thus collected into a well on 
the bank, and thence raising it by steam pumps to a pomt from 
which it would supply the town by gravitation. The annual 
charges for the extinction of the loan from Government in thirty 

^ See I7i«/toater-8U2^/y of Madura hy Mx. J. B. O’ShauglmeBsy, Madras, 1888. 
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years were estimated to 136 Us. 12,868 and for pumping Es. 19,886, 
maHog the total oost of maintaining the scheme Es* 82,753. 

The work was completed in two years and opened on 1st May 
1894. But long before it was finished the discovery was made 
that tke barrage wall had been placed by Mr. Jones in a most 
unfortunate spot. This had been selected chiefly on engineering 
grounds, because it was beheved that the superficial area of the 
water-bearing strata there was larger than elsewhere; but as a 
matter of fact a ridge of rocks runs across the river-bed not far 
above the barrage waU and turns the underflow out of the bed into 
subterranean ways to the west, through which it eventually finds 
its way back into the river opposite the town, but below the barrage 
wall. The big well at the spinning-mill near the railway-station 
taps one of these underground springs and contains an exbrar 
ordinary supply, but the amount available at the barrage was 
quite unequal to the demand. 

An attempt was made to meet this radical defect in the scheme 
by carrying the filtration gallery right across the bed at an additional 
oost of Es. 22,000. This did but little good, so in February 1895 
a collecting channel was excavated for some 1,800 yards upstream 
from the barrage. This was filled up by a fresh a couple of months 
later. It was excavated again in July in the same year and the 
filtration gallery was also covered with gravel, instead of ‘sand, to 
assist percolation. In 1899 the supply was temporarily increased 
in the dry season by opening the sand-sluices in the Ohittanai 
anient and letting some of the Periy^r water down the river, but 
there are many objections to the systematic adoption of this course, 
and after much discussion an estimate for Es. 1,82,000 has been 
drawn up for cutting a trench for, some 3,350 yards up the bed, 
through the ridge of rocks above mentioned, and laying in it an 
18-inoh stoneware pipe. This is now before the council. 

A scheme for the drainage of that part of the town which is 
bounded by the four Misi streets, the population of which is about 
23,000, was completed in 1902. It was designed on the Shone 
system and provides for leading the sewage into four ejector stations 
serving an equal number of separate areas and actuated by com- 
pressed air supplied through iron pipes from a central station. The 
sewage thus collected was to be passed into a sealed iron main 
under pressure and thence through a detritus tank and baoteri£d 
filters to a farm of about 177 acres on which sugar-cane and forage 
crops were to be grown. The estimates amounted to 6i lakhs and 
the annual charges, including establishment and provision for a 
sin k i ng fund, to about Es. 47,000. Against this had to be set the 
profit from the farm, which was put at Es. 29,000 annually. 
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Government considered that the scheme was clearlj beyond the OKAP. Xiv, 
resources of the municipality, and the Sanitary Board accordingly The ha'e 
so revised it as to reduce the cost to 3^ lakhs. The reduction was p^itibs 

eflEeoted by substituting pumping by oil-engines for the Shone 

system of raising the sewage ; by simplifying the treatment of the 
sewage at the outfall ; and by reducing the area of the proposed 
farm. I'he Sanitary Board calculated that, adopting these prin- 
ciples, a scheme for the whole town could be carried out for ten 
lakhs and that the annua l maintenance charges would amount to 
Rs. 63,000. Government have asked the Sanitary Engineer to 
prepare detailed estimates for such a scheme. 


The Dindigul council consists of fourteen members, of whom Dindigul 
nine are elected by the rate-payers. This privilege of election was mnnicipaJity. 
conferred in 1884 and in the next year the council was first given 
permission to elect its own chairman. 'Ihe chief permanent 
improvements carried out in the town have been the construction 
of the market (first erected in 1872 at a cost of Rs. 3,500 and 
since added to at a further outlay of Rs. 7,600) and the inauguration 
of a water-supply scheme. 


The first attempt to provide the town with good water was Water- 
made in 1886 by Mr. Orole, and consisted in pumping a supply 
from a well sunk in a neighbouring tank to a service reservoir 
whence it was distributed by pipes. It failed because the water 
was of bad quality. 

In 1890 the Sanitary Engineer proposed a scheme which 
provided for collecting a supply in an underground tunnel out in 
the soft rock to the west of the railway hue, and for pumping it 
thence to the town. The estimate was for Rs. 71,700 and the 
annual working charges were put at Rs. 5,61 1 . Government sanc- 
tioned this in the next year and gave half the cost from Provincial 
Funds. Work was begun in 1892, but experiments showed that 
the supply of water in the rook was very doubtful and Government 
therefore ordered that the tunnel should be made in the first 
instance from Provincial Funds and should only be charged to the 
council if it was a success. By 1894 a tunnel 540 feet long had 
been driven and a supply estimated at 4,000 gallons an hour was 
obtained, and the rest of the scheme was accordingly put in hand. 

The work was finished in August 1896 and consists of a gallery 
8 feet wide and 541 feet long, with lateral adits, tunnelled through 
soft rook 44 feet below ground level, two steam pumps, a service 
reservoir capable of holding 91,000 gallons, and the necessary 
piping and hydrants. 
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The yield from the gallerj, however, helied its first promise 
aad soon fell to only 64,000 gallons in the 24 hours. It was at 
first proposed to meet the difficulty by extending the tunnel, but 
eventuallj it was decided to dig a new trench in another site, the 
Odukkam valley. After several trials had been made and several 
rival schemes projected, Government eventually sanctioned, in 
1004, a proposal to cut a trench about 20 feet deep and 400 yards 
long in the valley, nearly fill this with broken stone in which were 
embedded three rows of earthenware pipes one above the other, 
close the top of it with sand, and lead the water thus collected and 
filtered to the town by gravitation. The estimates amounted 
to Rs. 51,000 and Government made a free grant of half this sum 
and lent the council Rs. 16,800 more on the usual terms. The 
work was completed in 1905 but the supply is disappointing. 

The Palni council consists of twelve members, of whom four 
have been elected since 1897. The chairman is appointed by 
Government. The council’s chief undertaking has been to pro- 
vide itselE with an office at a cost of Rs. 4,000, but in addition 
a slaughter-house has been built and improvements have been 
effected to the hospital and the medical officer’s quarters. The 
present water-supply is from the Vydpuri tank, into which the 
whole drainage of the town flows uninterruptedly. Consequently 
cholera is common enough, and is sometimes carried hence all 
over the country by the pilgrims to the Subrahmanya shrine in 
the town. The richer classes get water brought in from the 
Shanmuganadi. Schemes for running an intercepting sewer round 
the foreshore of the tank and for pumping water from the river 
have been suggested, but they are beyond the means of the 
council, and the present policy is to endeavour to check the 
pollution of the foreshore of the tank. 

The Periyakulam council is constituted like that of Palni. 
ISxcept that it has built a small hospital and a choultry, it has 
done nothing outside the usual routine duties. Drinking-water is 
obtained from the Var&hanadi, which flows through the middle of 
the town and receives the whole of the drainage from either bank. 
The Berijam project, referred to on page 125, will shortly, 
however, render available a purer supply. A great need in 
Periyakulam is a bridge (or at least a causeway) across the 
Vardhanadi. All the heavy traffic from Bddin^yakkanfir and the 
£!ambam valley has to cross this river, and is at present often 
blocked for days together by freshes ; while even when only a little 
water is passing down, the oart-bullooks have to be shamefully 
thrashed and goaded to get them through the dinging mud of 
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whioli the bed consists. The imiBicipality is constractmg a 
suspension bridge for foot-passengers across the river at an 
estimated cost of Es. 7,100. 

The Kodaikanel council consists of twelve members, none of 
whom are elected. The drinking-water of the station is at present 
obtained from wells and springs. In 1902 a scheme for an im- 
proved supply was worked out. This included the construction of 
a storage tank on the Pdmb^r (the catchment area of which has 
already been reserved by Government to protect it from pollution) 
by damming it about 37 0 yards above the Fairy Falls, and the 
conveyance of the water by a pipe through the embankment to a 
cistern just below this, thence along an open channel 1,450 yards 
in length to a service reservoir on a ridge commanding the place, 
and thence throughout the station by pipes. Any surplus was to 
be led into the lake, the supply to which is often less than the 
evaporation and leakage through the bund. The estimate was 
Es. 49,000 and the annual charges, including working expenses 
and sinking fund, Es. 4,300. Subsequently it was considered 
essential that the dam should be of masonry. This raised the cost 
to Es. 02,250. 'rhe municipal council professed its inability to 
finance tlie scheme, and the question of Government assistance is 
under consideration. The project would not command houses built 
either along the Pillar Books road or in the Tinnevelly settlement, 
the two directions in whioh alone any large extension of the station 
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CHAPTER XV. 

QAZETTBEE. 


JDismouL TALUK—Agaram —Ambdturai— -l.tttir---Ayyainp&loi 7 am— Dindigul— 
EmakkaJ&pnram — Eriyddti — Kamiividi — Kdvakkapatti — Maddr- Manindttn 
— Palakkantoti — Snkkimpatti— Tddikkombu — Tavasimadai — Vddasanddir. 
Kodaiblanal Taltjk— Kodaikanal. ^Caduba Taluk— Anaimalai— Anuppinadi 
— Kodimangalani — Madm'a — M&ngulam — Pasumalai — Birupdlai — Tirup- 
paraiLkiinraixL — Velliyakriiidaia. Taluk — Alagarkdvil — Arifct&patti 

Kamugfilakudi — “Eottiitspatti — MdltSr -* l^Tattam — Tirnviddr. Kilakk6ttai 
Taluk - Ammayau&yakkandr — KolasdkbaTaiikdttai— Mettnppatti — Nilakkdt- 
tai — Bandaiydir — Sdlavanddu — Timvddagam — Tdttiyankdfcfcai — Vatfcilagniidtu 
Palni Taluk — Aivarmalai — Ay akkudi— Id aiyankdtfcai — K alaya nmttdj — 
Kirandr— Mimbfi-rai ^ Palai— Eeitayambidi — VdlAr — Virupakshi. Pjcbit a- 
KULAM Taluk — AHinagaram — Andipatti— Anumandanpatti — HddinAyak- 
kaadr — Ohinnamaudr — Ddvad&napaLti— Erasakkanayakkanlir — Gautatiiana- 
yakkaadr— Giddaldx— Kambam— Kdmbai — Mdrgaiyankdttai — Periyakulam 
— Tdvdjam — Utiamapdlaiyam — Vadakorai — Yfrapandi, Tiuumangalam 
Taluk — Aiiai3ni5x — DoddappaniyakkanCir — Eluinalai— Jd^ln^Cyakkandr- 
Kalligudi— Makkdfctai — Kdvildnkulam — Knppalanattam — Mdlnkkdttai — 
ISTadukkdttai — Pdraiydr — Puliyaukulam — Saiidaiydr — Sdpttir - Tirutnanga- 
lam — U eilampatti — Uttappaniyakkandr — V ikkiramangalani . 


blNDIGTTL TALUK. 


Dindigul (formerly called the T^dikkombu) taluk occupies the 
north-ea&t comer of the district and consists of an open plain of 
red land surrounded on the east by the Ail6r liilLs and the Karan- 
damalais, on the south by the Sirumalais, and on the west by the 
Lower Palnis and the little range of rocky heights running south 
from the Eangamalai and Karumalai peaks. 1'he taluk slopes 
sharply northwards from the pass between the Sirumalais and 
Palnis and is drained in that direction by the Kodayandr and its 
many tributaries. Next to Palni, Dindi^ gets less rain than any 
part of the district and it has practically no irrigation channels. 
Consequently most of the land is dependent upon local rain, and the 
tract suffered severely in the great famine of 1876-78. Nearly a 
third of it is cultivated with cholam, and large areas are also cropped 
with cambu and s^mai. Dindigul tobacco is well known, like 
Palni, the taluk is famous for its numerous wells, and as nauch as 
9 per cent, of its irrigated area is watered by them. 
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Statistics regarding Dindignl will 1)6 found iu the separate 
Appendix to tHs yolume. After Periyakulanij it is the largest of 
the Madura taluks and it contains more people, and also more 
Musalmans and Christians, than any of them. The climate is 
reputed to he particularly healthy. The chief commercial and 
industrial centre is Dindigul, and accounts of this and the other 
principal places within the taluk foUow hereunder : — 

Agaram ; Six nules north of Dindigul on the other side of the 
Kodavanir, facing Tadikkombu ; population 5,31)5 ; police-station. 

The village is widely known for the festival at its Mutt£lamma 
temple which occurs in September-October and is attended by 
crowds from near and far. The buUding faces the Kodavan^r and 
architeoturahy is not remarkable, but the ceremonies at the feast 
are curious. This latter cannot take place unless the goddess sig- 
nifies her approval, which is revealed by the chirping of lizards on 
the northern of the two great demons, eight feet high, which guard 
the shrine on either side. If the lizards are silent, no festival 
occurs ; and this is a bad omen for the coming north-east monsoon. 
If the celebration of the feast is sanctioned, a silver chakram 
(quoit), which is kept in a box in the temple and held in great 
reverence, is first taken, for several days in succession, to a certain 
mantapam, where worship is paid it. Three days before the actual 
festival, an image of the goddess is made of clay and this and the 
box are escorted to several different mantapams with due formality. 
On the Tuesday on which the ceremonies reach their climax the 
clay idol and box are taken together to a flower-garden across the 
river, the box returns to the temple, and in front of the idol sacrifices 
of very many sheep, goats and fowls are made by those who have 
taken vows to do so. The mud image is afterwards left to the 
mercy of the weather and slowly crumbles away. On the days 
following the sacrifices, the assembled crowd is entertained with 
such popular plays (acted by Kfitt^dis) as Ilarischandra ndtakam 
and so forth. 

Amb^turai: Seven miles S.S.W. of Dindigul; population 
6,702 ; railway-station. It stands on the high ground between the 
Palnis and the Sirumalais, and is as much as 997 feet above the sea. 
Near it is one of the highest points on all the South Indian Eailway 
and the gradients on either side of this are severe. The village is a 
small weaving centre and a depOt for the products of the adjoin- 
ing Sirumalai hills, and was formerly the capital of one of the 
26 pilaiyams comprised in the Dindigul country at the time of 
its cession to the Company. The history of this up to then is 
referred to on pp. 70 and 183. It was a small estate some 
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OHA.P. XV. 21 sqnare miles in extent, of 'wMoli eight square miles were on 
Di saiam . the Sirumalais. In 1795 it was reported to consist mainly of 
oultivahle dry land and to be paying a peshkash of 1,500 ohahrams 
annually. By 1816 it had been ravaged by the great epidemic of 
fever, the inhabitants had emigrated in large numbers, the poligeu: 
had mismanaged it, and the Collector had resumed it for arrears. 

Attiir: Population 8,704. Lies on the upper waters o£ the 
Kodavanir, ten miles south-west of Dindigul, close under the 
Lower Palnis. The new Xtthr gh^t up these hills, now under 
construction (p. 156), starts from near here. A channel from 
the river irrigates some 750 acres assessed at Es. 4,200 and is the 
only considerable work of its kind in the taluk. 

Atthr is locally very celebrated for its festival to Vandikfili- 
amman, a form of the well-known goddess K^li. Her temple, 
curiously enough, contains also an image of Mutt^lamma, and a 
feast to each of the two goddesses takes place on alternate years, 
turn and turn about. That to Vandik^hamma is probably the 
better appreciated of the two- It takes place in ^e month of 
Panguni (March-April) and the great day in it is the Tuesday 
(festivals to Kffi are usually fixed for a Tuesday) after the 
full moon. 

Some time before the feast begins, the Pallans of the place go 
round to the adjoining villages and collect the many buffaloes 
which have been dedicated to the goddess during the past two 
years and have been allowed in consequence to graze unmolested 
and where they willed in the fields. These are brought in to Attfir 
and one of them is selected, garlanded and placed in the temple. 

On the Sunday preceding the chief day of the feast, the village 
potter brings some earth to the shrine and it is consecrated and 
returned to him. From this he manufactures an image of K^li 
which is taken round the village with all kinds of music and 
eventually placed in the temple. The people assemble there on 
the Tuesday and do pfija and perform the vows they have taken 
to the goddess during the past months. 

On the I’hursday occurs the great sacrificing of the .dedicated 
buffaloes. The one which was garlanded and put in the temple is 
brought out, led round the village in state and then, in front of 
the temple, is given three outs with a knife by a Ohakkihyan who 
has fasted that day to purify himself for the rite. The privilege 
of actually killing the animal belongs by immemorial usage, to the 
head of the family of the former poKgar of KTilakkdttai, but he 
deputes certain Pallans to take his place, and they fall upon the 
animal and slay it. Afterwards tweniy or thirty other buJEfeloes 
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(the namber varies with, the number of people who hare taken 
vows to carry out this rite) are sacrificed on the same spot. Their 
bodies are eventually buried in front of the shrine. 

This festival is the only one in the district at which any 
considerable number of these animals is thus offered up. The 
ceremony is supposed to commemorate the triumph of K^li over 
the buffalo-headed demon Mahish^sura, which event is wonder- 
fully depicted among the sculptures at the ‘ Seven Pagodas ^ in 
Ohingleput district and is fabled to have occurred at Mysore 
(whence the name of that town) where, on the great rock overlooking 
the place, is a famous temple to Kili. 

On the Friday of the Attlir feast the image of the goddess 
which the potter made is taken in procession again and left in a 
flower-garden (compare, the ritual at the festival at Agaram) where 
sheep, goats and fowls are saoi'ifioed before it. These doings, 
however, are rather private affairs than part of the real ceremonies. 
For a week thereafter the temple is shut up and plija is only done 
outside its doors. 1'hen it is formally purified by the village 
Panchfogi Briihman (no Brahman has thus far had any hand in 
any of the rites) and worship goes on as before. These later 
doings have the appearance of an apology for the sacrifices which 
have occurred. 

When it is Mutt^lamma^s turn for the festival, no buffalo 
sacrifices occur, but otherwise the ritual is much the same. 

Ayyamp^laiyam : A union of 13,881 inhabitants lying 
eighteen miles in a direct line south-west of Dindigul, in a valley 
of the Lower Palnis belonging to the Kanniv^di zamindari and 
watered by the Ayyampflaiyam river. 

The place is said to get its name from its well-known temple to 
Aiyan^r. It does a great trade with the Lower Palnis in the staple 
products of that range. 'I he river is prettily fringed with oocoannt 
and mango topes and is crossed by a dam. Messrs. Turnbull and 
Keys, in their Survey Account, complain that the wet crops under 
this work were annually ruined by elephants, though every effort® 
was made to keep them away. 

Dindigul) the head-quartors of the division and taluk, is the 
second largest town in the district, its jicpulation numbering 25,182, 
of whom as many as 3,175 are Musalmans (nearly all of these are 
Edvutans) and 3,947 are Christians. The place is a municipality 
and the station of a tahsildar, sub-magistrate, district munsif , sub- 
registrar and bench of magistrates ; is a station on the railway (39 
miles north of Madura) ; and possesses a police-station, upper 
secondary school, hospital, dispensary for women and children. 
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OHAP. XV. travellesr’ bangalow, local fund oliattram and a weekly Tamil 
Dindigul, newspaper. Its medical and educational institutions have been 
referred to in Chapters IX and X above, and its municipality and 
water-works in Chapter XIV. The Eoman Catholic and American 
Missions have established stations there and built large churches 
(that of the former body being an unusually imposing erection) 
and the Goanese Catholics and the Lutherans have smaller settle- 
ments. The town is a pleasant place picturesquely situated between 
the Palnis and the Sirumalais, and slopes up from the i-ailway- 
station (which is itself as much as 924 feet above the sea) to the 
high ground on the north-west where the Sub-Collector’s office 
and house, the district munsif’s court, the American Mission 
compound, the hospital and other public buildings stand close 
to one another in an open and airy situation among fine trees 
and amid a climate which is considerably cooler and drier than 
that of Madura and perhaps than that of any other large town in 
the district. 

The industries of Dindigul include the manufacture of its 
widely-known cheroots ; the making of brass locks and safes and 
of brass and bell-metal vessels ; the ooUeotion (for export to 
Madras) of large quantities of hides and skins, which daily poUute 
the air along aU the many roads leading into the town ; and the 
weaving of fine cloths by i?atnfilkarans and coarser fabrics by 
Sfeiyans. . There is also a considerable trade in the locally grown 
tobacco and in the products of the Palni hills, such as cardamoms, 
plantains and coffee.' These matters have been referred to in more 
detail in Chapter VI, and it is sufficient to note here that the town 
is in a flourishing condition and that its population increased by as 
much as 26 per cent, in the decade 1891-1901 and by no less than 
96 per cent, in the thirty years following 1871. 

Dindigul gets its name from, and in olden days owed its 
importance to, the great isolated, fortress-crowned rock which 
stands at its western end and dominates the whole of it. This is 
called the Tindu-kalj a word which is said hy some (there are 
several rival etymologies) to mean ‘ pillow-rock,’ from the supposed 
resemblance of the hill to a native pillow. It may be more 
justly likened to a huge wedge l}dng on its side. It is about 400 
yards long by 300 wide and lies with its thin end pointing north- 
eastwards. The top of the thicker, or sonth-westem, end is 1,223 
feet above the sea and some 280 feet above the ground immedi- 
ately round it. The hill is almost absolutely bare- of any kind of 
vegetation, and this gives it (in some lights) a particnlarly 
forbidding appearance. 
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The fortifications, which are on the list of antiquities conserved 
loj Govemment and are in excellent repair, enclose the whole of 
the upper part of it and are reached from tlie thin end of the wedge 
hy a flight of 600 shallow steps out on the face of the hare rook 
there. At the top of this flight is the one and only gate into the 
fort, over which is inscribed, in Persian, the usual Musalman 
profession of &ith and a prayer to the Almighty to guard the 
place from harm. The walls are of hriok and stone and run round 
the crest of the whole of the rock except in one place at the thicker 
end which is so precipitous and overhanging as to render artificial 
p3x>teetion unnecessary. 

The buildings within the enclosure so made are neither 
numerous nor remarkable. To the west of the main gate are a 
series of bombproof quarters with barrel roofs, sunk below the 
level of the walls and placed practically underground. In these, 
refractory poligars and other state prisoners used to be confined. 
Above them, in more exposed positions, are two brick erections 
with steeply pitched roofs which appear to have been magazines 
and are probably of British construction. Between these latter 
stand the ruins of a larger building which is said to have been 
the commanding-officer^s quarters in the days of native rule, and 
just below them are some deep fissures in the rook which contain 
water in the driest season and one of which is popularly declared 
to be unfathomable. Lying near one of these pools, below a 
circular brick bastion containing the foundations of a flagstaff, 
are two old iron cannon. On the very top of the hiH is a dilapidated, 
empty temple to Abhirdmiamman which includes three separate 
shrines, is of no architectural interest, but contams an inscription of 
king Achyuta of Vijayanagar, dated 1638 A.D. 

In their memoir on the survey of the ^ Province of Dindigul,^ 
Messrs. TumbuU and Keys, who wrote in 1815-16 when the - 
memory of such things was fresher, say that Tipu removed the 
image of Abhirdmiamman to the town (where 'it still remains) so 
that spies might have no excuse for going through the fortress. 
They state that both the fortifications on the top of the rook and 
the works beneath it (see below) were originally built by Muttu 
Eiishnappa Ndyakkan of Madura (1602-09) ; that the upper fort 
was considerably improved in the modem style by Saiyad Sdhib 
(see p. 70) when he was in charge of the country from 1784 to 
1790; and that it was thereafter ^ entirely altered and systemati- 
cally strengthened ’ in 1797-98 by the Company. Wilks confirms 
their account of Saiyad Sahib^s share in the matter, and states 
that in the six years previous to 1790 the fort had been ‘ rebuilt 
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•witli excellent masonry, on a new line of defence, not in conformity 
to tte exact principles of European science, but witb a better 
attention to flanking defence/ 

In 1811, continues tbe Survey Account, the garrison and 
most of the guns and stores were removed owing to . the great 
epidemic of fever which then swept through the district. In 18 1 3, 
the fever having abated, the place was garrisoned afresh, 800 or 
900 men being posted there, and it is said that there were troops 
in the place as late as 1860. At the time Messrs. Turnbull and 
Keys wrote, the lower fort on the south-east side of the rook was 
defended by a strong mud wall faced with stones and provided 
with eleven bastions and a deep dry ditch. Of ah this nothing 
now remains except a shapeless earthen mound or two. There 
was one entrance to this lower fort, a gate near a smaU temple, 
the brick ruins of which are stiU standing. Between this and the 
rock are the remains of a two-storied brick and chunam building 
which was formerly the residence of Saiyad Sahib, but in 1815-16 
had been fitted out as a hospital. The sepoys were quartered in 
temporary barracks. Below the south-eastern corner of the rook 
was a ^ garden house formerly the property of Colonel Ouppage ^ 
and the remains of this still stand in a tope there. 

At the opposite end of the rook, feeing the 600 steps already 
mentioned, is the old Protestant cemetery. Among the tombstones 
in it (which have all been whUewoHhed by some Yandal !) are those 
of Harriot Hurdis (1802), sister of the famous Collector of that 
name; Lieutenant Thomas Wilson (1815), adjutant of one of 
the Native Eegiments stationed here ; Major »Tohn Lambe (1828) 
of the Honourable Company’s service ; William Buckley (1834), 
ensign in another Native Regiment; Robert Davidson (1841), 
Sub-Collector of Dindigulj and the Rev. William Hickey (1870), 
a missionary of the S.P.Q-. who was formerly well known in this 
town. Just north of the cemetery is the taluk outcherry. 

South of the rook, near a small mosque and amid a pretty grove 
of tamarinds, stands a graceful, white, Musalmantomb, surrounded 
with a verandah supported by an arched colonnade, and ornamented 
with a dome and dwarf minarets. A Persian inscription in this 
shows that it is the grave of Amir-un-nissa Begam, wife of Mir 
Raz^li Kh4n Bahdidur, the ‘ Mir S4hib ’ of history, who was 
husband of Haidar Ah’s wife’s sister and renter of the Dindigul 
country from 1772 to 178.i5 (see p. 70 above). Mir S^hib 
himself sleeps under the shadow of the great Guxramkonda rook 
in the Cuddapah district. The inscription gives the date of Amir- 
un-nissa’s death as Hijra 1187, which began on 25th March 1773, 
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and looal tradition says slie died in oMd-'birtli in Saiyad S^Hb^s OHAF. sy. 
residence above mentioned. Tbere used to be an inam for tbe up- Dikdjguii. 
keep of tbe tomb, and tbe bamlet in wbiob it stands is mainly 
inhabited by Eivutans and is known as Begampur. 

Between tbe fort rook and tbe town stretched, in days gone by, 
tbe parade-ground (still a pleasant, open maidan) and tbe town 
(or ^ pettab was itself surrounded by a mud bulwark which has 
now vanished. The Survey Aeoount says that — 

‘There were three entrances into the Pettab, the one from 
Triohinopoly, Oaroor and Nuttnm by the East Gate ; the other from 
Darapooram, Aravaooorchy and Pylny by the North Gate; and from 
Madura and Pereaoolum, etc., by the 5i>outh. On this side of the Town 
the wall runs over two low robks ; the lesser one to the E. stretches 
to the Nuttnm avenue by Punnaoolum, a small Tank of irriga- 
tion which is appropriated to the support of the Begnmpore Mosque 
. . . . The road leading from the East Gate of the ' 1 * 0 wn is on 

both sides enclosed by a few Gentlemen’s Garden Houses, and by 
the North Gate stand the ruins of Dr. King’s house, which was the 
finest building in its time, commanding a delightful view of the 
Town and the adjacent country for a few Miles. A road from it to 

the East leads to the Darogah’s Cutcherry On the 

south of Moat pollium, a small village about four furlongs to the 
oast of Diudigul, chiefly inhabited by herdsmen, are two fine Bunga- 
lows which are consigned for the residence and Outolierry of the 
Collector, who resorts to Dindigul annually for forming the J uiuma- 
bundy Assessment of the Country. The head Outoherry of the 
Tahsildar is held here, for which a fine building has been erected in 
the year 1804, on the East side of the village.’ 

Of this wall and its three gates no traces now survive. Old 
people in the town remember them, however, and say that the Bast 
Gbte was some 30 yards west of the west door of the American 
Church, and crossed the road by the big tamarind there ; that the 
North Gate was just east of the junction of the roads to Pabii and 
V^dasandfir ; and the ^louth Gate not far from the Begam’s tomb. 

The ‘Punnaoolum’ (Pannaikulam'i is now called the Aramanai- 
kulam. ‘ Dr. King’s house ’ stood just west of the present hospital, 
across the road, and a smaller house has been put up on the site of 
it. ‘ Moat pollium’ (M^ttupdlaiyain) is now known as M^tturfij^k- 
kalpatti. The ‘two fine bungalows’ were the Sub-OoUeotor’s old 
house (which stood within his present compound, but was con- 
demned in 1881 and replaced by his existing residence) and the 
bungalow immediately east of it, now unoccupied. North of the 
back gate of this, across the road, may still be seen the foundations 
of the tahsildar’s old outoherry, built in 1804. 
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Until tihe middle cf the eighteenth oentnry Dindignl fort 
remained in the possession of the Ndyakkans of Madura. One of 
Taylor’s Oriental Historical MSS. says that in the reign of Muttu 
Vimppa Niyakkan (1609-22) one Midikan came from Mysore and 
besieged it, hut was driven off by the chief of Eannivdidi and the 
eighteen poligars of Dindignl of whom he was the head. In the 
reign of Timmala Nfyakkan (1623—59) the Mysoreans again 
attacked the place and were once more repulsed, this time by 
E^mappayya, Tirumala’s well-known general. 

In 1736 Ohanda Sihib seized the territory of the Niyakkans 
(p. 58) and placed his brother Sadak S£hib in charge of Dindignl. 
In the constant wars which followed, the importance of the fort as 
a strategical point in the only pass between Coimbatore and Madura 
led to frequent changes in its possessors. 

During the troublous times which ensued upon the Maritha 
attack upon Ohanda Pdhib (p. 59) E^Ima Ndyakkan, an insigni- 
ficant pohgar of Uttamapfilaiyam, surprised the place. ^ This was 
perhaps about 1741. Soon afterwards the Mysore Government 
sent a force under Birki 'Venkata Eao into the country, and the 
officer then in charge of the fort, Mir Imfim Ulla, gave it up to 
him without resistance (p. 69). 

In 1765 Venkatapja, the Mysorean officer in command of it, 
reported that the poligars round about were very obstreperous ; and 
Haidar Ali was sent to bring them to their senses. He used 
Dindignl as his base. It was his first important command, and 
Wilks ^ thinks that ‘ this may, perhaps, be considered as the epoch 
at which the germ of that ambition began to unfold which 
terminated in his usurpation of the government of Mysore.’ The 
extraordinary ease with which he quelled the poligars has already 
(p. 70) been mentioned, and for some years afterwards he used 
Dindignl as a centre for his operations against the Madura country 
proper. In 1757 he sallied out from it, took S61avand^n and plun- 
dered the country up to the walls of Madura ; but eventually he 
was forced back again by Muhammad Yfisuf, Commandant of the 
Company’s sepoys. In 1760 he marched out and attacked Vatfcilar 
gundu, but was driven home again by the same officer. 

In 1767 the place fell for the first time into English hands, the 
pettah being taken by Colonel Wood’s detachment by escalade on 
the 8rd August and the fort surrendering the next day. The 
garrison placed there then was left without provisions, money, or 
instruotions ; and in the next year it surrendered to Haidar again, 

^ Wilks (Uadi as, 1869), i, 21$. 
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On 4tli May 1783 the place once more surrendered to the English 
(under Colonel Lang), iDtit was given back to Mysore in 1784 by 
the treaty of Mangalore. Tipn Sultan came to Dindigul in 1788 
to collect arrears of tribnte due from the poUgars, and sequestered 
many of their estates. 

In 1790, on the outbreak of the Second Mysore War, the for- 
tress was besieged by Colonel James Stuart, and, for the first time 
in its history, made a sKght defence. The !English had not enough 
guns nor sufficient ammunition. They silenced th^ fortes fire on the 
first day (20th August) and by the evening of the next had made 
a very iudifEerent breach. As their ammunition had by that time 
almost run out, Colonel Stuart determined to escalade, and an 
assault was made that evening. It was repulsed with loss (Ensign 
Davidson and six other Europeans being killed), but most of the 
garrison abandoned the fort daring the night, and early the next 
morning the killaddr in command of it capitulated. From that 
time forth, the place has remained in English hands. It was 
formally ceded to the Company by Tipu in the treaty of 1792. 

Emakkalipuram : A small village of 1,121 souls, lying about 
eight miles south-east of Dindigul near the Sirumalais. Formerly 
the capital of one of the 26 pdlaiyams comprised in the Dindigul 
province at the time of its cession to the Company, Eamily 
tradition' says that the original grantee of the estate was one Eima- 
lakkayya N4yudu, who (unlike the noiajority of his fellows in this 
district) came from South Arcot, where he was the headman of 
D^vonimpatnam, a village now within the Cuddalore municipality. 
He won the good graces of the Yijayanagar king by taming a 
vicious charger which no one else could handle, was given Oudda- 
lore as a reward, afterwards accompanied Visvanltha Nfiyakkan 
(p. 41) on his victorious expedition into the Madura country 
and thereafter was put in charge of one of the 72 bastions of the 
Madura fort and given this p^laiyam of Bmakkaldipuram. It was 
a small estate measuring about fifteen square miles, of which five 
were on the Sirumalais. 

Its chequered history up to the time when the British took tlie 
country has been given on pp. 70 and 183. In 1795 Mr. Wynch 
reported that the property, though small, was in first rate order — 
nearly all its arable land being cultivated ; and that its peshkash 
had been reduced from 550 chakrams to 450, which latter sum 
was all that it could afford to pay. About 1816, however, it was 
resumed for arrears and annexed to the adjoining sequestrated 

' Qe# Maolceuiitt ICSB., ii, 141-9, whioh giY«» a histoiy of the pilaiyun. 
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estate of Maddr. The existing representative of the old poligar’s 
familj still draws a small pension from Government. 

Eriy6du : Twelve miles north-north-east of DindigtQ, popula- 
tion 2,266. Now decayed, but formerly the capital of one of the 
26 pdlaiyams included in the Dindigul province. At the time 
of Haidar^s expedition of 1755 the pohgar promised to pay 70,300 
chakrams as the price of peace, but defaulted and had his estate 
sequestrated. 

The later history of the pdlaiyam is referred to on pp. 70 and 
183. In 1795 it was reported to be a ‘ very fine pdlaiyam contain- 
ing twelve villages^ and the Survey Account of 1816 says it 
occupied 1 1 2 square miles of which 80 were hill country. Its owner 
set the Dindigul Committee of 1796 (p. 185 ) at defiance and then 
fled, leaving behind him an irrecoverable balance of 8,438 pagodas. 
On the 4th August 1 796 Q-ovemment ordered the estate to be 
forfeited. Thereafter, up to the fall of Seringapatam in 1799, a 
detached post of the Din^gul garrison, consisting of a company of 
sepoys under a British oflficer, was stationed in the place. 

Eamuyddi ; Lies ten miles nearly due west of Dindigul, close 
under the F/alni HiUs. It is the chief place in the zainindari of the 
same name, which is the largest m the district, pays more than 
twice as much peshkash as any other, and includes the whole of 
the eastern end of the Lower 1 ’alnis The Survey Account of 18 1 6 
says that in those days traces of old buildings and extensive forti- 
fications showed that the village originally stood in the narrow 
valley about a mile to the west, then entirely deserted except by 
wild elephants, and that in Pannaimalaiyfir, on the hills above it 
and approached by a difficult and fortified path, were the remains 
of buildings to which the zamindars used to flee when harried by 
the Mysoreans. 

The village is not interesting, but the estate has a long history. 
Until it was bought in a Court sale in 1900 by its present 
proprietors, the Commercial Bank of India, it was owned by a 
family of T6ttiyan poligars whose traditions ^ go back five 
centuries. Like other chiefs of this caste, say these chronicles, the 
original ancestor of the family (with his two brothers, the first 
poligars of Yirfipdkshi and Idaiyankdttai) fled, in the fifteenth 
century from the northern Deccan because the Musalmans there 
coveted his womenkind ; was saved from pursuit by two accommo- 
dating fongu trees on either side of an unfordable stream which 
bowed their heads together to make a bridge for him but stood 

^ loB^ aoooimt in the ICSS., iii, 417 ff. 
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erect again as soon as he had passed ; and settled in tills district. 
A descendant of his, Appaya Niyakkan, won the good graces of 
Visvan^tha of Vijayanagar (p. 41), was granted this estate on 
the usual terms, cleared it of jungle and marauding V4dans and 
BiJlans, and eventually was entrusted with the defence of one of 
the 72 bastions of the new Madura fort. A later scion of the line, 
Ohinna Kattira Niyakkan, founded Khnnivddi. One night (goes 
the story, which is still very popular) he saw the god of the 
Madura temple and his wife strolling in the woods. She lingered 
behind, and he called out to her ^ Kanni vidi I ^ (meaning ‘ Come 
along, girl! ^), and she replied ^ Nallim pillai^ (or, ^ All right, 
dear.’). The poUgar accordingly founded the Kanniv^di and 
NaU^mpillai villages in commemoration of this unique experience. 
Another chief of the pfilaiyam was made head of the eighteen 
poligars of Dindigul who figure so frequently in the old tales as 
the defenders of this part of the country against incursions from 
Mysore, and he and his descendants accompanied the Nfyakkan 
rulers of Madura on many of their various military expeditions. 

After the decline and fall of the N^yakkans, the Kanniv^di 
poligar, like most of his fellows, aimed at semi-independence. In 
1753 (p, 70) Haidar Ali marched to bring them to order, but 
he was two months before he had cleared away the jungles 
and obstacles which surrounded the Kanniv^di stronghold. At 
the end of that time the poligar promised to pay three lakhs of 
ohakrams, and produced 70,000 of them on the spot. He was, 
however, eventually unable to find the remainder, and Haidar 
sequestrated his estate and sent him under arrest to Bangalore. 
The property was given back by the EngHsh in 1 783, resumed 
again for arrears by Tipu in 1788, and once more restored by the 
Company in 1790, when it formed one of the 26 p^laiyams at that 
time comprised in the Dindigul country. The poligar appears 
to have misbehaved soon after, for he died in confinement in 
1793. The chief of Virfipdkshi claimed his estate, but by 1796 
the property was back in the hands of the original family and was 
described as ^ a very fine httle district in capital order.^ 

For many years thereafter it remained one of the fourteen 
^ unsettled pdlaiyams ’ already referred to on p. 194 which always 
paid the peshkash fixed by Mr. Hurdis in 1802-03, even though 
this had not been declared permanent and though no sanads h^ 
been granted for them. In some ways, however, its case was an 
exception, for it happened to be under attachment for arrears in 
1817-18 when Mr. Eous Peter introduced his reductions in 
Mr. Hurdis’ assessment rates, and these reductions were extended 
to it and prevailed until it was restored to the poligar’s family (on 
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his paying the arrears due on it) in 1842-43, and from then 
onwds until 1862-63. By the latter year, the poligar was 
deeply in debt and was compelled to lease his property. In 1867, 
therefore, when Q*oveminent ordered (p. 195) that sanads should 
be granted to oeitain others of the unsettled pd^laiyams on their 
then ATI sling peshkash, it was feared that to give Eannividi a sanad 
would lead to the dismemberment of the heavily-involved estate, 
and for this and other reasons the case was held over to be further 
considered when the next occasion for appointing a new poligar 
should arise. The then proprietor died in 1881, but the estate was 
still much encumbered and the sanad was again withheld. In 1896 
the poligar borrowed some ten laths, on a mortgage of his estate, 
from the Commercial Bank of India ; and this institution eventually 
foreclosed, obtained a decree, and (there being no bidders) itself 
bought in the property at the Court auction in August 1900, In 
1905, after considerable discussion, a permanent sanad for the 
zamindari was granted to the Bank on the same peshkash which 
had always been paid, namely, Ks. 38,080-9. The property is not 
scheduled as impartible and inalienable in the Madras Impartible 
Estates Act, 1904. 

Ktivakkdpatti : Fifteen miles in a direct line nearly north 
of Dmdigul ; population 1,262. Was formerly known as Palli- 
yappaniyakkandr, and was the chief village of a small palaiyam 
of that name which was one of the 26 estates comprised in the 
Dindigul province at the time of its acquisition by the Company 
in 1790. Pahiyappa Ndyakkan was one of the first owners of this, 
and is stated in one of the Mackenzie MSS. to have built the mud 
fort the ruins of which still stand on the east of the village, and the 
temple and mantapam adjoining it. In Haidar^s expedition of 
1756 the then poligar surrendered and promised to pay a fine. He 
broke his word, and Haidar resumed his estate. The later history 
of the property has been referred to on p. 183. After the 
Company obtained the Dindigul country, the poligar was again 
ousted for arrears and in 1795 he was reported not to live on his 
property and to be much to blame for his neglect of it. One of 
his descendants still draws a small allowance from Government 
and his residence enjoys the courtesy title of ^ palace. ’ 

Madur: Seven miles east of Dindigul, population 1,743. 
Formerly capital of one of the 26 p^laiyams comprised in the 
Dindigul province. Its history up to the advent of the Company 
has been sketched on pp. 70 and 183. In 1795 Mr. Wynoh 
reported that it was in bad order owing to the indebtedness of its 
owner, and it was resumed for arrears in 1796. The poligar then 
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collected and armed some peons and went about the estate annoying OHAP* XV, 
and intimidating the ryots. The property escheated on failure of Dindi 0 ul. 
heirs in the same year. It was in a most neglected state, the fields 
being overrun with weeds and scrnb. It suffered severely in the 
great fever epidemic of 1811 ‘ which swept»away the greatest part 
of ’ its inhabitants, and in 1816 it was stated to . be ^ almost 
desolated.’ East of the adjoining village of R^manidapuram, on a 
low root, is an ancient inscription which has long remained 
undeoiphered. M.R.Ry. V. Venkayya states that it records the 
building of a tank in the time of the Pindya king Maranjadaiyan, 
who perhaps belonged to the middle of the ninth century A.D. 

Marunutta : Ten miles in a direct line south-east of Dindigul, 
population 5^2. Formerly the chief village of one of the 26 
pdlaiyams abeady several times referred to. The history of this 
in pre-British days has been given on pp. 70 and l83. In 1795 
it was reported to be a ‘ well ordered estate,’ but in 1798 we find 
the poligar charged with murder and other crimes and fleeing 
from justice. Soon after, his projperty was forfeited, and in 1816 
Marunflttu village was said to be desolate except for a few 
Musalmans in a detached hamlet who lived by trading with the 
people on the Sirumalais. 

Falakkanidttll (more usually spelt Palaganuth) is a village 
of 4,848 inhabitants in the KannivAdi zamindari 15 miles west of 
Dindigul on the Pabai road. It contains a chattrara, inscriptions in 
which show that the part, reserved for BrAhmans was built in 1840 
from funds raised by Division Sheristadar OhintAmani Venkata 
Rao, and the non-BrAhman portion in 1843 by the wife of the 
zamindar of Ayakkudi. The travellers’ bungalow in the village is 
located in an old building with an arched roof, half of which is 
occupied by the police-station. Local tradition says that it was 
constructed by the Robert Davidson who was Sub-OoUeotor of 
Dindigul from 1836 to 1837 and again from 1838 to 1841, died at 
that town in the last of these years, and lies buried in the ceme- 
tery at the foot of the fort rook there. 

Grold has long been, and is stiU, washed from the alluvium and 
sand of the red ground at the foot of both sides of the prominent 
hill two miles north by west of the travellers’ bungalow. It is 
found in small particles and in such limited quantities that the 
people who search for it do not make more than they would by 
manual labour of the ordinary kind. 

The Rev. 0. F. Muzzy of the American Mission, who first 
drew public attention to the matter in 1856,' suggested that if 

^ MJ.L.B., rrii, 101. 
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OHA.P. XV. moderately deep shafts were sunt the yield would prohahly ho 
OiNDiauL. greatly increased, but local report says that this has since been tried 
by more than one European without success. 

Sukkdmpatti : Two miles north of Ail6r; population 2,439. 
formerly the chief place of one of the 26 palaiyams of the Dindi- 
gul country. In 1755, during Haidar's expedition against the 
owners of these 70), this poligar sent a body of troops to the 
help of the chief of Eriyddu, whom Haidar was attacking. These 
were out to pieces, and the poligar was fined 30,000 ohakrams for 
his audacity. As he did not pay the money, Haidar sequestered 
his estate. This was restored by the English in 1783, resumed 
again in 1785, given back once more by the Company in 1790, but 
again sequestrated for arrears in 1795, being then ' in the greatest 
disorder On this the poligar, like him of Madfir, armed some 
peons and went about for some time harrying the ryots and pre- 
venting the coUeotion of the Company's dues. The head of the 
family still receives a small pension from Government. 

Tddikkonibu : About five miles north of Dindigul, population 
5,301. The village once gave its name to the head-quarter taluk 
of the Dindigul province and the cutoherry was located there. It 
possesses a temple to Alagar (SundararAja Perumdl) which con- 
tains the best sculpture in the taluk. The work is of the later 
NAyakkan style and among the inscriptions in the building is a 
record dated 1629, in the time of Tirumala NAyakkan. Tho finest 
carving is in the mantapam before the goddess' shrine, which is 
suppoi*ted by a series of big monolithic pillars about twelve feet 
high fashioned into very elaborate and spirited representations 
of the incarnations of Vishnu and so on. Nearer the shrine is a 
smaller and more ordinary inner mantapam. The entrance to this 
is flanked on either side by two notable pillars made of a handsome 
marbled stone and consisting of a central square column sur- 
rounded by eight graceful detached shafts all out out of one 
stone and aU of different designs. The roof of this smaller manta- 
pam has eaves quaintly fashioned to represent wooden rafters and 
tie-pieces, exactly similar— though smaller and less carefully 
executed — ^to the finer examples of the same artifece to be seen in 
the temple at Tiruvadfir (see p. 290). On the east fafade of the 
main gdpuram is another instance of the same unusual work, while 
lying about in the temple courtyard are stones which evidently 
once formed part of other eaves of this kind and are stated to 
have fallen from the deserted shrine in the south- west comer of 
this enclosure. 
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Tavasimadai ; Eight miles south-east of Dindigul, close under 
be Sirumalais ; population lj003. Once the capital of one of the 
-‘6 pilaiyams of Dindigul, the history of which has been sketched 
►n pp. 70 and 1.83 above. It was a very small property and in 
.795 was reported to be assessed at a merely nominal peshkash. 
.n 181C its whole population numbered only 312 souls. Its present 
nhabitants, hke those of several adjoining viDages, are largely 
ioman OathoHcs. Several burial-grounds of this sect are promi- 
iently placed on the wide margins of the road from Kanivaipatti 
o Dindigul. 

The poUgar is a Tdttiyan and his family traditions ^ tell the 
jame story of the advent of his forebears to this district as is re- 
3ounted by other poligars of that caste and has already (p. 106) 
been referred to. 

Tavasimadai means ‘pool of penance/ and the legend goes 
bhat the ancestor of the family was doing penance by a pool when 
his family god ‘ Ohotala ’ appeared and told him to found this 
village and take his (the god^s) name. All the poligars were 
thereafter called Ohotala, and the village so prospered that one of 
its later owners was raised to the charge of one of the 72 bastions 
of Madura. The existing representative of the Une draws a small 
pension from Government. 

V^dasaild&r: A union of 7,301 inhabitants, lying twelve 
miles north of Dindigul. Station of a deputy tahsildar and a sub- 
registrar. Popular legends say that this part of the country was 
once inhabited by Vddans, a lawless set of people resembling the 
Eallans, and that the name of the village is a corruption of Y^da- 
sandaiylir, the prefix being given it to distinguish it from several 
other places called SandaiyAr. This last word means ‘market 
village ’ and V^dasanddr still has the second largest weekly fair in 
the district. In days gone by it was probably even more busy than 
now, as it lay at the point of junction of the main roads to Palni 
and was one of the chief halting-pin ces for pilgrims to the shrine 
there. Messrs. Turnbull and Keys give a graphic description of 
the crowds which even then assembled in the village, the warmth 
of the welcome accorded them by the inhabitants (who hoped to 
derive indirect religious merit thereby) and the pomp and cir- 
cumstance with which the rich annual gifts to the Palni god sent 
in those days by the Eajas of Tanjore and Pudukkdttai were 
escort.ed through the town in griind processions accompanied by 
music and dancing-girls. 

* Maokou*ie MSS., ii, 169-6G und Turubiill and Keys* Survey Aceownt MS. 
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The place oontains the rains of an old fort which in 1815 had 
‘ a high cavalier in the centre, commanding a fine prospect of the 
surrounding country / and inside which is now grown some of the 
best tobacco in the district ; and, just north-west of this, a darga 
said to be erected over the remains of Hazarat Saiyad Arab Abdur 
!Rahim Auliah, concerning whom many fabulous stories are told 
but whose fame seems to be on the decline. 
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KODAIKANAL TALUK. 


The taluk of Kodaikanal, constituted (see. p. 206) in 1889, con- CHAP. XV. 
sists of tte Upper and Lower Palnis, of wliot some description Kodaucanai,. 
has already been given on pp. 3-6 above. The only place in it 
deserving of separate mention is — 

Kodaikanal : This sanitarium stands on the southern crest 
of the Upper Pabd plateau, immediately above Periyakulam town. 

It averages about 7,000 feet above the sea, the Q-.T.S. at the 
Poman Catholic church (one of the highest buildings in it) 
being 7,209 feet above the sea, and that at Tredis, the H£ja of 
Pudukkdttai’s house (one of the least elevated of its residences), 
being 6,882 feet. The travellers^ bungalow at Periyakulam, five 
miles from the foot of the hills, is 932 feet above mean sea level. 

The European houses in Kodaikanal are mostly built round the 
sides of an irregular basin, roughly a mile and a half long by a 
mile wide, which is situated on the very edge of the precipitous 
southern side of the Palnis, Prom the top of the southern rim^ of 
this the plains are seen almost immediately below. Its northern 
side is high and steep ; on the west it is also bounded by a ridge 
of considerable elevation ; but on the east the land falls rapidly 
away to the Lower Palnis, and discloses fine views of that range 
and of the steep, square-topped peak of Perumdl hill (7,326 feet), 
rising head and shoulders above all his fellows. On the inner slope 
of the southern rim of the basin is a beautiful hanging wood which 
is called the Kodai-kdnal^ or ‘forest of creepers,^ and gives its name 
to the place. The bottom of the basin was originally a swamp 
with a small stream wandering through it. In 1863 — at the 
suggestion, and largely at the expense, of Mr. (afterwards Sir 
Verej Levin ge, then Collector of Madura — ^this was formed into a 
lake by banting up the stream. Down into this picturesque sheet 
of water, from the sides of the basin, run several beautiful wooded 
spurs on which stand some of the best houses in the place, l liey 
cause tlie lake to assume a sliape something like that of a star- fish ; 
and thus, though nowhere much above half a mile across in a 
straight line, it is about three miles roaud, measured along the 
level road on its margin which follows its many indentations. 

Above tills ‘ Tjake Road,’ round the greater part of the sides 
of the basin, are two other principal lines of communication— one 
fiboxxt half way up the slopes and called the ‘ Middle Lake Road’ 
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OHAP. XV. and another still higher up them, and known as the ‘ Upper Lake 
Kodaijcanal. Road/ These three are connected by many cross roads. There 
are five chief routes out of the station. To the south-west a new 
road goes to the ‘ Pillar Rooks ^ referred to later ; to the west, a 
traok runs past the Observatory to the hill village of Phmbirai, 
twelve miles away ; to the north a footpath leads through the 
^Tinnevelly settlement’ to Vilpatti, a village perched among 
impossible precipices not feir from a fine waterfall ; to the oust 
‘Law’s ghit’ (began in 1B75 by Major G. V. Law, and already 
referred to on p. 155 above) winds down to ‘ Ifentral Saddle 
at the foot of Perumil HU, the natural boundary between the 
Upper and Lower Palnis ; and to the south is the only practicable 
route from Kodaikanal to the plains, a steep bridle-path twelve 
miles long which passes by the small hamlet of Shembaganfir 
- directly below the station and then zigzags down precipitous slopes 

to the travellers’ bungalow at ‘Kistnama N^yak’s tope’ at the 
foot of the hills. 

At Shemhaganfir (properly Ohampakanfir, or ‘ magnolia 
village’) is a Jesuit theological college, a prominent object from 
the bridle-path. It is built on land which was acquired by the 
Jesuit Mission at various dates from 1878 onwards with the idea 
of forming a great agricultural and industrial school on these 
hiUs. Oinohona planting and other agricultural euterjDrises were 
tried and failed, and eventually the idea was abandoned. In 1886 
a bungalow was built on part of the land ; and in 1895 the erection 
of this college was sanctioned by the mission authorities. It now 
contains 50 students (20 of whom are French) who undergo a 
varied course of tuition, lasting seven years, to fit them for wort 
in the various Jesuit missions iu India and Ceylon. Kistnama 
Niyak’s tope (usually called ‘the Tope’ for short) is said to have 
been planted by, and named after, a relation of one of the ministers 
of the Niyakkan kings of Madura who fled to Periyaknlam after 
the downfall of that dynasty. His descendants were village 
inunsifs of Tadafcarai continuonsly up to as late as 1870. 

A cart-road goes from the Tope to Periyaknlam (five miles) 
and thence to the nearest railway-station, Ammayaniyakkanfir, 28 
miles farther east. Tisitors to Eodaikanal perform the 33 miles 
from the station to the Tope in bullock-transits, and thence walk, 
ride, or are carried in chairs, np the bridle-path. All luggage, 
supplies and necessaries have to be transported up this lal^er by 
coolies, and great are the delays and inconveniences. The pro- 
posed Vaigai valley railwaj from Dindigul to the head of the 
Kambam valley, and the Attfir ghdt road (both referred to w 
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Chapter VII above) will, it is hoped, remove in part what is at CHAP. xv. 
present the greatest drawback to the sanitarium — its diflBionltj of Kodaikanal. 
access. 

In point of climate, Elodaikanal is considered by many of its 

admirers to rival Ootaca- 
mund. The rainfall, accord- 
ing to the figures of fifteen 
years,* is greater than that 
of Ootacamund, but most . of 
it is received during the 
north-east monsoon when the 
visitors are absent, instead 
of withgthe south-west cur- 
rent of June, July and 
August, as at Ootacamund. 

The mean humidity and the 
mean daily range of tempera- 
ture are smaller at Kodai- 
kanal than in its rival, and 
the cold in the wet months 
loss bleak and searching. The soil is also so gravelly that roads 
and hmnis courts quickly dry again after a shower. The place 
moreover possesses the advantages that its native bazaar (and its 
coinottory; are not situated within the basin of the lake and in sight 
of tlio residents, and that it commands a view over the plains 
which is comforting to those who agree with Lucretius that it is 
sweet to watch, from a safe spot, one’s neighbour in distress. 

Kodaikanal, however, is shut off from the beautiful wild land to 
the westward by two successive high ridges beyond which few of 
its inhabitants over penetrate. 

In this wild country, and also nearer Kodaikanal, are very 
inany prehistoric kistvaens and dolmens. The first mention of 
those on the western, or Travancore, side occurs in the survey 
memoir of Lieutenant Ward referred to below, and an account 
of some of the others will bo found in the able illustrated article 
entitled ^ Dolmons ot cromlechs dans los Palnis,’ ^ by the 
Uov. I[. Hosten, s.j., of Kurseong (Bengal) who visited Shem- 
baganfir in 1902 , and has very kindly furnished notes of his 
discoveries. The examples he examined lay chiefly to the south- 
west of Poruindl hill (especially along General Fischer’s old trace 
towards Vilpatti) and at Palamalai. Others are independently 

' Ch. Bulons, liruxolles, Hue Terre-HeuTe 76, 1906. See also J.A.S.B., 
less, 46r71. 
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OHAP. xy. reported to exist at MacMr, Panoaikdda, Tdndikkndi, Kdmandr 

Kodaikan All. and Pdolialdr in the Lower Palnis. Douhtless there are many more. 

These monaments present peculiarities not noticed elsewhere. * 
Erected hy preference on a level outcrop of rock, each groap of 
dolmens (box-shaped constructions open at one side and made of 
roughly-dressed slabs of stone) is usually enclosed by rectangular 
(more rarely, circular) walls made of similar slabs set upright in 
the ground; the dolmens themselves are larger than usual, an 
average specimen being found to measure 8 feet by 3 feet and its 
cap-stone 11 feet by 6 feet; they are sometimes arranged in 
double parallel rows ; to prevent the heavy cap-stone from crush- 
ing its supportis, the spa^ce between the several dolmens in each 
group, and betweentthem and the enclosing wails, is filled in to a 
height of some three feet with rubble and earth ; embedded in 
this rubble occur stone receptacles, without tops, made of four 
upright slabs arranged in the form of a square, with a fifth for 
flooring, and measuring some 3 feet each way and 6 feet in height ; 
and some of the groups are suiTOunded, outside the enclosing wall 
of slabs, by small heaps of stone (about 2-y feet square and 1 foot 
high) placed at regular intervals in the form of a square. Searches 
within these remains resulted in the discovery of little beyond 
small fragments of red and black pottery.of . five or six different 
patterns (already observed elsewhere and figured in Mr. Bruce 
Foote’s catalogue of the prehistorios at the Madras Museum) and 
a rust-oaten sickle identical in shape with those found in some of 
the Nilgiri cairns. No bones were found, nor any cup-marks, 
swastika designs, inscriptions or sculptures of any kind. 

Besides these dolmens, kistvaens (constructions walled in on 
all four sides and floored and roofed with slabs) occur ; at Palainalai 
was found, buried iu the grouud and unconnected with any other 
remains, a large pyriform um containing two small shallow vases ; 
and in several places are low circles of earth and stones, which 
may perhaps have been threshing-floors or cattle-kraals. 

I^oand about K.odaikanal are several popular ‘ sights.’ Many 
rapturous descriptions of all of them are on record and it is 
unnecessary to add to the list. They include at least three water- 
falls within easy reach ; namely, the ‘ Silver Cascade ’ on Law’s 
ghdt, formed by the Parappdr stream (into which runs the rivulet 
issuing from the lake) ; the ‘ Glen Palls ’ on a branch of the 
Parappar, alongside the path running northwards to Vilpatti ; and 
the ‘ Pairy Falls ’ on. the Pamhar (‘ snake river ’) to the south-west 
of the station. ‘ Ooaker’s Walk ’ (named after a Lieutenant in the 
Royal Engineers who was on duty in the district from 1870 to 
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1872 and made tHe 1 870 map of Kodaikanal) rons along tte very OBCAP. BT, 

brink of the steep southern side of the basin and commands KoDAixAifAi,, 

wonderful views of the plains below. On clear days, it is said, 

even Madura, 47 miles away as the crow flies, can be made out 

from here. The ^ Pillar Rocks ^ are three huge masses of granite, 

perhaps 400 feet high, which stand on the edge of the same side 

of the plateau three miles further on. Between and below them 

are several caves and chasms, and from the top of them is 

obtained a superb view of the Aggamalai, the precipitous sides of 

the Kambam valley and the plains below. Here (and from 

Ooakeris Walk) the ‘ spectre of the Brocken^ is occasionally seen 

on the mists which drive up from below. ‘ Doctor’s Delight,’ a 

bold bluff about two miles further on,' commands a panorama 

which is claimed to be even finer than that from the Pillar Rocks. 

‘ Port Hamilton, ’ miles from Kodaikanal and on this same 
southern side of the plateau, is so named after the Major Douglas 
Hamilton of the 2 1st N.I. who was obligingly permitted by 
Sir Charles I’revelyan’s Crovemment to spend part of 1859 and 
(after an interval of service in China; twelve months in 1861-62, 
all on full pay, in making the series of large sketches of the Palni 
Hills which are still to be seen in public and official libraries, and 
in writing the two short reports on the range which were printed 
in Madras in 1862 and 1 864, respectively. There is no ^ fort ’ at 
the place ; only a small hut. Its chief interest hes in the evidences 
which are visible near by, and were first brought to notice by 
Major Hamilton, of the former existence there of a great lake. 

No record or even tradition regarding the formation of this 
survives. Judging from the traces of its water-line which still 
remain, it must have been nearly five miles long, from a quarter 
to three-quarters of a mile wide and from 30 to 70 feet deep. 

It was apparently formed by the side of a hill slipping down into 
a valley which runs northwards to the Amaravati river, and 
damming up the stream which ran at the bottom of it. This 
stream seems to have eventually cut its way through the huge 
natural embankment so formed, and thus emptied the lake it had 
itself once filled. The dam is about 200 yards long and the breach 
in it is now about 100 yards across and 90 feet deep. Major Hamil- 
ton (see the later of his two reports above mentioned) wrote with 
much enthusiasm of the possibilities of this spot as a site for a 
sanitarium or cantonment, but it would be most difficult of 
approach. This latter objection, it may here be noted in paren- 
thesis, is also the answer to the many critics who have railed at 
the founders of Kodaikanal for having placed it where it stands 

32 
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CHAP. xy. instead of in one or other of the many (otherwise) superior sites 
XoDAiKANAii. ^hioh doubtless exist on the Upper Palni plateau. When the 
place was originated, the most practicable path up the hills was 
the existing bridle-road from Periyakulam, and the first arrivals 
naturally wished to settle as close as might be to the top 
of this. 

The first European who visited the plateau and left any record 
of his journey was Lieutenant B. S. Ward, who surveyed the Palnis 
in 1821. His diary shows that he came up from Periyakulam by 
way of VeUagavi (a small hamlet on the slopes which is said 
to have been fortified as a haven of refuge by the former 
poligars of Vadakaradl, camped on the 25th May just above the 
fells of the P£mb^r which face the present bridle-path, and went 
through the Kodaikanal basin. He makes no special mention of 
this last. An extract from his memoir on the Palni and Travon* 
core Hills (* the Yurragherry and Xunnundaven Mountains,^ as 
ho called them), which has never otherwise been printed^ was 
published by Robert Wight, the well-known botanist, in the 
M.J,L.S. of October 1837 (Vol. VI). 

In 1831 Messrs. T. 0. Wroughton (then Sub- Collector) and 
0. R Cotton (Judge of the Provincial Court, Southern Division) 
went up from Periyakulam to Shembaganfir (their visit led to some 
slight repairs being done to the bridle-path), but Wight himself 
was the next European visitor to the range who has left any record 
of his journey. His account appears in Vol. V (pp. 280-7) of 
the M.J.L.8. He went up in September 1836, apparently by 
the steep ghdt from D^vad^napatti to the Adukkam pass near the 
peak of that name. He mentions Shembaganfir but not the 
Kodaikanal basin. His report on the botany of the range has 
already heen referred to on j). 15. 

The first people to build houses at Kodaikanal were the 
American missiouaries of Madura. In 18S8 so many of them had 
been compelled to take sick leave and go to Jaffna (tbeir then 
centre) that the mission actually proposed to purchase a special 
vessel to carry the invalids and the convalescents backwards and 
forwards. This idea was eventually abandoned in favour of the 
suggestion that a sanitarium should he established on the Sirumalais, 
that range being chosen on account of its propinquity to Madura. 
Two bungalows were built there, hut their occupants suffered so 
much from fever that in January 1846 the Palnis were examined 
as an alternative site and in June of the same year two bungalows 
were begun at the foot of the E!odai-k4nal, near the spot on which 
* Sunnyside ^ now stands, and were finished in Octohey. 
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aftojrwardsj Mr. John Blaokbume, OoUeotor of OSAp.xv. 
M»du» heWeen 1884 and 1847 and the man who had done so KoBiUKAs^. 
much for the improvement of the revenue system on these 
(see p. 205), huilt himself a hungalow about five miles away (see the 
survey map of 1890) at the top of the Aduktam Pass. This came 
to an untiuaely end, being bmnt down by the first fire which was 
lighted in it, but its foundations can still be traced. In 1848-49 
Mr. Thomas Clarke (then Sub-Collector and the author of an 
excellent report on the Pahus, dated May 1853), Mr. C. R Baynes 
(the District Judge) and Mr. R, D. Parker (Blackbume^s successor) 
all built themselves bungalows on the high ground just south of 
the TCodai-kinal, on the strip of cliff overlooking the plains which 
runs from ^ Pambar House ^ to ^ Bioseneath.^ Plans of the place 
in^ ofiioial records show that Parker’s house was built where 
Pambdr House now stands ; Baynes’ was on the site of the 
building next east of this which is now owned by the Roman 
Catliolio Mission ; and Clarke’s was the nucleus of Roseneath. In 
this latter Bishop OaldweU lived for many years and it was there 
that he died. Soon afterwards, Captain W. H. Horsely, the ^ Civil 
Rnginoer,’ erected a fourth bungalow between Baynes’ Clarke’s, 
and the American Mission began the house now called ^ Claverack.’ 

About 1852 a Major J. M, Partridge of the Bombay Army came 
up and pitched tents at the bottom of the lake basin. Tempestuous 
woatlier soon drove him to erect some better shelter, and he put 
up a rough bungalow on the spot now called, in consequence, 

^ Bombay Shola.’ Ho had one of the earliest gardens in the 
station and is credited with being' the first to introduce blue-gums 
into it. Of two huge gums which formerly stood near his house, 
one still survives and is the biggest in the place. He at one time 
proposed to import artisans for the benefit of the community, and 
the records show that there was at least one ‘ shop ’ near his 
residence. 

The above individuals were the pioneers ; their seven houses 
were the only ones in the place in 1853, and even by 1861 only 
tliree more had been built. By 1854 Es. 4,500 had been spent 
on, or sanctioned for, the bridle-path, hut it was apparently still 
in wrotclicd order. A mile of road had also been cut through the 
Kodai-kanalby the missionaries and six more miles had been made 
clsowhoro by otlier residents. Much correspondence took place 
regarding the terms on which the Government should grant the land 
on wliich the houses stood. It was finally ordered that the rules for 
the Nilgiris should be applied and an annual charge of Rs. 5-4-0 be 
made for the first kani (1'32 acres) occupied, and Rs. 2-8-0 for 
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CHAP. XY. eYer 7 Etdditioiial "kirn. EyentuaHy, most of tlie original grants 
Kodaikanat., were conyerfced into freeholds. At present, it may here be noted, 

• the rules in Board^s Standing Order No. 21 apply to the grant of 
sites ■within the settlement and the sanction of Q-ovemment is 
necessary to the sale of them. 

The first Governor of Madras to visit Kodaikanal — as the place 
now began to be named in ofiioial correspondence — was Sir Charles 
Trevelyan, who went up early in 1860 by the bridle-path from the 
Tope. More suo, he wrote a delightful ^ minute ^ recording his 
impressions of the hills. He stayed at Roseneath, which was 
still Mr. Clarke’s property.^ Lord Napier also went up later on, 
in 1871, and tradition says that ^ Napier ViUa ’ owes its name to 
•the fact that he stopped there. 

In 18G0 Mr. Vere Henry Levinge was appointed Collector of 
Madura. He held the post until 1867 and then retired to Kodai- 
kanal, where he lived (at Panibar House) until within a few. weeks 
of his death at Madras in 188f5. During this latter period he 
succeeded to the family baronetcy. Both as Collector and after 
his retirement he took the greatest interest in the station and, 
as the inscription on -the cross erected to his memory just above 
Goaker’s W alk relates, most of the improvements in it are due to 
him. As has already been stated, he made the lake (mainly at his 
own expense) and he also completed the bridle-path from Periya- 
kulam, cut the path to Bambadi Shola along the southern crest 
of the plateau, constructed several roads within the station itself 
and did much to introduce European frmts and flowers. 

Neither time nor space permit of the inclusion here of any 
history of the growth of the sanitarium from that time forth to the 
present, but the subject is one ■ which may be commended to the 
notice of those who have greater knowledge and opportunities. 
A few isolated, facts may, however, be noted. In 1853 the 
American Mission had begun to build a church on their land near 
‘ Suimyside.’ It was finished in 1866 and an arrangement vras^ 
made by which the members of the Church of England should also 
have the use of it. Round about it, a cemetery (now closed; was 
made. The earliest tomb in this, no doubt, is that of two children 
who died as early as 1849, but their bodies were removed to the 
cemetery from the grave near Mount Nebo in which they were 
originally buried. The church was replaced in 1896 by the new 
building near the Club, and shortly afterwards it fell down. 

^ For ibis and other itenu of interest, 1 am indebted to the Eev. E. Tracy*« 
rtboUeotions of Eodaihanal in former days. 



la 1863 Father Saint Oyr (who was 
Catholic missionaries to appreciate Koda 
bought Baynes^ bungalow for his mission^ 
the existing Eoman Catholic church. The site 
England place of worship on Mount Nebo was gXCUJ.l;v 
Caldwell in 1883. In the same year an estimate wae 
for the building of the deputy tabsildar’s ofliee. li 
new European cemetery near the gh^t path from^ Shem 
the first t^g which catches the eye of the Tisibor as he ap^ X VUIUJJL^O 
this health resort, was finished. It is divided into sections for the 
use of the various denominations. 

In October 1899 Kodaikanal,^ which was originally merely a 
part of the village of Yilpatti and afterwards had been made into a 
Union, was constituted a municipality. It is the least populous 
of all the Madras municipalities, its inhabitants at the 1901 
census numbering qnly 1,912. This enumeration, however, was 
taken in March, before the influx of the hot weather visitors (a 
large proportion of whom belong to the various Christian missions 
in this and other districts) and their numerous following. The 
council’s annual income averages only some Rs. 9,000, and no very 
striking undertakings have therefore been possible. The fate of 
the proposal to supply the place with water from tie Pamb^r has 
been referi’ed to on p. 227. 

Some two miles from the station, on a hill above the road to 
Pfimbirai already mentioned, is the Observatory. Under the 
scheme for the re-organization of Indian observatories which came 
into operation in 1899, the chief work of the Madras Observatory 
was transferred to this place (which was found to be preferable to 
either Ootacamund or K6ttagiri on account of its more equable 
temperature and greater freedom from mists) and the former 
Quvemment Astronomer, Mr. Miohie Smith, became Director of 
the Kodaikanal and Madras Observatories. The appliances of the 
new institution are now directed to the prosecution of enquiry in 
the sciences of terrestrial magnetism, meteorology and seismology, 
to astronomical observations for the purpose of time-keoping, and, 
chiefly, to the important subject of solar physics. 
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MADURl TALUK. 


OHAP. XV. This taluk was! formerly called after the village of M^dakkulam, 
M adur a. which is about four miles west of Madura. It lies iu the centre of 
the south-eastern side of the district and is the smallest of all 
the taluks. It is an almost featureless plain, drained by the Vaigai. 
The only hiUs of note are the southernmost extremity of the N^ga- 
, mal^ and the isolated Skandamalai at Tirupparankunram. The 
soh is mostly of the red ferruginous variety, but there are some 
black cotton-soil areas in the south along the Tirumangalam 
border. The most fertile part is that along the banks of the 
Vaigai. 

Madura receives more rain than most of the other taluks and 
also benefits' very largely from the Periyar water. Consequently 
paddy occupies nearly two-thirds of the total cultivated area, 
cocoanut groves are numerous, and the taluk is better protected from 
adverse seasons than any other. This was not so before the advent 
of the Periyfo irrigation, however, and in the 1876-78 famine it 
suffered severely. 

Statistics about the taluk will be found in the separate Appendix. 
The density of the population is very much higher than the average 
for the district, but this is largely due to the presence within it of 
Madura town. 

The more noteworthy places in it are the following : — 

Anaimalai (‘ elephant hill ^) : A most striking mass of perfectly 
naked, solid rook, about two miles long, a quarter of a mile wide 
and perhaps 260 feet high, which runs from north-east to south- 
west nearly parallel to the Madura-M^lfir road from the fifth mile- 
stone from Madura. It consists of grey and pale pink banded 
micaceous granite gneiss of coarse texture and complicated 
stratigraphy. The sides are almost sheer and the top rounded, and 
at its south-western end it terminates in a bol(jl bluff ; so that — 
especially from the Madura side — it bears a very fair resemblance 
to an elephant lying down. Whence its name. The Madura 
^thala purdna goes further and says it is in fact a petrified 
elephant. The Jams of Oonjeeveram, says this chronicle, tried to 
convert the Saivite people of Madura to the Jain faith, finding 
the task difficult, they had recourse to magic. They dug a great 
pit ten miles long, performed a sacrifice therein and thus caused a 
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huge elephant to arise from it. This beast thej sent against 
Madura. It advanced towards the town, shaking the whole earth 
at every step, with the Jains marching close behind it. But the 
P^dya king invoked the aid of Siva, and the god arose and slew 
the elephant with his arrow at the spot where it now lies petrified. 

At the foot of this Anaiinalai, about the middle of its northern 
side and surrounded by a few chattrams and a lotus-covered tank, is 
a temple to Narasinga Perumd.1, of which the inner shrine is cut 
out of the solid rock of the hill. In front of this stands a long 
mantapam and the pfij£ri declines to allow Europeans even to look 
into this, much less to see the entrance to the shrip.e. The latter is 
said to measure about six feet in every direction and to have in 
front of it two pillars similarly cut out of the solid rock. Bound 
about the entrance to it, on the rock, are Tamil and Vatteluttu 
inscriptions, one of which is dated in the thirty-third year of the 
0h61a king ParS.ntaka I (906-46 A.D., the * conqueror of Madura,^ 
see p. 31) and is the only record of his as yet discovered in the 
vicinity of Madura.^ The long mantapam is a much' more recent 
erection. 

A few yards south-west of this temple, hidden away in a peace- 
ful spot among the trees which cluster round the foot of the great, 
bare hill, is another shrine cut out of the solid rock. It is deserted 
and consists of an inner recess some feet by 63 feot in which are 
figures of Vishnu (bearing a chanfc shell) and his wife ; an outer 
porch about 20 feet long, 8 J feet high and 9 feet wide supported 
on two square pillars with chamfered comers and ornamented with 
the conventional lotus ^ ; and, outside this again, a small platform 
approached on either side by a flight of half a dozen steps. Within 
the porch are four figures, two of which apparently represent 
devotees bringing flowers, and other lesser sculptures. The whole 
thing — the shrine with its two deities, the porch and its pillars and 
sculptures, and tlie two flights of steps — are all cut out of tlie solid 
rook. It has been called a Jain shrine, but there seems to be 
nothing Jain about it. 

Still further south-west, however, near the top of the prominent 
little wooded spur which runs down from the liill, are undoubted 
relics of the Jains in the shape of sculptures of the tirthankaras on 
a big boulder. The boulder must have craslied down from the 
rock above, and now rests so poised on one of its corners that its 
overhanging portions form a sort of natural cave. There are signs 
that this recess was formerly improved into a dwelling (probably 

^ Govemmeni} Epigraphist’s report for 1904-06, pp. 4, 40, 60. 

* Compare the ropk-cut ilirine at Dalavintir, South Aroot QanotUmry p. 846. 
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OHAP. XV. ty Jain hermits) hj the erection of rude walls, and the spot was 
Madura, chosen with taste, for in front of it is a flat rook platform which 
commands the most beantiful view across the green fields, past 
Madura and its temple towers and palace, away to the Sirumalais 
and the Palnis in the far distance. The Jains had an eye for 
the picturesque.^ On two sides of the great boulder above men- 
tioned, and well out of reach of mischievous herd-boys, are the Jain 
sculptures. On the northern side is represented a single tirthan- 
kara, seated; on the southern, a series of eight others, oil quite 
nude, some standing and some seated, some with the sacred 
triple crown above their heads, and some surrounded also by 
attendant figures bearing chdmaras and other objects. One is a 
female figure, seated. The series occupies a space perhaps ten 
feet long by two high. Under it are eight inscriptions in Tamil 
and Vatteluttu which give the names, either of the figures, or of 
the villages which were commanded to protect them. Round some 
of them have been painted backgrounds in elaborate design, and 
the villagers now worship them as representations of ‘ the seven 
Kannimar ’ (the virgin goddesses so dear to the Tamil lower 
classes) and call the spot the Kamimdr-kCvil 

• The Xnaimalai may be climbed from the western end. About 
half way up it, are some of the sleeping-places cut out of the rock 
which are usually called Pancha Pdndava padukkai, or ^beds of 
the five P^ndavas ^ (see p. 75) ; and, further on, a pool which 
always contains water and is called Anaikannu or ^ the elephant’s 
eye,’ a big cave in which a tiger is averred to have lived for a long 
while, and a small teppakulam. 

Anuppinadi ; Two miles south-east of Madura; population 
3,776. Buried in a piece of waste ground to the east of the village 
are a number of pyriform earthenware tombs, consisting of jars 
with detachable lids. They appear above the ground singly and 
in groups and vary considerably in size. One dug up by Mr. Rea 
(whose detailed report upon them is printed in 0.0., No. 1663, 
Public, dated 16th December 1^87) measured 1 foot inches in 
diameter by 1 foot 7 inches deep, while others were as much as 3 
feet 6 inches in diameter. Some of them are made of a coarse, 
red earthenware and others of thin, glazed, black and red ware. 
In them were found human bones and numbers of smal ler vessels. 
The latter are often glazed, and the glaze is peculiar, being neither 
hard nor brittle, and rather resembling a polish than a true glaze. 

^ Compare their hermitage* at id6ni and Ilayadnifl:, Belldry Gazetteer, 
pp, 198, 801, ^ ’ 
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Similar tombs exist in some numbers near Knlas6kharaiik6ttai OHAP. X7. 
in Nilakk6ttai taluk and at Paravai, five miles nortb-west of Madura Maduea. 

near the Vaigai. In some of those at the latter place which were "Z 
opened by Mr. Ilea a quantity of peculiar beads were found. 

Some of these were of a reddish^ semi-transparent material^ marked 
with milky streaks ; others were greenish in hue ; others of white 
crystal; and most of them bore designs in white inlay, lines 
having been chased on them and filled in with white enamel. 

Kodimangalam : Eight miles north-west of Madura, between 
the N^gamalai and the Vaigai; population 1,581. The Siva 
temple here contains several inscriptions, but when it was restored 
some years back the stones on which they were cut were misplaced, 
and they are not easy to decipher. On the slope of the N^gamalai 
opposite this village is a sacred stream flowing out of a cow^s 
mouth out in stone into a small noasonry reservoir. Eound about 
are a mantapam or two and some carved slabs. The spot is 
picturesque and is faced by a fine tope, and on Adi Amdv^sya day 
(the new moon day in July- August) many people gather there. 

The part of the Ndgamalai near the adjoining village of 
M^lakk^l contains several remarkable caves. The best of them 
(known as the Vira pudam) is on the west side of a point in the 
range which rises above the general level. Entering the mouth of 
this, one descends about 60 feet with the aid of a rope and comes 
upon two openings. The eastern of these does not go far, but that 
on the west runs for perhaps a quarter of a mile into the hill. 

Lights are required and some crawling has to be done.- At the 
very end is found on the rook a pale watery paste which hardens 
quickly on exposure to the outer air. Native druggists declare 
that it has wonderful curative properties. 

About three-quarters of a mile farther along the range to the 
north-west is the smaller pudavu, or ‘ tiger cave,' and a quarter 
of a mile further on again is the ‘ hysena oave.^ 

Madura, the capital of the taluk and district, is the largest 
mufassal town in the Presidency, its inhabitants numbering 
105,984 in 1901. They then included 3,750 Christians (291 of 
whom were Europeans, Americans or Eurasians) and as many as 
9,122 Muhammadans, but practically all the rest were Hindus and a 
large proportion of these last were Brahmans. The population 
has more than doubled in the last 30 years, for it numbered only 
51,987 at the census of 1871, rose to 73,807 in 1881 and to 
87,248 in 1891. 

Being the chief place iu the district, Madura is the head- 
quarters of all the usual oflicers. It stands on the main line 
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of the South Indian Eailwaj 346 nodles from Madras, and from 
it runs the hranoh line to Mandapam which is being extended to 
the island of Iliiadsvaram and im 7 one day pass across to Ceylon. 
It possesses a travellers' bungalow, rooms for Europeans at the 
raflway-station, and many ohattrams for natives. The chief of 
these last is that opposite the station which was founded and 
endowed from funds left by Queen MangammSl and is still called 
"oy her name. It has already been referred to on p. 157. 

The history of the town is bound up with that of the district, 
and has already been sketched in Chapter II. The Christian 
missions in it are referred to in Chapter III ; its arts, indnstries 
and trade in Chapter YL (some account of the PatnlilHrans who 
do so much of the weaving is given in Chapter III) ; its medical 
and educational institutions (including the ancient Sangams) are 
mentioned in Chapters IX and X respectively ; the jail in Chapter 
Xm ; and the municipal council and the waterworks in Chapter 
2IV. It is enough to add here that the town is the industrial, 
educational and religious centre of the district. 

Madura stands on the right hank of the Vaigai. In the 
neighbourhood rise three small but prominent hills, which are 
called the AnaimaJai, Pasumalai and N^gamalai from their sup- 
posed resemblance to an elephant, a cow and a snake respectively, 
and which are severally referred to on pp. 254, 278 and 7. 
It lies low and the ground rises away from it on all sides but the 
south. The Q^.T.S. on the south gopuram of the great Minikshi 
temple referred to later is 484 feet above the sea, but this tower 
is itself some 150 feet above the ground, and the town is thus only 
about 380 feet ahove sea-level. It is further hedged about with 
many plantations of cocoanut palms and other trees and is thus a 
hot and relaxing place. Statistics of its temperature have already 
heen given on p. 13 above. 

It consists (see the map attached) of three TYift.iTi parts — the 
crowded native town huilt on and around the site of its old fort 
referred to below, a series of European bungalows in large com- 
pounds (and many smaller houses) lining hoth sides of the road 
which runs south-eastwards to the beautiful Vandiyir Teppa- 
kulam and thence to Paninad, and the new quarter which has 
recently been established for the residences of officials on the old 
race-course on the other (north) side of the river. This last is 
connected with the other two by a bridge over the Vaigai which 
was completed in 1889 and has heen referred to above on p. 156. 
The view up the river from this is one of the most charming in 
Idle diirtriot. It is framed on either side by the tall towers of the 
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great temple and the palms leaning forward oyer the stream ; in 
the foreground stand the little stone M^ya mantapam to which the 
image of Siva is taken at the great OMttrai feast mentioned later, 
and a crowd of gaily-dressed people bathing or washing freshly- 
dyed cloths ; further o£E carts pass slowly across the old causeway 
and a temple elephant placidly takes his morning bath; while 
in the ultimate background rises the dim blue sky-line of the 
Paini hills. 

Of the old bungalows along the Eamnad road little that is 
reliable has been gathered. The history of the European Club 
(which possesses a racquet-court and swimming-bath) is referred 
to on p. 172. The house in the compound of . which stands 
the feimous banyan tree (shading an area 60 yards in diameter 
and possessing a main stem 70 feet in circumference) belongs to a 
branch of the family of the E^ja of Eamnad and was for very 
many years the residence of the Collector of the district and, 
afterwards, of a series of its Judges. The bungalow facing the 
Teppakuktm was similarly occupied by a series of OoUectors 
and Judges. It now belongs to the R£ja of Eamnad, who 
bought it from the Lessees of Sivaganga. They in their turn 
obtained it from the family of Mr. Eobert Fisoker of Madura, 
to whom it was given by Rfini Kittaina Ndchiyir of Sivaganga in 
recognition of services performed in the famous civil suit about 
the possession of that zamindari which was fought as far as the 
Privy Council. Who originally built it is not clear. Its 
swimming-bath is shown by a tablet therein to have been con- 
structed in 1814 by Eous Peter, Collector of the district from 
1812 to 1828, and official records show that he built at least 
a part of the house. 'I'he newer south wing was added by Mr. Gr. P, 
Fischer, father of Mr. Eobert Fischer. 

Eons Peter is the best remembered of all the old Collectors of 
Madura, and vernacular ballads are still sung in his honour. He 
lived in princely style, was of a most bountiful disposition (both the 
Mindkshi temple and the Alagarkovil possess valuable jewels 
which he gave them) and did great things in ridding the hills 
round Kannivddi, Periyakulam and Bddindyakkanfir (compare 
p. 315) of the elephants which in those days infested them and 
the country below them, ^rhe people nicknamed him ^ Peter 
Pandya.’ lie died in Madura on Oth August 1828 and was 
buried in the heart of the town outside the then Protestant 
church. This had been put up the year before ^ (largely at 
his expense) to replace a small building which had been erected 

^ Ohur$k mi Madraa, by Rev. F. Penny (Smith, Ellder, 1904), 657 if. 
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OHiiP.XV. by public subscription about 1800 — ‘a very plain structure/ 
Madura, according to Ward’s Survey Account. In 1874 it was pulled 
down and tbe present St. George’s Oburcb (consecrated in 1881) 
was constructed on the site— from designs by Mr. Chisholm the 
well-known Government Architect — ^by Mr. Robert Fischer 
and his sister Mrs. Foulkes in memory of their father Mr. George 
Frederick Fischer who died in iSri? and is buried beside Rous 
Peter. The new church was so built as to enclose the two graves, 
and these now lie behind the altar. The European cemetery 
proper is near the railway-station and contains tombstones to many 
soldiers and civilians of the early days of the Company’s rule. 

The wildest stories about Eons Peter’s end are current in 
Madura and it has been stated in print that he was charged with 
defalcations and, when a Commissioner came down to make 
enquiries, committed suicide. Official records ^ tell a different tale. 
It appears that he kept his own money and Government’s mixed 
together in a manner which Account Codes have now rendered 
impossible, and sent to his treasury whenever he wanted any cash. 
In 1819, -nine years before Iris death, he realised that he had 
drawn more in this way than he was entitled to, and made out a 
memorandum, the envelope of which was marked ‘ not to be opened 
tin my death,’ admitting this fact and his carelessness, protesting 
before God his freedom from any dishonest intent, promising t»o 
take steps to mend matters, and making over to Government on 
his demise such part of his property as might be sufficient to 
make up any deficit which should then appear. His method of 
endeavouring to replace the missing money was to give his oasli- 
keeper large sums out of the treasury with instructions to trade 
with it and apply the profits towards meeting the deficiency ! 

He was ill for a week before his death and his Assistant Col- 
lector was apparently with him when he died. Tlie next day the 
Judge, in taking over his papers officially, came upon the memo- 
randum mentioned above, and the enquiries which resulted 
disclosed a deficit in the treasury of Es. 7,79,000. How much of 
this Eous Peter had himself spent, could never be ascertained; 
but much of it was shown to have been embezzled by the treasury 
officials, who had taken every advantage of their Collector’s 
casual ways. Five of these individuals were sentenced to 
imprisonment — some of them to five years in irons. Eous Peter’s 
estate was confiscated. It was worth between seventy thousand 
and a lakh of rupees, and included jewels valued at Es. 10,000, 

^ S,M.G. of RDd September 1838 and aubaequent papera, 
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plate to about the sane anoiiiLt, 'innumerable^ pictures, and 
many guns and rifles. 

On. the other side of the Vaigai, the first European houses 
reached are ‘ Fletcher’s bungalow ’ and the ' Vadakarai north 
bank ’) bungalow/ both standing close to the head of the bridge. 
The former was built by the Court of Wards from the funds of the 
Sivaganga estate for the gentleman whose name it still bears, who 
was tutor to the then noinor zamindar — the last of the ' usurper ’ 
zamindars who were ousted by the decision in the great suit 
already mentioned. It is at present the District Board’s office. 
The latter is known to the natives as ‘ Cherry’s bungalow ’ and 
occupies the site of a smaller house put up by the officer of that 
name who was ' Register of the Zillah ’ in 1809 and subsequent 
years and acted once as Judge in 1810. It passed afterward to 
the Sivaganga estate^ and the high wall which encloses it was 
built by the zamindar mentioned above when he resided there 
with the ladies of his family. 

Further north, on higher, gravelly ground, are the new 
bungalows which have been erected for the Judge, Executive 
Engineer, District Medical and Sanitary Officer, Forest Officer 
and Superintendont of Police. The idea of moving the residences 
of these officers from their former uasatisfaciory positions on the 
other side of the river originated with Colonel Kilgour, Super- 
intendent of Police, in 1895 and in the same year G-overnraent — 
one of the Members of which was then Sir Henry Bliss, a former 
Collector of the district — approved the proposal. . Sufficient land 
was acquired round about the site to prevent any future incursion 
of native huts, and the five houses were finished by 1902. 

It was at first proposed that a residence should also be built 
in the vicinity for the Collector, in place of the inconvenient (if 
interesting) native building called the I’amakamin which he now 
lives. But ovontnally it was decided^ to add to that building 
instead of abandoning it, to construct to the south of it new 
quarters for the Collector’s office and its various bra.uchos and for 
the tahsildar, in place of the badly arranged native buildings in 
the town now occupied by them, and to erect a new block near 
the race course for the district and other civil courts which are 
at present held in the town in Tirumala N^yakkan’s palace 
referred to below. Madura has thus an unrivalled opportunity of 
laying out a new official quarter, and it only remains to ensure 

1 O.Os., Nos. 102, fldttoational, dated llth February 1904, and 466, Public, 
dated 24th June 1906. 
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CHAP. XV, tiat this is not invaded by the nsnal bazaars and hnts. Work on 
Madubi., the Tamakain has already been begun. 

Tamakamn (or Tamagamu) is a Telugu word, and means ' 
a summer-house, or bnilding having a roof supported on pillars 
but no walls. The oldest part of the Tamakam, the present 
drawing-room, is just such a building. It is constructed on the 
top of a square mound of earth (about fifteen feet high and faced 
outside with stone) and its roof is a masonry dome 21-J- feet across 
supported on the crowns of orenulated arches sprung on to square 
pillars, and surrounded by three other rows of pillars with similar 
arching arranged in the form of a square and supporting separate 
small truncated roofs. Its existing walls are clearly a later 
addition. The ceiling of the dome is of painted ohunam, is exactly 
similar in design to several of those in Tirumala Ndyakkan’s 
palace, and represents an inverted lotus blossom. Who originally 
oonstructed this room is not known. Tradition assigns it 
impartially to both Ihrumala Ndyakkan and Queen Mangammdl, 
but since these two personages are popularly credited with almost 
every other undertaking in and about Madura, this goes for little. 
!Eumnur also says that it was built as a kind of grand stand from 
which, gladiatorial exhibitions and the like might be witnessed. 

It is not until the beginning of the last century that oflBoial 
records throw auy light on the history of the Tamakam. In a 
letter to the Court of Directors, dated London, 2ud June 1826, 
Sir Alexander Johnston (late Chief Justice of Ceylon, etc. — see 
Biciionary of National Biography) stated that in 1782 his father, 
Mr. Sainnel Johnston, Paymaster at Madura, finding his house 
in Madura fort very unhealthy, asked the Nawdb of Aroot, then 
sovereign of the country, to let him have the Tamakam as a 
residence. The building is referred to in the records as ' an old 
choultry ^ and as ‘ the choultry called Fort Defiauoe,’ the latter 
name being apparently due to the fact ® that it had been an outpost 
iu the siege of Madura in 1764 referred to on p. 66. Sir 
Alexander said that when this application was made, the place 
^ had been deserted upwards of a century and was ... in 
so desolate and so ruinous a state as to he of no value whatever ^ 
and that the Nawib accordingly made his father a present of it. 
Mr. Johnston spent five or six thousand pagodas in clearing the 
jimgle round the bmlding and turning it into a habitation, and 
lived there with his family till his transfer to Trichinopoly in 

1 0. P. Brown’s Telxigii-IliigliBh Diotionary, citing the DipiTca, a Telugu 
diotionaiy of 1816. ^ 

♦ Vibart'i Eitt. of Uadrcu Bnginoora (W. U. Allen, 1881), 84. 
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1787. While he was there the heart of the great Montrose, which OHAP. IV. 
was in his keeping, was stolen by Maravan burglars for the sake M apuk a. 
of the silver casket in which it was enshrined.^ In a subsequent 
letter to the l^rootors, Sir Alexander added that it had been 
the intention of his parents and of his ‘ early instructor Oolonel 
Mackenzie (the well-known collector of the ‘ Mackenzie MSS.’)j 
under whose scientific advice it was laid out,' to turn the budd- 
ing into a place where natives night be instructed in European 
arts, sciences and literature, and that among the Mackenzie MBS. 
were two drawings of it, ‘ the one made by the Oolonel before, 
and tho other after, he had repaired and laid out the house for 
Mr. Johnston.' These drawings would have thrown much light 
on the interesting question of the extent to which the Tama- 
kam is indebted to Native and European architects respectively, 
but they are not to be found among the Mackenzie MSS. either 
in Madras or at the India OflBloe. 

When Mr. Johnston was transferred ho allowed his friend and 
successor Mr. Yaughau to occupy the building, which was then 
commonly known as ‘ Johnston House.’ In 1791 he went to 
England, where he soon afterwards died without making any 
disposition of the property. 

In 1802 Mr. Hurdis, then OoUeotor, obtained from the 
Company a grant of the building and the land on which it stood. 

His application describes the former as ‘ an old oboultry on the 
top of which Mr. Hurdis is building three sleeping rooms. The 
body of the choultry iti good repair, but the upper part one entire 
ruin.’ In 1806 he sold the property to Government for 2,650 
pagodas. 

In 1826 in the letter already cited, and again in 1834, Sir 
Alexander Johnston claimed that the place was his mother’s 
property and not Government’s (since Mr. Hurdis had no title) 
and stated that he wished to recover it to carry out the educational 
souemo above indioutod. Tlve correspondence which ensued® 
shows that tho building had been used since its purchase by 
Govormnont ‘ as a Court House either for the J udge or Eegister ’ 
and that two bungalows for tho Sodr Amins and a small jail (which 
was fifterwards used as a hen-house and the site of which is now 
occupied by tho Quion Club) had been built near it. In 1838 
tho courts were moved to Tirumala Ndyakkan’s palace and in 


> For nnimpoftohable ovidenoe of this carious fact, see Mr. J. D. Bees’ Tow* 
in India, 188C-00 (Blodnis Govormnent Tress, 1891), p. 63. , „ , „ , 

’ Letter to the Beoretery et the Indie House, No. !50, dated 9th Fehruery 

1838. 
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CHAP. IV. 1 857 the sub-judges were reported to have lived rent-free in the 
Mi^DTOTEA. house for many years. One of them, Mr. Jb^hiUips, had ‘ added a 
room ^ to it. In 1869 they were required to pay a rent of Rs. 42. 

In 1864 the District Judge was there. 

The Directors' reply (dated 31st August 1839) to Sir Alexan- 
der's claim to the house was that, without admitting his title as a 
matter of right, they were prepared to make it over to him * for 
the purpose of its being converted into a place for native 
education.' No action was however takf^n on this until 1871, 
when Sir Alexander's son, Mr. P. F. OampbeU-Johnston, suggested 
that the rent of the buildiag might be applied to endowing a 
scholarship. Government agreed, and a deed of conveyance and 
trust was drawn up founding the existing ^ Johnston of OamsaUooh 
scholarships.' These at first consisted of the rent received for the 
building less the amount expended in keeping it in repair, but the • 
present arrangement is that as far as possible the annual payment 
to the University of Madras of Es. 489 for the maintenance of 
the endowment shall be regarded as a first charge on the rent 
received. 

Thereafter the building was occupied for short periods by 
different officers and then remained empty for many years. The 
Government proposed to insist on the Judge living there, and when 
Lord Napier visited Madura in 1871 he gave personal instructions 
regarding alterations in it, Mr. Chisholm's estimates for which 
amounted to Es. 22,000. But the Judge protested so strongly 
against being obliged to reside across the Vaigai that nothing was 
done. In 1877 the place was put iu order and occupied for a year 
hy the District Engineer. Mr. 0. B. Orole (1SS2 to lti86) was 
apparently the first CoUeotor to reside in it and since then his 
successors have always lived there. As has been stated, it is most 
inconvejniently arranged and until the bridge over the Vaigai 
was built its situation was equally unfortunate, as when there were 
floods in the river the OoILeotor's letters and papers had to be sent 
to him on one of the temple elephants. 

Immediately west of the Tamakam is the People's Park, a 
piece of fenced and planted ground about 70 acres in extent. It 
was formed in 1883 through the efforts of Mr. Orole with subscrip- 
tions received from the Ndttukdttai Ohettis and some of the 
zamindars and wealthy natives <jf the district, and was handed over 
to the municipality, in whose name patta for it now stands. It 
was formally opened hy Lord Dufferin when he visited Madura in 
December 1886. The peart .of it immediately to the north-east of 
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the Tamaham was set aside from the outset for agricultural experi- 
ments under a Farm Committee, which employed a trained agricul- 
turist and erectKDd sundry huildings. This body effected little of 
note and in 1890 it handed over the land and buildings to the 
District Board to serve as an agricultural branch of the Technical 
institute. The soil is wretched and the scheme was a failure, and 
in 1900 the Board gave back the property to the council. In 1904 
this latter lent it without charge to the Board for five years for the 
use of the Yeterinary dispensary which is now located there. 
The Union Club for native gentlemen, just west of the Tamakam 
compound, was founded under Mr. Crole’s auspices in 1883. The 
land was granted on patta in that year and the building was 
completed in 1884. 

Just west of the main gate of the People’s Park is the hamlet 
of Gdripalaiyam in which is the most revered mosque in the town. 
In this are two tombs which are traditionally stated to be those of 
a hing named A.lla-ud-din and of his brother Shams-ud-din. It is 
not clear who these personages were. A long Tamil inscription on 
a pillar within the building (dated 1574-76 and confirming a grant 
to the institution of six villages originally given it by one of the 
Pdndyan hings) calls the place the ^ mosque of the Delhi Orukdl 
Sultan,’ but this expression is obscure. Ihe chief peculiarity of 
the building is that its domed roof — ^which is as much as 22 feet 
from base to apex and 69 feet in circumference — ^is (or is declared 
to bo) made of one single block of stone. It is so covered with 
whitewash that proof of the assertion is difficult of attainment. 

Eetuming across the river, one re-enters the native town. This 
(see the map above) is laid out on an unusual plan, all the main 
streets running roughly parallel with the walls of the great temple 
wliioh stands in the centre of it. Thus there is a North Mdsi street 
(so called because the god used to be taken through it in the month 
of Mdsi, February-Maroh) and also a South, East, and West, Mdsi 
street. Similarly tliere are four Avani streets rather nearer the 
temple, four Oliittmi streets just outside it and four Adi streets 
within its walls. The history of the town has already been sketched 
in Chapter 11, wliore will be found (p. 64) some account of the 
fortifications which formerly defended it. A comparison of the 
attached map of the place in 1757 ^ with the plan of it as it stands 
to-day will show better than any verbal description the original 
l)ositLon and extent of those defences. It will be noticed that the 
number of the bastions was 72, and the inference is that little 
radical change liad been effected since the time when Yisvandtha 

' Talcen from Cambridge’s War in India, 
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OHAP. XV*. Ndyatkan (see p. 42) first ‘biult tlie fort in 1559. The walls were 
ronghly rectangular and again ran parallel to those of the temple. 
At the four points of the compass, and at the angle next the ri^er, 
wore gates through tlio ramparts. A picture in tho possession of 
Mr. Robert Fischer of Madura — copied from one in the India Office 
and representing the town of Madura from the south-east at the 
time of a siege by some British force (probably the attack of 
1763-64) — ogives some idea of the appearance of the walls. They 
were feoed with stone and crowned with a loop-holed parapet of 
red brick, and, closely resembled those still standing at Alagarkdvil. 
Outside them was a ditch and broad glacis, 

They remained in existence until the middle of the last century 
and are chiefly responsible for the present crowded state of the 
town and the absence in it of any open spaces worth the name. In 
1837 Mr. John Blackbume, the then Collector, proposed to Govern- 
ment that, to improve the health of the place, the ramparts should 
be thrown into the ditch and the ground levelled by convict labour. 
This was agreed to, but so many of the convicts were then engaged 
in cutting the Pimban channel that work went on very slowly. 
In 1841, therefore, Mr. Blackbume obtained sanction to a different 
method of procedure. He marked off the rampart, ditch and 
glacis into sections, and sold these by auction on condition that 
the purchasers lowered the glacis, threw the ramparts into the 
ditch (reserving their stone facing for Government) and built the 
new houses in regular lines and with tiled roofs. In doing this 
he arranged that each section of land should as far as possible be 
sold to people of the same or allied castes. There^er work 
proceeded briskly, and soon the town was surrounded with three 
new sets of four streets, all again roughly parallel with the temple 
walls, which were called respectively the YeKvldi (* outside street ’) , 
the Horth, South, East and West Marrett streets (after the then 
Assistant Revenue Surveyor) and the NoHh, South, East and 
West Perumiil Maistry streets, after the foreman of works. Black- 
bume had written to Government that he intended to form ‘ a 
handsome boulevard ’ out of the new ground. Doubtless his new 
streets were handsomer and wider than any others in the place, but 
he lost a great opportunity of making a really fine boulevard all 
round the town which might have done something to provide it 
witii the open spaces it still so badly needs. 

Nothing now remains of the old fort except the west gateway 
and guard-rooms, in and over which the present maternity hospital 
is built. The gate, itself, has been blocked up and the building 
otherwise greatly altered, but three or four of the old embrasures 
for cannon are stjll left. Much of &e stone taken from the 
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fainparts was used for strengtlierLiag tlio causeway across tte 
Vaigai. TIlo stone figure of an elephant which now feces this was 
brought from the palace and set up in its present position as a 
memorial of Blackbume^s work; and with the same intent the 
^ Blackhume lamp ’ was erected near the site of the old east gate 
of the fort. The inscription on this says that it was put up ^ by a 
gi’atef 111 people, ^ but the numerous petitions complaining of his ■ 
proceedings when he effected these improvements had much to do 
with the suspension which subsequently was his lot. He was 
eventually restored to his post, but never forgave the authorities. 

Troops were stationed in the town for several years after the 
fort wiis demolished. They lived in temporary barracks put up 
on the site of the existing lines of the Police Eeserve and it is 
said that the masonry powder-magazine there was originally 
built for them. 

It remains to refer to the three buildings for which Madura 
is so widely known ; namely, the great temple, the tank called 
the Teppakulam and the palace of TLrumala Nayakkan. 

The temple, as already stated, stands in the centre of the 
town. Except the inner shrines, probably none of it is older 
than the sixteenth century. The original building of the days 
of the P&ndya kings was almost entirely destroyed (see p. 38) 
by the Musalman troops of Malik Kafnr in the invasion of 1310, 
The eastern bears an inscription purporting to he of 

Pdndya times, hut the script is modern. The inner shrines are 
mentioned by MAnikya-T^ohakar (see p. 290), who is thought to 
have lived in the fifth century of the present era, and even by 
Tamil poets who have been assigned much earlier dates. These 
latter call the temple Vellicmbalam, ^the hall of silver’ — 
probably in contradistinction to Ponnambalmn^ ^ the hall of gold,’ 
the name given to the shrine at Ohidamharam. The attached 
plan of the existing building gives a clearer idea of its general 
arrangement than could be convoyed by any description. It 
will be seen that — excluding from consideration for the present 
the Piid\i mantapam and Rdya gopuram referred to later — it is 
constructed on the system usual with the larger Dravidian 
temples. Pour high stone walls, in the middle of each of which 
is a gateway surmounted by pyramidal gopurams^ ouolose a 
nearly rectangular apace about 830 feet by ?30 feet within which 
is a labyrinth of store-houses, cloisters, mantapams and lesser 
shrines and the sacred tenk, and, in the centre, surrounded by 
other walls with more gateways and towers, tlio inner shrines of 
the god and goddess. The god is 8iva in his form Sokkandtha 
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CHAP. XT. or Sundara, ‘ the beautiful/ and the goddess, his wife, is Min^kshi, 
Madura. « the fish-oyed.’ The legend regarding them in the local athcda 
purdna says that she was the daughter of a Pandya king who, 
to the consternation of her parents, was born with three breasts. 
A fairy, however, told the king that the third breast would 
disappear as soon as she met her future husband ; and it did so 
when she first encountered Siva. They were wedded accordingly 
with much pomp. It has been suggested that Mindkshi may 
have been a local Dra vidian goddess whom the Bi'dhman immi- 
grants found to be too dear to the ^hearts of the people of the 
country to be ousted by any of their Aryan deities, and that her 
marriage to Siva was a method adopted to reconcile and unite, 
the old faith and the new. 

Round about the temple, outside the high outer walls, is a 
neat garden fenced in with iron railings which was laid out in the 
eighties at tho suggestion of Mr. Orole to replace the heaps of 
rubbish which then occupied this space. The go'piirams areoE the 
ordinary pattern, the lowest storey consisting of sculptured stone 
and the upper ones of brickwork profusely ornamented with 
figures made of brightly painted plaster and representing tho 
more popular of the deities, personages and events mot with in 
the Hindu sacred books. They are unusually lofty and are a 
landmark for miles round. All of them haye been repaired of 
late years at great cost by the N^ttukottai Ohettis who have 
spent such large sums in the restoratioa of the Saivite temples 
of this Presidency, The highest of them is the south gopuraw^ 
the top of which is about 150 feet above the street below it. 
The northern tower used to consist only of the brick and stone- 
work storeys and was known in consequence as the moUai (literally 
‘ bald g6puram. Recently, however, a courageous Ohetti who 
oared nothing for the superstition that it is most unlucky to 
complete a building thus left unfinished, placed the usual plaster 
^op upon it. 

c 

goddesses whioli form part of tlie pillars inside it) ■which (see the 
pkn) juts out from the eastern wall. It is noticeable that the 
floor of this is oonsiderahly lower than the street. Tho level of 
itadara has been much raised in the course of ages. When 
■foundations for new buildings are dug, debris is always met with. 
In the case of St. George’s Church this went down as deep as 
fourteen feet. At the further end of the mantapam is a doorway 
bn either side of which are imagesj blackened with frequent 


V isitors generally eu'ter 'the temple by the Ashta Sakti mantapam 
porch of the eight saktis,’ so oaUed from the images of these 
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otlutions, of Ganesa (the elepliant-lieaded son of Siva) and CHAP, XV. 
Subrahmanya, his brother, in his form Shalimuga, the six-faced. Maisuba. 
Passing through the doorway one enters the mantapam of 
Mlndkshi Ndyaldkan, who is said to have beon one of the ministers 
of Tirumala Ndyakkan. This is supported on six rows of tall 
carved pillars, each of which consists of a single stone. Ihe outer 
parts of it are used as stables for the temple elephants and the 
rest is packed with shops and stalls where all kinds of commodities 
are sold. Both here and in the Puiu mantapam these shops so crowd 
the building as to cloak its architectural beauties, but the templo 
cash-chest is the richer by some Es. 17,000 annually from the 
rents they pay, and the managing body are consequently unwill- 
ing to turn them out. At the further end of the mantapam is a 
doorway surrounded with a brass frame covered with scores of 
small oil lamps. These are lighted daily from the income derived 
from certain villages which a former zamindar of Sivaganga 
presented to tho temple for this purpose. Beyond it is the 
Mudali Pillai mantapam, which is usually known as ' the dark 
mantapam ’ and is upheld by various large stone figures executed 
with great spirit. 

Passing through this one reaches ‘ the golden lily tank,^ of the 
religious efiicacy of a bath in which so many stories are told. It 
is surrounded by a pillared colonnade from one auspicious corner of 
which tho golden tops of the roofs of tho. two inner shrines can he 
seen. Its walls were formerly covered with frescoes. These 
gradually became obliterated by damp and age and were paiated 
out, but parts of the walls have been newly decorated with 
representations of events from the sacred writings, such as the 64 
miracles which Siva is said to have worked in and about Madura. 

On the western side of the tank is the little chapel of queen 
Mangamm^l which has already been referred to on p. 56 above. 

Next this is the Kililzaiti parrot mantapam, so called 
from the screaming caged parrots which are kept in it. It is * 
upheld by pillars formed of excellent statues — each cut out of a 
single great block of granite— of ydlis and of the five Pandava 
brothers. Those latter would bo more appropriate in a Vaishnava 
temple than in one dedicated txD Siva, and tradition says that they 
were brought from a shriue to Kariyam^nikka Perum^l which 
formerly stood immediately south-west of tho Chinna mottai 
goimram but was demolished. Leading out of this mantapam 
is Mindkslii’s shrine, within which are several smaller chapels to 
Subrahmanya and Vighndsvara. Passing northwards, the visitor 
goes towards Siva’s shrine through a gateway under the NadvJzaHvt 
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CHAP. XV, middle gopuram. Facing tliis is an imago of Qunapati 
SilADiiaA. (Pillaiyir) whicli is said (see below, p. 274) to have been dug up in 
the great Teppabalam. 

Siva’s shrine contains several subsidiary buildings which it is 
not necessary to particularise, h stump which is said to be all that 
now remains of , the legendary forest of kadamba trees which is 
supposed to have formerly covered aU this part of the country, 

‘ and a series of statues of the AruvaUm'itvar, or 63 Saivite saints. 
In it are kept the temple jewels, which include a pendant for tho 
god given by a Pdndyan king, a head-dress studded with pearls 
and rubies presented by Tirumala Ndyakkan and a pair of golden 
stirrups which were the gift of Rous Veter — a thank-offering, goes 
the story, for an escape from an elephant he had wounded. In the 
covered colonnade' surrounding the shrine are little chapels sacred 
to the Sangattdr, or members of the Third Sangam referred to on 
p. 174, to the nine planets and to the poet-saint Tirugndna Bam- 
bandhar whose exploits are mentioned on p, 297. In one comer 
of it (see the plan) is the Mantapan^yakka mantapam or ^ king 
mantapam among mantapams.’ It in no way now deserves this 
high-sounding name, as it is quite eclipsed by the kambattadi 
(' foot of the flagstafE ’) mantapam which adjoins it and surrounds 
the gilded flagstafE which directly faces the entrance to Siva’s 
shrine. This building was put up in the seventies by the Nattu- 
kdttoi Ohettis and is supported by high monolithic pillars perhaps 
more elaborately chiselled than anything in the building. Behind 
the flagstafE are four huge images of Biva dancing, of the fearsome 
goddess "KQi and of Virabhadra in two different shapes, which are 
again out out of single blocks of stone. They are done with great 
spirit and their numerous limbs and elaborate ornaments and 
attributes make them probably the greatest triumph of technical 
skill in stone-cutting to be found wi^m the temple walls. East- 
ward of these images is the great Viravasantar^ya mantapam 
which is said to have been built by Tirumala N^yakkan’s 
predecessor on the Madura throne, Muttu Vlrappa (1609-23). It 
is supported on pillars cut from single blocks of granite and is 
roofed with long slabs of stone. South of it is the Kaly^na 
(^marriage’) mantapam. This has been restored by the Ohettis 
and contains too much varnished woodwork^ to bo pleasing to 
European taste. In it is conducted the marriage of the god and 
goddess at the time of the great annual Ohittrai festival. 

North of the Vlravasantar^ya mantapam* is the ‘ Thousand- 
pillared mantapam.’ Two shrines built within it reduce the 
. actual number of pillars (ell of which are monoliths) to 985, but 
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^^rgnsson ' considers lliat ' it is not their nninlDer but their marvel- 
t} elaboration that mates it the wonder of the place ^ and declares 
the ' sculptures surpass those of any other haU of its class I 
acquainted with.’ It is supposed to have been built by the 
Nitha Mudali referred to on p. 42, and an equestrian statue 
liiia flants one side of the steps leading up to it. If this legend 
oorrectj it is (next to the central shrines) the oldest part of the • 
*^Uilding. 

Passing through the gateway is the eastern tower, and crossing 
street, one enters the Puda (^new’) imntapam, otToL&rmBQ 
^ciiHed ^ Tirumala N^j^lckan’s choultry.’ It was built by the rulor 
"^Thtose name it boars (who reigned between 1623 and 1659) as a 
retreat for the god, and, being formerly surrounded by 
^ Xxarrow stone water-course designed to cool the air in it, is some- 
liiiaos called the Vamnta (^spring’) mantapam. It consists (see 
ttxo i:)lan) of a rectangular porch 333 feet long and 105 feet wide 
(XTtxeasmed on the stylobate) roofed with long slabs of granite 
‘W'tiich are supported by four parallel rows of 124 sculptured stone 
pillaTS about 20 feet high. These pillars are all most richly 
woiulptured and all different in design. Some of them are 
ornamented with rearing ydlis^ while those near the middle 
of the centre aisle are decorated with life-size figures of Tirumala 
NTdlyahkan (with his wives) and his predecessors. At one end 
a* porch made of polished black granite. The facade is adorned 
witih more ydlis or with groups, all out out of a single block of 
|Lrr*€tnite, representing a warrior seated on a rearing horse the fore 
foot of which are supported by the shields of foot-soldiers slaying 
t if^ers or men. ^ As works exhibiting difficulties overcome by 
pn**tient labour,’ says Pergusson, Hhey are unrivalled, so far as 
i; Icnow, by anything found elsewhere.’ The whole building is 
porbaps tho most remarkable of its kind in south India, but the 
c * flToct of it is at present sadly marred by the shops and stalls with 
vvl iicli the whole centre aisle is crowded. 

East of it is the unfinished Biya gopuram (' king tower’) 
vvrliioh Tirumala Niyakkan began and never completed. Native 
iiinnuscripts say' that he began 64 others (some give the figure as 
f in different places, all at one and the same auspicious moment, 
that many of them were never completed. Unfinished 
c- 9 samples very similar to that at Madura may be seen at Alagar- 
lc6vil andPeriyakulain. Edya gdpuram^ is a saying 

^c>w applied in Madura to the commencement of any hopelessly 
^ixibitious undertalring. The lowest storey of this tower occupies 
} fndian and JEaatem ArchiteoUin {Jolan Mamy, 1876), 366. 
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more tlian twioo fclio space covered by any of tie oxistiug gdpuraifis 
and tlie sculpture on it is richer and cleaner cut tlian that on any 
other. The doorposts of the gateway throvigli it aro formed of 
monoliths over 50 feet high and 3 feet wide, carved with exquisite 
scrolls of foliage. Had it boon finished it would have boon tho 
finest gdpuram in southern India. Having never boon oonae-* 
orated, it has escaped tho whitewash which has spoilt so many of 
the other buildings in the town. 

Here we may take leave of the great Mad urn temple. No 
general view of it will remain in the memory, for there is no point 
from which more than a small portion of it can be seen, and the 
chief impression it leaves is wonder at the enormous amount of 
labour spent upon the immense quantity of elaborate carving in 
granite which it contains. This granite is supposed to have come 
from Tirupparankunram. It is not known where the fine graiiiod 
black stone which appears here and there in it and in Tirumala 
Niyakkan’s palace was quarried. 

The inscriptions in the temple so far deciphered are not of 
much interest. On the inner parts of it are some • grants of 
Pindyan times. The institution is managed by five dbarmakartas 
appointed by election under the Eeligious Endowments Act, 
ubordiriate to whom is a manager. A typical annual budget is 
roughly as under : — 


Eeoeipts. 

Expenditnre. 

Its. 

Tasdik allowonoe 15,778 

luaiu villages and land ... 45,904 

Rent of shops and stalls in 

the temple ... 16,862 

Rent of ooooanat topes, etc. 3,385 

Rent of land in and about 

Madnra and elsewliere ... 508 

OiEferiugs in the widial 

boxes 7,245 

89,677 

RS. 

Daily expenses (lighting, 
food for the deities, oto.)... 29,637 

Festivals 4,536 

Establishmenb (priests, 

cooks, sweepers, eto., and 
revenne officials for the 
oare of rho templo’s land). 21,547 

Repairs 6,381 

Legal expenses 3,806 


Any surplus is usually laid out in repairs to the fabric, which, 
notwithstanding the facst that the N^ttukdttai Ohettis have spent 
some five lakhs upon the building, are still urgently needed in 
places, 





an 

Th.0 chief festivals are the Chittrai, Teppakulam and Avaai- OWAB* i:V. 
mlilain feasts. The first (and chief) of these occurs in the month MADiWi. 
of Ohittrai (April- May) and celebrates the marriage of Siva and 
Miuikshi. The great event in it is the dragging of the temple 
car through the four M^si streets, so called because this event 
originally took plaoe in the month M^si Pebruarj-March. A 
very large cattle-fair is held at the same time and the Alagarkdvil 
god comes to the town. The second feast takes place in Tai 
(January-Pebruary). The images of the god and goddess are 
floated on a raft (teppam) round the Teppakulam, which is lighted 
with thousands of little lamps for the occasion. This festival was 
originated by Tirumala Niyokkem. after he had built the Teppa- 
kulam, and is fixed for the anniversary of his birthday. The 
third feast occurs in August or September and at it a number of 
the exploits of Siva are commemorated — among them those con- 
nected with the life of the saint Mdnikya-Vaohakar and referred 
to on p. 290 below. 

There are many other temples in Madura, but space does not 
allow of any detailed account of them. The biggest is that to 
the Vaishnava deity Perurn^l in the south-west part of the town. 

Near it is a tank called the Perumal teppakulam to distinguish 
it frotn the other (‘ Vandiyfir’) Teppakulam. The outer walls 
of this building bear several marks made by round-shot. The 
central shrine was designed on regal lines, but was apparently 
never finished. The stone work in this — especially the pierced 
granite windows, all of different delicate designs, which light the 
passage round the inner shrine — ^is as excellent as anything in 
Madura. The temple to Siva in his form Nanmaitaruv^r, ‘ giver 
of benefits,^ has recently been repaired at great cost by the 
Ghettis. The Fatnfilkdrans (see p. 109) have their own place 
of worship, in which priests of the caste officiate. The lower 
classes largely frequent the shrine to M^riamma, the goddess 
of small-pox, which stands on the edge of the Vandiydr 
Teppakulam. This is hung with cradles presented by women 
who believe themselves to have obtained children by the grace of 
the goddess and is decorated with rows of painted clay images 
of children whom she is held to have delivered from sidmess. 

This Teppakulam raft tank ’), which has been several times 
referred to, is an artificial reservoir made by Tirumala NAyakkan. 

It is filled by a channel from the Vaigai and lies at the extreme 
south-east comer of the town. It is almost a perfect square, 
measuring (along the outside of the parapet walls) 1,000 feet on 
the north and south and 950 feet on the east and west, and is the 

85 
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CHAP. xy. largest constraotion of tlie kind in south India. The sides are 
feiced all round with cut granite and surmounted by a handsome 
parapet of the same material, just inside which a granite-payed 
walk, five feet wide, runs all round the tank. Flights of steps, 
three on each side, run down at intervals to the water^s edge. In 
the middle of the reservoir is a square island, also faced with out 
granite, on which, among green palms and flowering trees, is a 
small white temple vdth a tower of the usual kind, flanked, at the 
four comers of the island, with graceful little mantapams. The 
whole is exceedingly well-proportioned and graceful in effect. The 
story goes that this spot was the place at which the bricks for Tiru- 
maJa N £yakkan’s palace were made, and that when the clay for them 
was being dug out the stone image of Q-anapati now in the temple 
and referred to above was found buried underground. Realizing 
that the discovery showed that the spot was holy ground, the king 
turned the excavations into this beautiful tank. The legend at 
least affords an explanation for the construction of such an under- 
taking so far from the town. 

The ruins of Tirumala Nayakkan’s palace stand near what was 
once, the south-east comer of the old fort. The map of the town 
in 1757 already given shows what an immense area the buildings 
originally covered. Only one block of them now survives. The 
destruction of them was begun by 'Jirumala’s own grandson 
Ohokkan^tha, who ruled from 1662 to 1682. He held his court at 
Triohinopoly, and, to provide himself with a dwelling there, mth- 
lessly removed thither all the best portions of his grandfeither’s 
splendid residence, but only succeeded in constructing a building 
which has remained quite unknown to fame. The plan of 1767 
shows the arrangement of the chief parts of the original bdlding ; 
a vernacular paper translated on pp. 157-9 of Vol. II of Taylor's 
Oriental Hkiorical Mmuecrvpta gives a lengthy description of 
these; the two drawings made by Daniell in 1794 which are 
reproduced in M., Langl^s' Monuments anciens et modemea de 
f Hindouatan (Paris, 1821) show portions which have now entirely 
disappeared ; a painting in the library in the Tanjore palace and 
another in the possession of Mr. I'isoher and referred to above 
show other similar parts ; and from the roof of the one block which 
survives may be seen the tall Ten PiUars, a small dome among the 
Patnfilk^rans' quarter, and the site of the old Naubat kh4na (or 
band stand) which were all once included in the original building. 
Snt these materials are not sufBcient to enable ns to reconstmct 
the palace as it stood in the days gone by. One thing only is 
certain, namely that, in spite of current belief to the contrary, 
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tho C 0 lWfe>r*H }»r*nK»nfc nwir Hi«» ami ♦hi' buiUlwg CITaF. XT* 

{mIM * Maik^Aiiiimfir9« ' wluTit th«> taltik jrry anil c>Uu>r 
0 fRt^«<s> i%T** nnw itttjiiUHi wtirn l•ntil^»ly iliMtiurt fnmi it, 

TttN Kjiiiil>at Ut/imi, it imiy ltc« notacl. wm mi dilaimlutiid 
in (tio Unit tlt«t Am«Tki*Hn to tikko it a^M a 

frift; it ttu»n m^tonul hy Mr. (Irtirfro Fimi'Iht for tlto who of a 
nidtmi! ; and wiw takon l»y <lov«»mmi^nt in IH5H fiir tlio two tif thf» 
n<*w Xiillii mduH»l, \Vht*n flit* now ImiMinji' fur thin lattur wa» jjttt 
n|s tha Nautnit khiina wkm for Htum* timu m tho {Hdirn httml- 
q»iirtf*r tiffin*, ft wtH ovrmtimlly mUl a»t ttf«ink 4 ^ {otst rtt{)ii,ir itml thn 
Pntnftlk^mn^t* primary now iifoupiuH if^t niti*. 

Tlu> ono l<Wk of tin* whioli now niirvivoM oonutHtM of two 

fdiloUK Iftoliiittiriv ntnninjir on-it an*i wi*?*! r« Mu lm iiiid (•onnt»i*t<Kl 

at «»m> iMin**r. I'Ih* Hmall**r of tlti*«o k lHf» f*»«t half iw wiilo 

(imduitinK tin* rStorttorM on ritliMr «i«li*), nml iilMtut 70 foot in li«*t^ht. 

* It Forir uHHorii, wlio«o fuMik oontnin,sHn iri»wlf*t|nat4t 

onKmviitK **f *t< int<’*fior, Sill flu* wtrufiiinil jtro|irif’ty ami 
rltaniof«*r of a tJotliir taiildiojir/ Tin* roof m a ptdnt^tl nrtdi of 
l»nokw«irk •4tr**n).ttlM'tonl l»y ^ranit** ril»n jtpriiurinK fnmia ilouldo 
m ofit* altovit fit** oth«*r. of otiior |HHtttptt arrhoM mipjiorfi'tl on 
«^tiiitttnv4. Hu’ltiml tlio of tliivu* an*lioM ininM a irallory 

n*«froti)iin}^ f)o* triforioiii of an Kiuitinh nith«*iiral. Tmtiifion 
nayw tlmt thi< r*otn vva*H 'riruiiiaUS d«*i«|»iaf,r aparfnioni anil that 
hit! rot laiiMf lo lofi;.r rhiiin* fooii honk i in thi' roof, (hif» ni^hi, 
jiajJi ii favoorito Mtory. a Kalian imvl** a hol»* in iho naif, 

Mwarminl down fh»» olmini ami Jifolo tin* royal j»av»*h. I'lo* kinff 
|irotnt'*i^l a jasdnr toUny oito adto would hrin;.r him tin* thirf^ and 
fho KalUn thon khv** him tolf tt|i and riaitnod fh»* rowanl. Tho 
kinif Ka\o ioin th»* jayrhir and thon promptly hart him hohf*iutr*fl. 

For lanny yoarn tho rhiMnt«*r wa:i iiJ^od m tin* Dirttru't Ctuirt, and 
|N»Hrai^a t»f two ffirim r dutliro^ Sir Philip lliifrhim ami Mr, 

'rhomaH W<’ir, ?itiiJ Imn*^ in it. If i * at proM^nf ftrrtipinl hj um* of 
ihr »S»l» (Jourt'i. 

TIm* liinriT of tho two hnildinir** i^ «*vi'ii inon* nii|»roH:iivo. It 
roma^i^ of a ;rroat opm I'ourtyanl. *vW hot loinr anil I Til foot 
will*’, round whirh rniri a Moh'd arrad** of irroat hoaut vt Mtip|mrtod 
un tall atom* piUar»i f»***f in iM^iirtit roimi**'!i*d l«y foiiutod hrirk 
»rrh»*?« of murhoh^'anor of d«'drrn*»r«ain»*nh'd with iiindu do^ij^na 
mrri«*i| out in tho fim* nhrW linio pla>4«*r wiiirh almod ro.^innhlra 
tnarhl**. Hound thr«'o Mid** * of tliii nmrt, at flo* l*ark of iko 
arrivli*» rnn^* a \* r\ hamlMiim* Jinr of Softy rSoif^t^^rM. IH foot wid#* 

Mtd uphrld hy thrrr j^imlirl roWM of piilarM Jiiip|»ortiii#.r arrhru 
mntt** 2d fr«’t hiffli. In th** iniddh* of tao*odr?iof tluM an* liir(,p* 
domoii laiiii uit }aUar» of tin* rumi* lioij^ht m tluiHi- of tlm ouior 
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OHAF. XV. arcade, and an upper galler 7 nuas all round it. On the fourth 
Maduba. side of the court the cloister is much deeper and finer, heing 
altogether 105 feet mde, supported on five rows of huge pillars 
and roofed with three great domes, the central and largest of which 
measures 60 feet in diameter and is 73 feet above the ground. In 
front of it stands a magnificent portico, the pillars of which are 
55 feet high to the spring of the arches. 

The vernacular MS. above referred to calls this building the 
Swarga ViUsam and says — 

' This paviHon is so constructed as to cause it to be said that in 
no other oountry is there a court equal to it, by reason of its splendid 
ornaments, their excellenoe, number, extent, curious workmanship, 
and great beau y. To the west, in the midst of a: great dome-shaped 
hall, is a square building of black stone, inside which is a chamber 
made of ivory. In the middle of this is a jewelled throne, on which 
the king is accustomed to take his seat at the great nine-nights' festival 
snrroiuided by all his banners or ensigns of royalty, and before which 
all kings are accustomed to do homage.’ 

Behind this domed chamber are nhree other rooms whioh^ 
though small, are noteworthy for the tall pillars of black marble 
which uphold their roofs. 

The whole coustruotion has been declared by competent 
authority to be the largest and most perfect specimen of palace 
architecture existing anywhere south of a line dravm from Bombay 
to Calcutta. 

M. Langles^ volume already referred to shows that the palace 
was an absolute ruin before the British acquired the Madura 
oountry. He says that it was utilised as barracks, and the Survey 
Account of 1821 states that part of it was occupied then by a 
paper factory worked by convict labour. In 1537 Mr. Blaokbume 
reported that it was used by tne weavers for their work, and 
obtained leave to demolish the great walls (40 feet high, 900 feet 
long on the east and west and 660 feet on the north and south) . 
which surrounded it and which threatened to collapse. In )857 
it was stated that almost every part of the building was so cracked 
as to be dangerous and that the only really safe part of it was the' 
inner cloister. The courts of the District Judge, Sub- Judge, 
Sadr Amin and Munsif were, however, held in it and the Zilla 
school occupied the north-east comer of the cloisters. The 
amount required to restore, the place was estimated at two lakhs. 
In 1 858 heavy rain did much damage and brought down the west 
wall of Tirumala N^yakkan’s bed-oLambor and the Judge 
reported that portions of the building fell so frequently that 
approach to his court -was positively dangerous and that the 
Sub-Judge and Munsif bad had to move elsewhere. 
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In 1868 Lord Napier, the then Governor of Madras, wrote an chap. XV. 
emphatic minute on the necessity of restoring ancient ruins in Mabvsa. 
general and this palace in particular, and Mr. Chisholm, the 
Government architect, was sent down to report on the possibility 
of saving wliat remained of the building. His account led the 
Government to decide to repair the palace to render it suitable for 
the Eevenue, Judicial and municipal offices of the town, and a first 
instalment of Es. 10,000 for this purpose was entered in the 
budget for 1870-71. Thereafter annual allotments were made for 
continuing the work. Lord Napier took the greatest personal 
interest in the matter and in 1871, after visiting the place, 
recorded an elaborate minute regarding the offices which were to 
be located in it. By 188:^ Es. 2,1:1,000 had been spent, iron ties 
had been inserted to hold the structure together, the ruined 
portions had been rebuilt or rendered safe, the plaster-work and 
pAiniiTig had been restored on the original lines and the entrance 
on the east side of the great courtyard had been surrounded with 
an ornamental gateway. This entrance had been cut through the 
solid brickwork in comparatively recent times. Mr. Chisholm 
found evidence to show that the original opening had been on the 
west, behind the three great domes. 

Various public offices were then located in the restored 
portions, and to accommodate them the cloisters were partitioned 
off into sets of rooms with ugly dwarf walls which quite spoilt 
their appearance. The nexc year a committee of local officers 
settled the best methods of distributing the remaining av^ble 
space and much correspondence ensued as to the desirability of 
placing the Collector’s office in the buildi.ig. By 1886 a sum of 
Es. 3,31,000 had been spent on, or sanctioned for, the palace, and 
shortly afterwards the Collector’s office was at length moved into 
it. The space available was, however, found to be quite insuffi- 
cient and eventually it was removed back to its former quarters. 

'fho palace, indeed, is in no way suited for public offices. 

The ventilation is insufficient, the acoustic proi)ertie8 poor, the 
lighting bad and the surroundings insanitary ; while, owing to 
the echoes in the great courtyard, the noise made by tho crowds 
who attend the various courts and offices renders it most difficult 
to hoar in any of them. Consequently, ns already stated ahove, 
a new court-horise is to be built on the other side of the Vaigai, 
north-west of the Mysore chattram, for the Judge ^who now 
holds court under the great dome) and the other judicial officers 
who are located in the palace; and new quarters are to be 
constructed on a site to the south of the Tamakam for tlie 
Collector’s office and its various branches, tho Madura Deputy 
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CHAP. xy. Oolleotor and the tahsildar. The only offices then left in the 
Maduba. palace will be those of the Registration department. These will 
be located in the three rooms west of the great dome and all the 
dwarf walls aud partitions will be removed from the cloisters. 
This part of the old paluce will thus, after the lapse of perhaps a 
couple of centuries, be restored to almost its original grandeur. 

Mdngulam : Twelve miles north-east of Madura ; population . 
8,075. To the south of it stands the Pindava-muttu hiU, in the 
root on the western side of which are cut three small shrines 
adjoining one another. They are about feet deep and 7 feet 
high and look as if they had been originally intended to be 
connected together so as to make a rook-out temple of the usual 
kind. 'Phere are no insoriptions or sculptures at the spot, 

A mile east of the village is Kalugnmalai, on a rook on the 
top of which are some of the shallow excavations which (see 
p. 75) are called Pancha Pdndava padukkai or ^beds of the five 
Pfodavas.' 

Fasmnalai : A small hill of quart25 rook, standing two nules 
south of Madura, from which most of the metal for mending the 
streets of the town is quarried. The name means ^cow hill,* and 
the legend about the place in the Madura sMala purdna says that 
the J ains, being defeated in their attempt to destroy Madura hy 
means of the serpent which was turned into the Nigamalai 
(see p. 7}, resorted to more magic and evolved a demon in the 
form of an enormous cow. They selected this particular shape 
for their demon because they thought that no one would dare Ml 
so sacred an animal. Siva, however, directed the bull which is his 
vehicle to increase vastly in size and go to meet the cow. The 
cow, seeing him, died of love and was turned into this hfll. 

The hoi, it may be mentioned, bears no resemblance to a cow 
or to any other animal. It consists of two rounded heights joined 
by a lower saddle. On one of these is a shrine to one of the many 
grdmadSvatas at which sheep are periodically offered up, and 
beneath the other is the extensive compound of the American 
Mission, within which are hnilt the high school referred to on 
p. 176 above, a church, a theological seminary and numerous 
subsidiary buildings. 

Sirapdai (or SimvClai) contains 663 inhabitants and is 
situated eight miles north-north-west of Madura. It is the chief 
of the four villages which make up the small zamindari of the same 
name. This was one of the ^ unsettled pAlaiyams * referred to on 
p. 194 above and no sanad has yet been granted for it. Nor, 
since it has passed out pf the possession of the family of the original 
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i» it iioluHittiM in ih« Im{tariibln Ifintutim Act. of 1004. It 
mm in 1801 in of » il<H>nw t>f the civil oourtn 

olfbumtl !j) cr<^<iit4tr^ of th»? thon jfeMtumIttr, Aohyuta (altai 
V*i3*iivm'hn) Wiuui KiivtimUn, m Aiuajiiiim hy vmU}, and \mml 
to Marnduiimttu TilUi, Tavaimuiia I'illai, Mr. T. M. 
(a liiirri?4U?r at Madura), Mr. K. 8i»oH (hin non), Father 
K> i(H|*fitob tij. j;who Umjk'ht it in iNOli on lH‘half of Madura 
MmMoA) and Chidatnhaot Cliotti, the |tn*Hi»nt rcgintcred 
hohler, who })itridtiV4>d it from the mip4«u>n in lOllO. 

TiniI»pAranlcuiUram : tVmr mi\m ^umth^wrat. of Madura; 
{t^imUthm (larg« 4 ) Kallan^i^; a Mtutiim on the ximin line of 
•he tnajih Imiian IhuUvay. The village is Imilt at the foot of a 
hili wlneh \ ,0 |8 h al«*ve the sea and is ciilhsl rikandamalai, 
or * Stil.mhinanya^i hili ' fmm the famous teinplr^ to that (i<»it.y 
wJneh %ta«d<i at the fmit of it. Th»» MusalmiinH/however, say that 
the name Vi j.rojw rly Sikatid trinalai after a fakir ralleci fcjikandar 
wh«» l»urie I at t le ! 4 »j» nf t)ie hill, d'ho jibu'o was foriUf'rly a 
Wirt «»f oot|i 4 e»t ef Maiiuni, moo^ than tme»« in tlu' wars of 

the ri^rhteentii renforv*iind .till contains traces of fortificationH* 
d*hr id who'is tie’ hiH enn d’tt?! i j a liamlfouu* variety with 

|>mk and handmiei winch n much iirisi’ila* huilding mat.*>rial, 
and traihfein uii » that li wa* lari'eiv employ»’d in the eonstruction 
of the Madura t- inj.^* \ flight of steps, grailually degeni»rat.ing 
intii uv rt' fiwithoid 4 i iil in tlte mek, ruiV'i up the hill to the himh of 
Ihe fakir At»out half w^ay up, on the jiouthern fare of the hill, on 
thi’ MM«rluing»iig «ide of an enurmoiis hummttek of lian^ gmnit 4 » at. 
t)e ftntt of wineh H a deep ejeft full of Water, lire earvfsl, side hy 
I We panels iiToiit feet Itiiig iifid 2 feet whle rc*presr*nting 
nude, nianding, Jam figiin s in IIm^ emdomary |wjsitic>n with thtur 
handn hatiKing -dnught down hy tinur siiles and surroun<lf*d hy 
female nttendantiJ, ;ome Moalh r figures iitnl a rnhra or two. Tlu^y 
arn «ome eighh en fi « t from th** ground and must have heem sculp- 
tured from a atVoldiiur. Thi* has sii\ed them fnuii mutilation. 

A little further along thr .ain«' Muith sole of tliis huiniuo(*k is 
a onaii shrme to KAm \Tivi*’.varahnga. The cleft here widens out 
to a eofruderahie p.iM»j id great fh»pth.and on the rock on the far 
side of it are carv« <l m a line, tn deep ridud. repre.'^:entationH of the 
hngiim and f i’rlainof tie* Hindu god i. 'I’he pfijAri has to swim 
iiero»9?* the pHii h* not r them %vitl» the daily olilatioiis anti flowers, 
d im water eontaui i nomher* of ?inmU li>di which come for foocl 
Whi’h Hill'd 1.4 the /iflO./t/M Wiuf freijllent thi I SjMit. 

Hn the i«rv tepid the hiil the tomh of the fakir Sikandar. 
li iivs m a crevice hetwi eti two Unilders in which the holy man is 
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CHAP, xy, said to haye lived and died. In front of it is a now porch sup- 
M^duba.. ported by pillars of JFTinda stylo and orownod with a brick dome 
and minarets constrnoted aifter the Musalinan fashion which are 
still unfinished. The visitors to the building aro as mixed as 
its architecture, the place being frequented by botli Hindus and 
Musahnans. 

At the foot of the southern sido of tho hill is a rook-cut temple 
(commonly called the Umaiy^ndan kdvil) which must once have 
been the finest of its kind in tho district. It measures about 19 
feet by 17 feet and 9 feet in height, and at the wost end of it is a 
separate shrine 8 feet square. It was originally stipportcd by four 
pillars, but the two in the centre have now disappeared (probably 
through fires having been lighted round them) and tho two outside 
have been disfigured by being bnilt into an ugly wall which now 
runs across ttie face of the temple. I'Ko place is dedicated to 
Natarija or Siva dancing in competition with KdlL (the form in 
which he is worshipped at Chidambaram) and tho central portion 
of the hack wall is occupied by what must onbo liavo been a most 
spirited sculpture of the deity, flanked on either sido by tho 
irnmmer and by Kdli. This, howe ver, has also been almost entirely 
destroyed. To the east of this group is an image of Subrahmanjra 
with his two wives and in the separate shrine to tho wost is a 
representation of Siva in the uncommon form of Ardhanirisvara, 
or half man and half woman. Almost all tho eastern sido of tho 
temple is occupied hy a long inscription which lias boon assigned ' 
to ting M^ravarman Sundara I'aiidya I, who (soo p, 35) camo 
to the throne in 1‘216 A.D. It records the grant of lands and 
endowments to this temple in the sixth year of his reign. Outside 
the shrine, on the face of the rock cliff in which it is excavated, 
are a series of sculptures of rishis and deities. 

The hig temple to Subraimanya stands olose under the north- 
ern foot of the hill and its innermost shriuo is out out of tho solid 
rock. In front of this are a series of mantapams, built at difieront 
levels, one below the other. Ihe lowest or outermost of these is 
an exceedingly fine example of this class of work. Its roof is of 
great stone slabs and is supported on 48 tall, carved, monolithic 
pillars, which are from 2o to 24 feet high but the soulpturo 
on which is clogged with the usual colour wash. It has three 
aisles, the middle one of which (measured from the inside edges 
of the piUars) is as much as 24 feet wide, and it occupies a 
total area 116 feet by 91 feet. These mantapams are said to have 
been bnilt hy Tirumala Niyakkan, and a statue of him stands at 

* Sp, Jnd., Ti, 314;, 
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Un(» Ilf Hill ^hrino. A wi*H within ihi> vMvmi tho 

rt»TttAii)K watrf whielt lii W in micth hh n 

nsmi^ily f«ir nml otl4»*r fhnt it in mrriotl all tho 

way to Ma*inrtt ami thi’ro. Thi» Inuliiing* runtHinH 
in4!iA*ri|itiiimK. tinn uf th*'3«* waypi that in iTOti A. I), a rogiinont of 
Kimi]H*aii<» Uim town atiit wi^n* forriitj^ ilupir way into tlin 

totn|<l4« whi^n tln» fuinit^ thnt itn hotim^HPi wotiUi Uiuh h© 

liaittrnyvxl, |<ri*vaiio«( iij^oii oof* Kiitti tti throw hi;n?n*lf flown from 
th«« |{o|nirHiii. Kutti (Ini no, tho r9\uiniont withdraw, tho 
wan naveit and Kutti fwho ovhlontly Niirvivinl) whs jdvoii a 
for hm horoif' mtion, In oldon ilnyN it wan ii not ntioomnion 
|*nH?tioo Mi Mudnni, mivh ltli4oloMh‘r,‘ for tlio ronsiniit quiirroU 
)H?twi«rn Ihf^ native* rulor* ami fh»» t^’iujih* prio^tw to ho aotllVtl in a 
nuiuhir whv, A man i*limlu »l u|« own of tlii^ hskI vowotl 

that nnloM^ I In* ijuarn*! was «otfh*il hy h oortaiii tiiao lu* wtiuht 
throw huH ^rlf »h»wn Nfuthiu* wiilo oiifinl to Im» hohl guilty of hta 
1 I 4oii, jin-l rn* h iM *’ *rfiin^»ly fh*l all in its j»owor to luml tho 
I nwh* 

VnUiyaktltldam : Kt>.rht nuloi noifh north l ant of Mnduni; 
|•o|«ohlt| lh \M U *rh»’ f ho f »‘f tho thirtoon vdlam^M whiidi iimko 
ii}- th*’ inofni i^iooiiohiii id thf’ >oimM numo. Thi t i*>t»itf», whk’h iff 
^niMo Hi r*'n in ontiott , ajimuM ni tho * unsf^ttlod iHihuyaum ’ 

r« f«'rrii'«i to ly llU) nhow, hut a Muont haia ^inofi boon j^rantiMi 
fur j, ft IS nnt 'O'hoilnlril m (In* !tit|oirtihi4« HntiiloH Aot, Ut04> 
i%n ID it jwianint froiii tho himiJ> id tin* original ownora hy a 
« inirt poiif* hi tho i>ro^ont M.rt^torod hohlorp Min/thshi N/iyukkan. 

■' )iv« 1113. 
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CHAP, XV. MfiLtTR is the easternmost taluk of the district and slopes 
gradually towards the south-east. Ihe southern paiii of it is a 
flat and somewhat uninteresting plain which is now being rapidly 
turned into wet land with the aid of the Periydr water, but the 
northern portion is picturesquely diversified with the spurs of 
the Ailfir hills, the Karandamalais, the Nattam hills and the 
Alagarmalais, and is a pleasant country covered with tiny 
patches of rice-cultivation under little tanks and wide areas of dry 
crops growing on vivid red soil among red, wooded hills. The 
villages here are usually hidden away among groves of fine trees, 
especially tamarinds, and on every scrap of waste land scruh and 
hushes flourish luxuriantly. The soil is apparently particularly 
suited to the growth of trees, and the magnificent white-barked 
figs which line the road west of Nattam are the finest in all the 
district. 

Over a fifth of the taluk, a higher proportion than in any other, 
is covered with forest. The soil is all of the red ferruginous 
variety and is the poorest in the district, None of the dry land 
is assessed at more than Rs. 1-4-0 per acre (in no other taluk 
except Kodaikanal is this the case) and as much as nine-tenths 
of the wet land (a higher proportion than in any other part 
of Madura) is charged as little as Rs. 3-8-0 or less. Melfir, 
however, receives a heavier rainfall than any part except the 
Palni hills, and the Periyir water reaches most of the south of 
it ; consequently as much as two-fifths of the taluk is cultivated 
with paddy and it is better protected from famine than any other 
except Madura. The population has hitherto increase<l very 
slowly, the proportional growth both in the decade 1891-1901 
and in the thirty years from 1871 to 1901 being smaller than in 
any taluk except Tirumangalam ; but as the use of the Periydr 
water extends, a change in this respect may be looked for. 

Statistios on other matters regarding the taluk will be found 
in the separate Appendix. Below is some account of the more 
interesting places in it : — 

Alagarkovil : A temple to Vishnn in his form Alagarsv£mi, 
'the beautiful god', which stands close under the southern end 
of the hill called (after it) Alagarmalai, twelve miles north-west 

of Madura town* 
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Round about tlis temple, in days gone by, was a considerable 
fortified town ; and the remains of the palace of Tirumala 
N^yatkau which stiU stand near it show that it was a favourite 
place of residence of the rulers of Madura. It is now absolutely 
deserted ; owing, it is said, to its feverishness. 

The spot is most picturesque. Running out southwards from 
the foot of the bill and surrounding not ohly the temple but the 
ruins of the old town and palace, runs a high rectangular fort 
wall, measuring some 730 yards by 400, fe.ced with stone and 
crowned with battlements of dark red brick exactly lite those 
shown in the picture of Madura fort above (p. 265) referred to. 
A stone gateway passes through this, in front of which a broad 
street, flanked on either side by high mounds made of the ddbris of 
former houses and by a ruined shrine or two, runs straight to the 
temple and the old palace. These stand close under the Alagar 
hill and the red brick of the main g6pmam of the former building 
contrasts effectively with the dark green of the wooded slopes 
behind it. 

Passing up this street one sees first, on the western side, a 
carved stone maniapam which is supposed to have been built by 
Tirumala N^yakkan and contains several life-size statues, two of 
which are said to represent that ruler and his wife. The * fair 
round belly ^ for which he was notorious is realistically and 
unflatteringly depicted, A little further up the street are the 
ruins of his palace, an erection of brick and bhunam which was 
roofed with the domed and vaulted structures used in tho palace 
at Madura and is consequently in the last state of decay. Facing 
it is the temple oar-stand and gorgeous new car. Further on is a 
big mantapam which belongs to the Kalians of this part of the 
country. It is lofty, and contains many excellently sculptured 
pillars and a frieze of well-executed carvings of episodes in the 
various incarnations of Vishnu, but all these are clogged up with 
whitewash. Westward of it is the Bay a gopw^am^ or ‘ king tower,^ 
an imposing unfinished mass which is said, like its counterpart at 
Madura, to be due to the great Tirumala, embodies the best stone- 
carving in all the place, has hitherto escaped the whitewash brush, 
but is choked up with debris, covered with trees, plants and 
creepers and requires only a few more years of neglect to be an 
absolute ruin. West of it again, is the Vasanta mantapam or 
^ spring porch, ^ a building forming a hot-weather retreat for the 
god and containing a square central mantapam surrounded by a 
stone channel designed to hold cooling streams, and a shady 
cloister the walls and ceilings of which bear frescoes illustrative of 
the Vaishnava scriptures. 
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ClffAP. XV. Eetraoing his steps to the KaUans’ mantapam, the traveller 
MiLt^a. reaches at length the Alagarh6vil itself. This is surrounded 
with a high wall, over the main (eastern) entrance through 
which rises a gdpvram. In front of this entrance, however, is 
a notable peoulLarit 7 . A flight of eighteen steps runs down from 
it at the foot of which is a big wooden gate which is sacred to 
Karuppanasv£mi, the most popular of all the less orthodox gods 
of the Madura district. He is known here as ‘ Earuppan of the 
eighteen steps.’ The gate and steps are held in especial veneration 
by the TTflllaTiH who are so numerous in the adjoining villages. 
The gate is spattered from top to bottom with sandal-paste ; on 
either side of it is a coUection of great iron biU-hooks and spears 
(some of them 12 ft. long) which are the favourite weapons of 
Karuppanasv^mi and have been presented to him in accomplish- 
ment of vows by devotees whose undertakings he has blessed ; and 
Doingled with these are the cradles given him by women to whom 
he is supposed to have granted offspring. The gate is commonly 
resorted to when solemn affirmations have to be made. It is 
believed throughout the taluk that the man who swears to a false- 
hood here and passes through Earuppan’s gate with the lie upon 
"hig lips will speedily come to a miserable end, and many a civil 
suit is settled by the parties agreeing to allow the court’s decree 
to follow the affirmations which are made in this manner. 

Just to the south of the gate, is a stone bearing a modern 
(1842) inscriptioii relating how Pachaiyappa Mudah (the well- 
known benefactor of Paohaiyappa’s College at Madras and other 
charities) gave the annual interest on a lakh of pagodas for feeding 
pilgrims to the temple. North of it is the every-day entrance 
to the spacious Alagarkdvil quadrangle, which measures 90 yards 
by 50. This is a striking place. On two sides of it towers the 
wooded hid ; it is paved throughout with stone ; round the sides 
of it. stand several little mantapams and two old circular granaries 
called Efima and Lakshmana, formerly used to hold the offerings 
of grain made to the god ; and in the middle of it, faced by a 
long, much whitewashed, three-aisled mantapam of the Nayakkan 
period, upborne by 40 pillars shaped into fearsome y^lis and other 
figures, is the holy of holies. This has an uncommon circular 
apse lighted, it is said, by windows of pierced stone all of different 
design. In it is kept the wooden image of the god, the processional 
image (an unusually handsome affair heavily plated with gold), 
another image, about 15 inches high, made of solid gold and 
most beautifully chased, and the temple jewels, some of which 
are the gift of Ecus Peter (see p. 259) and bear his name. 
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in Ihip aUjotmitiu'. hturol* » mw» »nil iintiquo 

, wul !•» I-*' 'rirtimuin (whtwf MtAttiw at 

Ihi'’ <'111 Rihi'*' iln* fnitn nil nm>uiit»i (Eun)|H)anH 

mniu)t. •>( c«iiir>i!», It, niu't l»* n<«rU uniqu**. It i» »»i<l t 4 ) lie 
I!* um •*? wmU- tuiil til«»iit If* fet't liifrh; tonlandon 

11 !.u) mf I'Sai k wUin.-. mUul with »iroHU ivory liguiw, 

toMr j’ljWr" rur^'il Imm Muular nton« ami omamontod 
with itHiall ileta^'h"''! »l»iitl'i- niid llK'«ri -4 iu i\t»ry ; and hi lie eoverad 
with ti wiMuh'ii lind ••li»iiinit«’l> inliii'l with ivory work 

» ani'il m tMo«t »iitr«* «t" <»n'l di’HiMn** 

< tf 3 «|p y t urn , mull r tii*' i-ri'M'nt i‘iior}{»'t u* »'S«nitiv«. much Ima 
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OHiP. xr. tlie town. This has no canonical authority. There is no real 
connection "between Alagar^s journey and the wedding ; and "before 
Tirnmala Myakkan’s reign they took place at different tunes, the 
former occurring in the month Ohittrai ( April-May ) and the latter 
in Misi (!Pebmary-Maroh). Tirumala oom"bined the two for the 
convenience of the numerous pilgrims hy fixing the wedding 
festival in Ohittrai, in which month it still occurs. 

Alagarsvami is held in special veneration by tho Kalians who 
are so numerous in the neighbouring villages and is often popularly 
called the Kallar- Alagar. The men of this caste have the right to 
drag his oar at the aar-festival and when he goes on his visit to 
Madura he is dress id as a KaUan, exhibits the long ear lobes charac- 
teristio of that caste, and cairies the boomerang and olnb which 
were of old their favourite weapons. It is whisjJbred that KaUan 
dacoits invoke his aid when they are setting out on marauding 
expeditions and, if they are successful therein, put part of their 
ill-gotten gains into the offertory {mdial) box which is kept at his 
shrine. 

Aritt^patti: About midway between M^ldr and Alagar- 
k6vil and a mile south of the road connecting them. Population 
1,654. One of the many villages which have been transformed 
by the Periyfo water-channels, paddy-fields now occupying what 
a few years ago was all dry land. 

Hidden away in a solitary spot in the long, low line of bare, 
broken, hills which lies to the west of the village site and is called 
the Perum£lmalai, is a neat little rock-cut Siva temjple which faces 
west. It consists of an inner shrine about 8 feet square and 
7 high containing a lingam; a little porch in front of this 
measuring some 9 feet by 5 and including, on either side of 
the entrance to the shrine, a dvdrapdhka (door-keeper) carved in 
higlx relief, standing in an aggressive attitude and armed with a 
formidable olnb ; and on either side of this porch, less deeply 
recessed, two niches containing figures, again in high relief, of 
Gan^sa and of some individual bearing a big club round which 
twines a cobra. The whole affair — shrine, lingam, dvdrapdlakaa 
and images— is all out out of the solid rook, and the sculpture is 
much better than in the usual run of this class of temple. In 
front, stands a detached mvdi (Siva’s bull) of more modem date. 
There appear to be no inscriptions in the immediate neighbourhood. 

Karongdlakadi : Eight miles north of M^lfir on the Triehi- 
nopoly road; population 2,075. About a mile to the south of the 
village are stfll left a few dolmens. They were formerly numorons. 

the south-east of it;^ on the floor of a natural shelter made by an 
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otethangmg rock^ are out out some Pancha Pdndava paduhkai, or cfiAP. XT. 

^ bods of the five Pindavas ' (see p. 75). Others, it may here be 

mentioned, are to be seen to the north-west of Kilavalavu, seven 

miles south by east on the H^lfir-Tirappattfir road. Karong^lakudi 

also oontains one of the oddest of the many curious solid granite 

hills which abound in this part of the district — a huge sugar-loaf 

peak, the western side of which is one smooth, unbroken, bare slope 

of sheet rook. Nearly due west of the village site, on the opposite 

side ofr the road and on the top of a low hummock of rock, stands 

the prominent temple of Tiruchunai, an old Saivite shrine which 

contains ten or a dozen inscriptions of Pdndya times. 

Kottdmpatti : Fourteen miles north of M^lfir on the Triohi- 
nopoly road; population 2,126 ; police-station, local- fund chattram 
and an ancient travellers’ bungalow (it was in existence in 1817) 
in a pleasant compound. The village was formerly a place of 
importance owing to its being one of the stages on the pilgrim road 
to Edmesvaram, but the railway has now diverted this and other 
traffic and the trunk road which runs past the place f rom Madura to 
Trichinopoly is full of ruts and holes which would disgrace a village 
bandy-track. 

Iron ore is more ])lentiEul in this neighbourhood than perhaps 
anywhere in the district. A mile east of the travellers’ bungalow 
it crops out in the form of silicate in a hill of quartz, the whole of 
which is coloured by it.^ It is seen again in a tank three-quaiters 
of a mile west of the bungalow, and again four miles still farther 
west it forms a hill of ironstone some 60 feet high and nearly half 
a mile long. It then vanishes, but reappears about a mile to the 
westward again, where it rises into a ridge in a small hill, forms 
several prominent points, again vanishes, reappears once more about 
a mile still west in long ridges, and forms the topmost peak of a 
liillsome 600 feet liigh. The wliole line of the oiitorop is thus 
eight miles long, in wliich distance it forms an important i)ait of 
seven considerable hills and, where it has been excavated, strews 
much of the low ground with its fragments. In 1855 several native 
blast furnaces were at work in this part of the taluk extracting the 
metal from iron ore and iron-sand. 

About a mile to the north-east of Kottampatti, through dense 
groves of cocoaniit and other fruit trees, runs the P^Mr, a jungle 
stream of some local importance. Four miles beyond it, a striking 
object from the village, rises the steep scarp of Pirdnnialai hill in 
the Sivaganga zamindari. At the foot of this is a weE-known 

* The aooonnt which follows is based on pp- 119-20 of Dr. Balfour's Report 
on Iron ore$ (Madras, 1856) which in its turn was founded on material contributed 
by the Etr, 0, T. Mu*iy ef thd JLm4ric|i1k itislibn at MddtUra, 
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OHAP. XY. temple to Subrahmanya and two otlier shrines, all of which contain 
MA ancient inscriptions, and also a rich math in charge of a non-BrShman 
Panddra-sannadhi ; and on the top of it are five or six sacred pools, 
a stone mantapam, a Masalman place of worship strongly hidlt 
of big bricks, the rains of masonry fortifications and a long iron 
cannon of carious design. 

: Eighteen miles north-east of Madura on the road to 
Trichinopoly ; population 10,100 ; union ; head-quarters of the 
taluk and so the .station of the tahsildar and stationai^ sub- 
magistrate and of a sub-registrar ; a centre of the American 
Mission ; weekly market ; travellers’ bungalow, police-station, 
local fund chattram. The Periydr project has brought new life to 
the town, which is now a rising agrionltural and commercial 
centre. 

It is known to history as the head-quarters of the turbulent 
Kalians of the ^ M^llir-ndd,’ whose exploits are referred to in the 
account of the caste on p, 93 above, and Muhammad Yfisuf Khdn 
established a fort there to overawe them. AH trace of this has now 
vanished, but Ward’s Survey Account shows that it stood round 
about the present travellers’ bungalow, to the north-east of the 
village. * After the English took control of the district, a detachment 
of native infantry was kept in Mdlfir for some years, and perhaps 
the bombproof buildings there and at Kottampatti which are now 
used as travellers’ bungalows are relics of this occupation. In the 
compound of the former stands the finest banyan in the district — 
perhaps in the Presidency — a huge tree which shades a rouglily 
circular space some 75 yards in diameter and which has a much 
taller and thicker top than its well-known rival in Madura. 

Nattam : Twenty-three miLes north-north-east of Madura by a 
road which in bygone years was the main route to Trichinopoly 
but is now in very second-rate order. Population 7,796; union; 
station of a sub-registrar who is also a special magistrate under the 
Towns Nuisances Act ; traveHers’ bungalow (at V^lampatti, half a 
mile to the west) ; pohoe-station. In the eighteenth century the 
village possessed a fort and was a regular halting-place between 
Trichinopoly and Madura, and it appears frequently in the histories 
of the wars of that period. It was then the head-quarters of a 
zamin estate. This escheated to Government at the beginning of 
the last century for lack of legal heirs. There are ruins of old 
weUs and buildings to the west of the village. The place used to 
be notorious for its fever, but is now healthy enough and boasts a 
thriving manufacture of oil (some of it made in iron TYiillq of 
European pattern) from ground-nut and gingeUy seed, 
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OHAJP. XT. of a oenta?ir-like being* wMoli is supposed to protect the tank. 

Close under tie embankment^ belind a slirLue to Pid^ri^ is a small 
building made of old stones bearing fragments of inscriptionSj 
wMcb marks tie place wiere one Venkammil committed Buti on 
tie pyre of her murdered husband. Tiis meritorious deed^ say 
tie people^ ias eyer since brougit prosperity to TiruY^-dfir. 

Tie tank flanks thenortiand west sides of tie village and these 
were further strengthened in former days by a stone-faced rampart 
topped with a red brick parapet similar to that at Alagapk6yil 
(p. 283) and protected, by semi-circular bastions. Extensive 
* remaiiis of these are still standing. Within these fortifications is 

the village and its old Siva temple. This latter contains an 
arohiteotoral freak which is not uncommon in tiis district but is 
nowhere carried out in so bold a manner. The wide stone eaves 
of the imposing ruined mantapam just within the gateway (tie 
Boulpture throughout which is unusually good) are made of huge 
blocks of granite, some six feet long, tie upper sides of which are 
fashioned into a most graceful double curve while tlie under 
portions are carved, at immense expense of time and energy, to 
represent long, thin wooden rafters radiating fiuin a central 
point above the building and strengthened by purlins executed in 
complete relief. Similar eaves surround the pordi to the south of 
tie inner shrine of this temple and (until it was recently repaired) 
were also to be seen in another mantapam in tlie north-east comer 
of the inner enclosure. The remains of these last are lying about 
tie temple courtyard. 

Tiravidur was tie birth-place of tie famous Saivite poet- 
saint Mdnikya-V^iohakar Q he whose' utterances are rubies tie 
author of the sacred poems known as the Tirmdohakam, Tie 
site of his house is stii pointed out and there is a shrine to him 
within the temple. He is thought by some^ to have lived as early 
as the middle of the fifth century, and tie current traditions 
regarding his life are knovm and repeated throughout the Tamil 
country. A Brdhman by caste, he rose, it is said, to be Prime 
Hinister to tie Pandya king of Madura. But Lis mind turned 
ever to higher matters and a crisis was at last reached when he 
handed over to a holy guru (who was really Siva in disguise) tie 
whole of an immense freasure with which his royal master had 
sent him out to buy horses for the cavalry. Tie tale was carried 
to tie king, who instantly summoned Mdnikya-Ydchakar to tie 
capital. Siva bade him go as directed and assure his master that 

^ Ghristian Ccll0g3 Magastine, 2^.8., i, 144 Dr. Pop 0 *s TiruvaQCtgraTn 
(Clarendon PresB, 1900) pves a translation of lifl poems and the main events of 
Mb life. 
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the horses would shortly arrive ; and then, in one of those fits of CHAP. XV. 
playfulness wliioli so endear him to his adherents, the deity trans- MiEliJe. 
formed a nnmher of jackals into splendid horses and himself rode 
at their head into the town of Madura.* The PSndya king^s 
diaploasure vanished at the sight and Mdnikya-V&chakar was 
forgiven ; hut the same night the supposed horses all resumed 
tlioir original shapes, escaped from the royal stables and ran 
liowling through the Madura streets hack to their native jungles. 
M&nikya-V^oliakar was thrown into prison, hut Siva again inter- 
vouod and sent a mighty flood down the Vaigai which threatened 
to overwhelm the capital. The whole population was turned out 
to raise an embankment to keep hack the waters and every man 
and woman in the place was set to build a certain section of this. 

One aged woman could not complete her task quickly enough, so 
Sivti assumed the guise of a labourer and set himself to help her. 

At that moment the king came along to inspect the work and, 
seeing this section behindhand, struck the supposed cooly with his 
stif*k. N<^w Siva is the w^>rld, and when he was struck every man 
an<l w'oman in tlio world — the king himself included — felt the blow; 
and tho king thus knew that Siva was on the side of Mdnikya- 
VAchakar and at once released Ids minister. 

Mdnikya-Viichakar thereaft-er renounced mundane affairs, 
travel led. ronnd as an ascetic to the more famous shrines of the 
south, singing their praises iu tho polished verses which are even 
now recited in them, settled at length near Chidambaram, and 
finally attained bcatitndo within the shrine of the great temple 
there. 

In Ma<lnra lus memory is kept green at the festivals at the 
Miniikslii toinph?. Every year at the Xvanimfilam feast, tho 
story of tlio jackals is acted and a live jackal is brought into the 
t(‘mplo and lot loose with mnoh ceremony; and the people go 
in a body to a spot on the bank of the Yaigai near the mnnioi- 
y)al waterworks and similarly enact the story of the raising of 
tlio dam, one of tho temple priests taking tho part of Siva and 
shovelling earth and anotlier representing the Pdndya king and 
striking him. 
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CHAP. XT. Tins new tcilnk is surrounded witli liills. It is bounded on tlie 
HiiAKKdTTAi. greater part of its northern and eastern sides hj the Siruinalais and 
the AlagarmalaiSj and on much of its southern and western frontiers 
by the Ndgamalai, the end of the Andipatti range and a corner of 
the Lower Palnis, It is also well watered. Tho country round 
Vattilagundn is irrigated by the “almost perennial Manjal£r, and 
the Yaigai runs all along the southern part oE the taluk. The 
important Poranai and Ohittanai dams across this latter river are 
both situated within tho taint, and much of tho southern part, of it 
is irrigated by the Periyir water which the former of them renders 
available for cultivation. 

Detailed statistics for Nilakkottai are not yet available. Tlie 
more interesting villages in it are tlie following : — 

Ammayaiidyakkanur : Pour miles east of Nilakkottai and 
786 feet above the sea. Contains a chattram, a travellers’ bungalow 
and a railway rest-house, and is the station at whicli passengers 
for Kodaikanal alight — ^bullock-tongas taking thorn thence to 
Krishnama N^yak’s tope at the foot of the gliat^— and the jioint 
of export, for the produce of the Kannan Ddvan Hills in Travancore. 
The battle fought here in 1736 (see p. 58) decided tho fate of the 
N^yakkan dynasty and delivered its territories into tho hands of 
Chanda S^hib. 

The village is the chief place in the zamindari of the same 
name, which pays the fourth largest peshkash in the district and 
includes the plateau and the western slopes of the Sirumalai hills. 
Family tradition ^ says that the original ancestor of the zamindar’s 
femily was one Mdkkaya N^yakkan, who was owner of a palaiyam 
in the Vijayanagar country and commanded one of the detachments 
which accompanied Yisvanftha’s expedition thence to Madura 
in 1559 (see p. 41). For his services he was granted this estate 
and put in charge of one of the 72 bastions of the new Madura 
fort. His property appears originally to have included villages 
round V4dasand1ir and some rights over the pdlaiyam of Palliyap- 
panfiyakkanfir (KAvakk^patti), but when the Mysoreans took 

^ Full details regarding distances, charges, baggage and arrangements 
generally, -will be found in the South Indian Bailway Qv/ide. 

^ In pne of the Mackenzie MSS, 
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Dindignl the former were detached and the latter was made C. 
independent.^ During Haidar’s operations of 1765 against the Nii 
Dindigul poligars (see p. 70) the owner of Ammajan^yaKkanfir 
assisted him and so escaped the punishment which overtook most of 
his fellows. The estate was however sequestrated for arrears hj 
Tipn in 1788, hut restored hj the Company in 1790. In 1 796 the 
poligar gave trouble, declining either to pay up his arrears of 
peshkash or to keep the road to Madura free of dacoits, and the 
forfeiture of his property was proposed. 

The subsequent history of the family has been largely a 
chronicle of debt, mismanagement and litigation. In 1846 the 
propert.y was leased to M. Fanre de Fondolair, who built the 
bungalow the ruins of which stand a little to the north of the 
railway-station, started the planting of coffee on the Birumalais, but 
(according to a report by the Collector) dealt so oppressively with 
the ryots there that several of the hill villages were deserted and 
much land went out of cultivation. He died in 1853 (he is buried in 
the Eoman Catholic church at Madura) and in 1856 his claim against 
the estate was cleared oft' and the propert.y leased again to a Ohetti 
of Devakkottai.^ In 1870 another lease to one Adimlilam Pillai 
was executed, but tliis was afterwards set aside by the courts. A 
permanent sanad was granted for the zamindari in 1873. A 
subsequent gift of the estate to his wife made by a later zamindar 
in 1891 was set aside in 1894 by the High Court, which declared 
tlie property inalienable and impaidiblc.® The present proprietor, 
Ramasv4mi Nayakkan, succeeded in 1905. A decree for 1 J lakhs 
has been passed against him and a receiver has been appointed 
to take charge of the estate. 

‘ A peculiar custom called ddyMi jpattam regulates the succession 
to this pdlaiyam.* On the demise of the pdlaiyagfr for the time 
being, the estate devolves, not on his heir according to the Mitfikshara 
law, which, in the absence of a special custom, governs this part of 
southern India, not on the eldest son according to the rule of primoge- 
niture, which obtains in the other pdlaiyams in the district owned by 
persons of the Kamblar (T6ttiyan) caste, but on the ddyddi^ or cousin, 
of the deceased pdlaiyagdr who is senior in age and who is descended 
from one of the three brothers who originally formed a joint Hindu 
family. These three brothers were named (1) Petala Ndyak, (2) Oha- 
kala Ndyak, and (3) Ohinnaln Ndyak, and of the three branches 

^ Historical memorandum of 1796 in tho OoUeotor’s records. 

® Keoords in O.S. No. 13 of 1892 on the file of the West Snh-Conrt of 
Madnra. 

8 LL.H. (Madras), XVIU, 287 ff. 

* Ibid., 289. 
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OHAP. XV. springing from them tlie second is now extinct. Thus the class of 
KiLAxKdxTxi. kindred in which the heir has to he found is that of the descendants 
of the two branches, and the person to he selected as p«ilaiyagd.r from 
that class is the one who is tlio oldest or sonior in years.’ 

This onrions custom is accounted for hy the following tradition : 
One of the poligars, named Ponniya Ndyakkan, died, leaving a wife 
Kistnammfl. and an infant son Lakkayya. Hearing that her lato 
husband’s brother, Kdmayya ISTayakkan, was plotting to murder her 
and her child and seize the estate, Kistnammdl Ijad liiin assassinated. 
His wife Errammil was overcome with grief, committed mil on 
his funeral pyre, and pronounced a hideons curse against any direct 
descendant who should thenceforth succeed to the estate. The 
stone slab bearing representations of a man, a woi^an and a child 
which stands within the little enclosure a couple of liundrcd yards 
north-east of the railway-station, is said to mark the spot wlicre 
the mti was committed and is still paid periodical reverence by 
the zamindar’s family. 

Klllas6kharank6ttai : Population 3,02;3. Lies nine miles 
south-east of Nilakk6ttai at the foot of the southernmost spur of 
the Sirumalais. On this spur are two curious cavities in the rocks, 
opening one out of the othor, which liave at some time, for some 
unknown purpose, been roofed with a large mass of concrete and 
so formed into two chambers. Tho villagers liave always held 
that there was liidden treasure in these, and an old man who was 
90 years of age in 1887 related to the then Collector, Mr. E. Tumor, 
how sixty years before ho and some others had dug down 
into them. When they entered, tho foremost of the partly foil 
down and died, and, thinking that lie had been killed by a devil, 
they gave up the enterprise. Mr. Tumor reported the story to 
' Q-overnment, who directed him to examine the place with the 

Archaeological Superintendent. An entrance was dug into tlio 
chambers and the toe-ring and bones of the man above referred to 
(who had doubtless been suffocated by the foul air of tho place) 
were found, but nothing else. 

]V[6ttappatti : A village of 488 inhabitants belonging to the 
Ammayan^yakkanhr zamindari and lying six miles south of 
Nflakkdttai, on the south bank of the Vaigai. The Peranai dam 
(near which is a Puhlio Works department bungalow) lies partly 
within its lunits and partly in PiUaiy^mattam. 

About a mile north of M^ttupatti is a hill called Siddharmalai 
(' sages’ hilP) on the top of which is a very ordinary Siva shrine. 
A path running from this down the southern side of the hill leads 
to some odd sculptures representing a pair of feet, a balance, a 
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trident and other ohjeots enclosed in a rectangular border, above OHAP. XV. 
which is an inscription as yet undeoiphered. The spot is known N’ilab:k6xtai. 
locally as the Pancha Pindava pddam, or ^ feet of the fi^e 
Pandavas/ A little west of it are five ^ Pandava beds ^ of the 
usual description, round about which are more inscriptions. Near 
the Eannimdr kovil, lower down the hill, is cut upon the rook a 
figure of an armed man which is popularly declared to represent 
Karnppanas vdmi and is reverenced accordingly by the local Kalians. 

Tradition says that this hid was once the abode of sages and 
recluses and that they out these unusual figures about it. 

Nilakkottai ; A union of 5,269 inhabitants; head-quarters 
of the tahsildar of the taluk and of a sub-registrar ; contains a • 
chattmm. 

Tlie place was the chief village of the estate of the same 
name which was one of the 2') pdlaiyams of the Dindigul province. 

According to one oE the iMackeuKle MSS.^ the founder of the 
palaiyam came from the Vijayanagar country before the time of 
Visvandtha Ndyakkan and built the mud fort from which the 
village is named and the remains of which still stand about a 
(juarter oE a mile to the south of it. llis successors (sculptures 
of some o£ whom are still to be seen in the Alidbila Narasimha 
shriuo in the villuge) strengthened this fort, huilt temples and 
assisted iho Nayalvkans oE Madura in their military expeditions. 

Tlio history oE the ostato after Dindigul )»ocame a province of 
Mysore has already been reEerred to on pp. 70 and 183. 

After tho Coiiipany accpiircd the country, tlio poligar (Kulappa 
Ndyakkan) fell into arrears with his tribute, and in 1 795 his estate 
was accordingly resumed, llo then openly rebelled and on 11th 
Docombor 1798 attacked the Nilakkottai fort (one of tho strongest 
in all tho Dindigul country) with a force of six or eight thousand 
Kalians from tho Anaiyur country armed witli ^ small jingalls, 
matchlocks, spears, cudgels and bludgeons.' Messrs. Turnbull 
i, and Keys (one of wliom was inside tho forb at the time) give 
a graphic account of the affair in tho yurvoy Account. The fort 
was garrisoned with a (Munpany of sepoys under a subadar and 
300 aibhwndi peons under the talisildar, a Musalman. After some 
hotirs' liard figl)ting, they succeeded in putting the attackers to 
ilight. Tlio same night threo more companies of sepoys arrived 
fniin Dindigul, and the next day the Collector and another 
company from Madura. ^J'hcso pursued tho poligar, but failed to 
catcli liiiu. A reward of Es. 1,000 was then put upon his head, 
but with no better success. Threo years later, however, tho 


> Vol. II, 216. 
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poligar, dressed as a mendicant; presented himself before the 
Oolleotor, threw himself at his feet, and besought the protection 
of the Company. The Collector procured for him an allowance of 
80 pagodas a month and permission to reside in his former capital. 
In 1805 the then Collector (Mr. Parish) made OTer to him a large 
snm which had accrued to the estate during his absence from it, 
and with this he bought bach his old property and Vattilagundu 
as well. Seven years later, however, the peshkash on tliese was 
again in arrears and they were once more resumed. The poligar 
was granted an allowance and a descendant of his, who lives 
within the mouldering walls of the old fort, still draws a pension 
from Government. 

Sandaiytxr: Ten miles in a direct line south-west of Nilak- 
k6ttai ; population 460. Formerly the chief village of the estate of 
the same name, which was one of the 26 p&laiyams of Dindigul. The 
history of this property up to the time when the Oonxpany acquired 
that province has already been referred to on pp. 70 and 183. Tlie 
poligar, Qopia Ndyakkan, afterwards gave considerable trouble. 
In 1795 he laid claim to the pdlaiyain of Ddvadanapatti, the owner 
of which had just died, declined to pay any peshkash unless his 
claim was admitted, raised nearly 200 armed peons and plundered 
Yattilagnndu and Ganguvdrapatti. The Collector accordingly 
seized his estate and it was shortly afterwards formally sequestered. 

Solavauddn : A union of 13,556 inhabitants standing on 
the left bank of the Yaigai twelve miles north-west of Madura ; 
sub-registrar’s oflGloe^ railway-station. Tlie union includes the 
two villages of MuUipallam and Tenkarai which adjoin one another 
on the opposite bank of the river. 

Sdlavand^n is said to mean ^ the Oh6la came ’ and the old name 
of the village is shown by inscriptions to have been 01i6Wntaka- 
Ohaturv^dimangalam, the first part of which means ^ destruction 
to the Ohdlas.^ Hence tradition has it that the town was the 
scene of a defeat of the Ohdlas by the Pdndya kings of Madura, 
but when this occurred is not clear. The numerous inscriptions of 
Pdndya rulers in the Perumfil temple at Sdlavand^n and in the 
Mfilanitha shrine at Tenkarai seem to show that the village was a 
favourite with those monarchs. In 1666 Visvanatha’s imnister, 
Arya H^yakka Mudali (see p. ^2), brought a number of Ids caste- 
men (Tondaunandalam YeUflas) from near Oonjeeveram and settled 
them in S6lavand£n, building for them 300 houses, a fort and a 
temple and providing them with a guru, slaves, artisans and 
Paraiyans. Their descendants are even now found in considerable 
numbers in the place and are ohiefily congregated in a portion of 
it which is still called Mudaliyfirkdttai, or ^ the Mudaliyir^s fort/ 
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CHAP. XV. 
HxiiAKEdlTAI. 


T^rere tlien. similarly written on other palm-leaves and thrown 
into the Vaigai to see which would first sink. Those of the Jains 
quickly disappeared, hut those of Tiragndna floated away up- 
stream, against the current, until they were out of sight. This 
confirmed the king^s determination to have done with the Jains, 
and he impaled all who declined to become convertis to Saivism. 
Afterwards a search for Tiragndna’s leaves was made, and they 
were found in a grove of hilva trees, where also’ a Hngam 
was for the first time discovered. The king accordingly built 
a temple on the spot and round about it grew up the present village 
of Tiruvddagam. 

* Tiragndna Sambandhar’s math ^ in Madura town, a prominent 
building to the south-east of the temple, is said to be built on 
the site of an older math in which the saint stayed during this 
afEair and to have been afterwards called by its present name 
in celebration of this victory. It is now presided over by non- 
Brdhman Panddra-sannadhis, who appoint their own successors, 
and on its walls are the portraits of a long series of these 
individuals ; but tradition says that it was once a Brdhman institu- 
tion. In it is a small shrine dedicated to Tirugndna, before which 
the dd'Mxira morning and evening recite the sacred verses of 
the' saint. 

T6ttiyailk6ttai : Six miles weet-south-west of Nilakkdttai, 
population 190. Once the chief village of another of the 26 
pdlaiyams already several times mentioned (see pp. 70 and 183). 
It was eventually resumed again by the Company, apparently for 
arrears. As the name of the place implies, the poligar was a 
Tdttiyan by caste. The estate always suffered from its compara- 
tive propinquity to the marauding Kalians of Anaiyfir in the 
Tirumangalam taluk ^ one of its chiefs had once to flee from them 
and iu 1816 the poligar lived shut up in his fort to be secure 
from them. 

VattilagmLdu(aZm5Batlagundu)is a union of 10,665 inhabi- 
tants lying seven miles west of Nilakkdttai at the junction of the 
road from Pindigul with that between Ammayan&yakkanfir and 
Periyakulam. It is a regular place of halt on the journey from 
the railway to the latter and the Palni hills, and contains a local 
fund ohattram and a travellers^ bungalow. The latter looks west- 
wards over a stretch of rich paddy land and up to the Kodaikanal 
cliffs, and is one of the pleasantest halting-places in the district. 
The wet fields in these parts are watered by channels from the 
Manjaldr, which is an almost perennial stream, and the rice called 
Vattilagundu samb4’ is so much prized that the crop is said to 
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‘boaei.t in advance "before ever the seedlings are OHAl 

Vat tila«-u.tj.a.vi formerly boasted ‘ a considerable fort/ the twelve 
taMtu>na tancL five gates of -which were still standing when tte 
Hwrvt’v Aooou.n,t of 1815-16 was -written. In 1760 -this was the 
Hotxio sliarp fighting T^etween Haidar Ali^s troops from 
inn<li!ftil the forces of the Company in rader 

3ti|i»}ii4i}4)9u«Ml Y-^isufj the Commandant of the sepoys. The la r 

^ th« place in Jtdy, inafcmg a breach mth cannon and then 

it , \>xxt -were themselves at once attacked by reinforcements 

inm \ Their detachments outside the walls were toven 

? Htu^v MIX aw hard fighting, and subsequentLy the fort itseJ± 
frll ix Htixl^Toorn resistance. Shortly afterwar^ x 

Y iiu liin tixxxn was reinforced from Madura, and ^ 

f ** Win tslxo place. He was completely successM, the 

I ijiidif-ful foroos out of their camp, capturing their a ery an 

r I * > i JUT V* aittilagundu. 
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CHAP. TV. 
Palni. 


PALNI TALUK. 


This lies ia the north-west comer of the district and 45 per 
cent, of it is made up of zamindaris. It was formerly called the 
AiyampaUe taluk. Along the whole of its southern boundary run 
the Palni hills, and it slopes northwards away from these and is 
drained hy the three parallel rivers — Shanmuganadi, Nallatangi 
and Nanginji— which flow down from their slopes. The wet 
land under the first of these is some of the best in the district 
and as much as 8 per cent, of the irrigated fields of the taluk 
are assessed as highly as Es. 7-8- 0 and over per acre. Palni con- 
tains some patches of black soil, but red earth occupies a higher 
proportion of it than of any other taluk except MiSlfir. This land 
is much of it infertile, and nearly one-halE of the dry fields are 
assessed at as little as 12 annas and under per acre. Also, tlio 
taluk receives less rain than any other. Consequently in bad 
seasons it is poorly protected and it suffered severely in the great 
famine. In ordinary years it is saved by its numerous weUs, 
which water as much as nine per cent, of its irrigated area and 
the cultivation under which is carefully conducted, and only 9^ 
per cent, of the assessed land, a smaller figure than in any other 
taluk, is unoccupied. The chief crop is cholam, which is grown 
on nearly a third of the total cultivated area, and next come 
horse-gram and the smaller millets. 

Statistics relating to the taluk are given ia the separate 
Appendix. Below are accounts of its chief towns and villages : — 

Aiyarmalai) ‘the hill of the five,’ is a prominent height, 1,402 
feet above the sea, which rises abruptly from the surrounding 
country nine miles west of Palni and is crowned by a little 
shrine to Gan^sa. The people say it was a resting-place of the five 
P&ndava brothers, and hence its name. On the north-east side the 
rook of which it consists overhangs andfoiin a natural shelter 
160 feet long and 18 feet high. This has now been bricked up 
and formed into shrines for such popular deities as Draupadi and 
so on ; but it was doubtless originally a Jainhermitage, for above 
it, on the face of the overhanging rook, in a long horizontal line 
about 80 feet from end to end and arranged in six groups, are cut 
sixteen representations of the Jain tirthankaras, each some 
eighteen inches high, which constitute the best preserved relic of 
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the Jains in this district. Some of the tirthankaras are standing, 
others are seated ; some have a hooded serpent ahove their heads^ 
others one on either side ; some have the triple crown above their 
heads, others nothing at all ; some are supported on each side b 7 a 
person hearing a chdmarci (fly-whisk), others are unattended. 
Kound ahout them are out several short Vatteluttu inscriptionB, 
parts of which are defaced by lamp-oil. These have not so far 
Sioen translated. 

Ayakkudi : Four miles east of Palni. A union of 14,725 
inlmhitants and the chief village of the zamindari of the same 
name, This latter, which includes a considerable area on the 
Palni hills, is the second largest in the district, and the pro- 
pri(»tor of it is also owner of the large estate of Rettayamhddi. 

According to the tmditions of his family ^ his original ancestor 
(like those of other Tottiyan zamindars of the district, see p. 106) 
<|iutted the northern Deccan in the fifteenth century and came south 
into the territories of Vijayanagar. There he was granted a 
pdlaiyain near the well-known temple of Ahdbilam in the present 
Anantapur district, since when Ahdbilam (often corrupted into 
* Obila ’ and the like) has been a common name in the family. 

One of his doscoudants accompanied the expedition of Visva- 
luitha (p. 41) to Madura and was granted this estate and 
ai)pomted to the ohargo of one of the 72 bastions of the Madura 
fort. Ho built Palaya old*) Ayakkndi, and Pudu (‘new^) 
Ayakk\idi was founded some time afterwards. His successors 
built forts and villages, cleared the forest, kept the wild elephants 
from molesting pilgrims to Palni, brought the Kalians and other 
marau<ling peoples to order, constructed tanks and temples, and 
acroiiipaiiiod the Nfiyakkaiis of Madura on their various military 
f»xpeditions. 

'When tlu‘ (k)ni])any acquired the Dindigul province the estate 
was ill some way an appanage of the Palni pdlaiyam, and in 1794 
tlio two poligars were engaged in open hostilities. In 1795 
Ayakku<li was ordered to be detached and separately assessed, and 
in (‘onsoquoncG the Palni poligar openly rebelled and Ayakkudi 
bc‘gan arming. The latter chief was eventually arrested andoon- 
finod in tlio Dindigul fort. In 1790 the estate was handed hack 
to the family, and t(‘a years later the then head of it purchased 
Kottayainbadi at a sale for arrears of revenue. 

Both jiroportiies woro included for many years among the 
‘unsettled pdlaiyams’ of the district (see p. 194). They were 

» KaokeMie MSS., Local Records, toI. 4(2, 4.40, and Wilson, 417, 
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MABXTBA. 


OHAP. XT. managed by the Court of Wards from 1861 to 1860 during the 
Paini, minority of the then proprietor J inakirdma Ndyakkan. He died 
in 1868 and his paternal uncle, Mnttukondama N^yakkan, suc- 
ceeded. In 1872 this man turned ascetic and resigned the 
property to his eldest son, Ahdbila Kondama. The next year 
this latter was granted a permanent sanad for this estate and for 
Uettayamb^di. Thereafter, he rapidly fell deeply in debt and in 
1879 he leased the property to the Ohettis for nineteen years. 
Later on he transfeired the estates to a nephew; but a son 
(Ahdbila Kondama NAyakkan) who was subsequently born to him 
contested the transfer in the courts and was eTentually placed in 
possession by a decree of the Privy Council in 1900. The prop- 
erty has since been again mortgaged (with possession) to a 
Ohetti. 

The onstoms at the succession of a new heir are curious. When 
the zamindar is on his death-bed the heir is bathed and adorned 
with flowers and jewels, is taken to the dying man, and receives at 
his hands the insignia of ownership. He then goes in a pro- 
cession with music and so on to a mantapam, where he holds a 
lev^e and is publicly pronounced the rightful successor. He is 
not permitted to see the corpse of his predecessor nor to exhibit 
any sign of grief at his death. 

Idaiyankottai : Lies on the northern frontier of the taluk 
* and on the left bank of the NangAnji some 21 miles by road from 
Dindigul; population 3,044. In 1815 remains of its old fori, a 
construction about 200 yards square defended by sixteen bastions, 
were stiU visible close to the river. 

It is the chief village of the impartible zamindari of the same 
name. According to the family traditions among the Mackenzie 
MSS,, the original ancestor of this family (like these of several 
others of the zamindafs of this district) came to Madura with 
VisvanAtha (p. 41) and for his services was granted this estate and 
placed in charge of one of the bastions of the Madura fort. The 
history of the estate in the eighteenth century has already been 
referred to on pp. 70 and 188, from which it will be seen that it 
escaped the numerous resumptions and restorations which were 
the usual lot of its fellows, and was one of the four of the 26 
pAlaiyams of Dindigul which were not under attachment at the time 
that the Company acquired that province in 1790. It formerly 
belonged to the district of Aravaknrichi in Coimbatore, and was 
added to Dindigul by Haidar Ali. 

In 1792 the then poligar gave the English some trouble, 
settiiig out to plunder in the Coimbatore district, and Mr. Hurdis 
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was obliged later on to restime tlie estate for arrears. These were chap, xv* 
afterwards paid, and the estate was restored. Thereafter for many Palni. 

years it was one of the ^ unsettled p£laiyanis ^ of the district and it 

was not granted a permanent sanad untfl. 1871, when Mnttn 
Venkatddri Niyakkan was the proprietor. This man died in 1872 
and his son Lakshmipati followed him and held the estate irntil 
his death on 8rd October 1902. His son and heir was then a minor 
fourteen years old, and the estate was accordingly taken under the 
management of the Court of Wards, which is still administering it. 

Kalay amutt'dr : Three miles west of Palni on the Udamalpet 
road ; population 5,499^ 

In 1856, 63 gold coins of Augustus and other Eoman emperors 
were found in a small pot buried in the ground near the Shanmu- 
ganadi here, ^ A mile west of the village, on the southern side of 
the road, are a few kistvaens of the usual kind and size in fair 
preservation, and there are eight more to the north of Ohinnakala- 
yamuttdr, on either side of the road. These latter are propitiated 
by the villagers, especially in cases of diflSoult labour ; they are 
daubed with the usual red and white streaks of paint and in front of 
them are some of the little swings which are so often placed before 
shrines in gratitude for favours received. 

Kirailiir : Ten miles north of Palni ; population 3,973. 

A prosperous village lying in the valley of the Shanmuganadi and 
inhabited largely by R&vutans, who grow betel under the river 
channel, trade with the Coimbatore district and keep several of the 
bazaars in Ootacamund. It is an ancient place, and the inscriptions 
on tho Siva temple to the east of it record grants by 0h61a kings 
who flourished as long ago as 1063 A.D. 

Mdmbdrai ; A small impartible zamindari of only three 
villages which lies on the northern frontier of the taluk 21 miles 
north-east of Palni. There is no village of the name. 

According to one of the Mackenzie MSB., the original ancestor 
of the zamindar’s family, about whose prodigious personal strength 
several falmlous tales are narrated, was granted the p&laiyam 
by Visvandtha Ndyakkan (see p. 42) and afterwards accom^ed 
tlie later Ndyakkan rulers of Madura on several of thetr mihtary 


expeditions, .... 

^.Mlo osiato once belonged to the Aravakurichi district o 
Ooimbatoro, hut was transferred ty Haidar All to Dindigtd and 
fonned ono of the 26 pdlaiyams comprised in that provmce when 
it was acquired by the Company in 1790. Its history up to that 
year has been referred to on pp. 70 and 183. 


^ »vii, 114, 
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OHAP. X7. Thereafter it remained for a long while one of the ‘unsettled 
Palni. p&laiyams’ of the district, and it was not granted a permanent 
sanad until 187 '3. The pi’esent proprietor’s name is V enkatardma 
N&yakkan and he lives in Attapanpatti. He sucoeeded in 1888 on 
the death of his father, Kumdra Kathiraya Ndyakkan, in August 
of that year. As he was then only eight years old, the estate 
remained, until he attained his majority, under the management of 
the Court of Wards. 

Falui : Head-qnai’ters of tflxe taluk and a municipality of 
17,168 inhahitants. The proposals which have been made regard- 
ing the improvement of the water-supply of the ])lace are referred 
to in Chapter XIV. The town is known throughout the south of 
the Presidency for its temple to Subrahmanya referred to below. 
It is the head-quarters of the tahsildar and stationary sub-magis- 
trate and of a sub-registrar, and contains a hospital, several 
chattrams, and a ti*avellers’ bungalow belonging to the temple 
authorities. It has always been a groat centre of trade with 
Coimbatore on the one side and the Palni Hills on the other. 

Palni is one of the most charmingly situated places in all the 
district, standing 1 ,068 feet above the sea on the edge of the great 
Vydpuri tank and looking across this towards the mouths of the two 
largest valleys in the Palais and the bold cliffs which separate them. 
Praming the eastern side of this beautiful prospect, rises the steep? 
rooky hill (450 foot high) on the top of which is built the famous 
temple to Rubiulimauya in his form Dandaya<ihapAni, or ‘the 
bearer of the baton.’- llonnd this hill runs a sandy road adorned 
at intervals with many mantapams, several of which contain great 
stone images of the peacock, the favourite vehicle of Subrahmanya, 
Up it, is built a winding flight of stone stops on which are cut the 
names and foot\>rints of many devotees, and which is flanked at 
frequent intervals by mantapams and lesser shrines, and crowded in 
typically oriental fashion with pilgrims passing up and down to the 
temple, bogging ascetics^ smeared with holy ash, a few gorgeous 
peacocks and many most impudent monkeys. A story is told^ 
about Queen Mangammdl of Madura and these steps. One day 
when she was going up thorn, she came upon a young man who, 
perceiving n 'treated in confusion. She called out graciously to 
him h'wtikiU ! or ‘ Pray wait !’ and ho and his sons’ sons thereafter 
always took this word as their name. At night the path is lighted 
at intervals with lamps (a favourite form of showing devotion to 
the god is to maintain one of these for a certain period) and the 
effect from below is most pioturesquo. 


^ Indiem Antiquary , 'z, 366. 
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^ *'^^’^‘fcooturaIly, tLe building on the top of the rook is not OHAP. XT 
there being no sculpture in it which is above the Paini. 

4-.J It consists of the usual outer wall enclosing a central 

t,.. HTuix-rounded by smaller buildings and entered from the west 

iJT^^teway beneath a brick and plaster gopwam. The best 
'' ^ | climb is the view of the great Palni Hills and the 

-^‘viltd-vation 

Spread like a praying-carpet at the foot 
Of those divinoflt altars. 

fiuling of the evening light of a quiet October day across 
^ rice-fiolds, the groves of palms and the vast, silent range 

' ' > « 1 c 1 iss a meinonible sight. Tlie belt below the hills, though vory 
+.lao eyo, is exceedingly malarious; and Aiyampalle (which 
I ^txve its name to this talnk) and Jialasainudram (once the 
‘ ^ 4 All 4 i residence of the poligtir of Palni referred to later) are now 

* fat cli^serted, their fields l)eing tilled by people who live in 

I' li i itrni return homo every evening. 


*' 1 ^ 1 1 sthala purdna of Palni gives the widely known legend 
»* r* i J *^ 8 * the founding of this temple : Agastya, the famous rishi, 

• * > ’iit 1 M I the hill Sivagiri on which the shrine stands and tho neigh- 
r. itsg slightly lower, ominenco now called Idumbamnalai ; did 

on them for some time ; nnd then went to Mount Kaildsa 
\ init Siva. On his return to his homo at the southern end of 
Wostern Q-lidts, lie sent Iris demon-servant Idumban to bring 
< two hills thither. Idumban fixed them to either end of a 

^ Ctlie pole by which burdens arc slung across the shoulder) 

! 3 . f w 1 1 on ho began to lift tliem he found that Idumbaumalai went 
«j 1 1 i »i tlxo air wliile Sivagiri remained immovable. Thinking the 
iianst bo too heavy ho put two big boulders (still to be seen) 
,»r* t top of tho former to make the balance bettor. Sivagiri, 
« V o r, was still immovable, so he went to it to see what was 

11 


M oAxxiwhile, on Mount Kailasa, Siva had offered a pomegranate 
wliioliever of his two sons, Subrahmanya and Gandsa, could 
tri*AVc^l around the world the quicker. Subrahmanya mounted his 


and sot off at a great pace, but Ganesa (whose elophant- 
i tbXid portly figure handicapped him heavily in such a contest) 

4 « »» » Ic "fcla ought and then walked slowly round his father and claimed 
f was all-in-all lie had by so doing travelled round the 

^rUl €i."n.d won the fruit. Siva admitted his contention and gave 
tilxe pomegranate. Subrahmanya eventually completed his 
wroth when he heard how he had been 
» t wv" £f>“*>©d. His father attempted to console him by sa3dng Pedant^ 


39 
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CHAP. XT ^ thou art thyself a fruit/ (vheiice the name of this to'wii), but he 
Palni. went angrily away to TiruvCyinaiigucIi (near the foot of Siyagiri, 
where there is now a considerable temple) and later on to Siyagiri 
itself. 

When Idumban went to this hill to see why it would not move, 
Suhrahmanya was there and was much annoyed at being disturbed. 
He accordingly slew Idumban. Agastya, howeyer, hurried up and 
at his intercession* the god restored the demon-servant to life and 
promised that iu future the first worship on the hill should always 
he performed to him. This is still done — at the little temple to 
Idumhan which stands about half way up the steps leading to the 
top of Sivagiri. 

This story in the Bihala ^urdna explains why pilgrims to this 
Palni temple very generally bring with them a Tcdi?adi on their 
shoulders. The custom has since, however, been copied at many 
other shrines to Subrahmanya. The tale also shows, what is in 
other ways clear, that the I^uv^vinangudi temple is older than 
that on Sivagiri. This latter is, indeed, a comparatively 
modem erection. A MS. in the Mackenzie collection, which is 
confirmed by local accounts, states that a Oanarese non- Brahman 
XJdaiy^r first set up a small shrine on Sivagiri, and that for some 
time he conducted the worship in it. Eventually, in the time 
of Tirumala N4yaktan, he was induced by that ruler^s general 
E^mappayya, who visited this town, to hand over to the Brahmans 
the actual performance of the pfija, and was given in return certain 
duties of superintendence and a right to receive certain annual 
presents and to shoot off^ at the Dasara festival, the arrow which 
symbolises Subrahmanyans victory over Idumban. His descendants 
Imve ever since performed this rite. Many of them are buried at 
the foot of the steps leading up to the hill. The present heir of 
the femily, Bh6ganitha Pulipp£ni P^tra Udaiy^r, is a minor. 

The Tiruv^vinangudi shrine is now being completely rebuilt 
by the Chettis, and the new sculpture in it, executed in the fine- 
grained granite quarried on Idumbanmalai, is excellent. ^I'here is 
also good modern stone-work in the Siva temple in the middle of 
the town itself, but much of this has been pitiably defaced by the 
greasy oblations which have been poured over it. 

Pflgnms come to the shrine on Sivagiri from all over the 
Presidency smd especially from the West Coast. As has been 
said, they usually bring Mvadts with them. Milk and other offer- 
ings are carried in sealed vessels on either end of these, and the 
former is duly poured over the god’s image. Fanciful stories are 
current telling how the milk keeps sweet for days and weeks on the 
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journey ’when’brought for tliis sacred purpose, and How fish cooked CHAP. XV. 
for the god when the pilgrim sets out leap alive from the sealed Palsi. 
vessels when they are opened for the first time "before the shrine. 

Messrs. Turnbull and Keys* Survey Account of 1816-16 says 
that in those days if by any chance the milk and so on brought np 
in the sealed kdvadis were foundinot to be fresh, it was held to be 
a sign of the impiety of the pilgrim, who was expected to atone by 
severe bodily penance. Penances are still in feshion at the shrine. 

Pilgrims occasionally take a vow to wear a ‘month-lock* for 
several days before going to the temple.' This instrument consists 
of a piece of silver wire which is driven through hoth cheeks, 
passes through the mouth and is fastened outside, in front of the 
face. Another similar ordeal consists in passing a small skewer 
through the tip of the tongue. 

Oariously enough, Musalmans also believe in the efficacy of 
prayer to this shrine. JRdvutans go to the little door at the 
back (east) of it and make their intercessions and offer sugar in 
the mantapam immediately inside this. They explain their action 
by saying that a Musalman fakir, called Palni B^va, is huried 
within the shrine. 

Palni was formerly the capital of an extensive estate of the 
same name which was one of the 26 pdlaiyams included in the 
Dindigul province at the tiin-e of its acquisition by the Com- 
pany in 1790, According to one of the Mackenzie MSS.,^ the 
original founder of the family was a relation of the ancestor 
of tlio Ayakkudi poligar and came with him from Ahdbilam 
in Anantapur. ‘Sinndba' Ohinna Ahdbilam) is a name of 
frequent 000 urrence in the family. He was given an estate by 
Visvatiatlia Nayakkan and put in charge of one of the 72 bastions 
of Madura. He founded the foiti of B^lasamudram, just south of 
Palni, which was thereafter the residence of the family , and he and 
liis successors did much for the extension of the Pahu temple and 
the improvement of the country. The more recent^ history of 
the palaiyam has already been referred to on pp. 70 and 183 
above. Daring his expedition of 1755 Haidar Ali plundered 
it of everything valuable and compelled its owner (who had fled) 
to agree to pay a fine of 1,75,000 chakrams. A^er the British 
took the country the then poligar, T^Uyudha Nayakkau, gave a 
groat deal of trouble. In 1792 he was plundering in the Coimbatore 
district; in 1794 he was engaged in open hostilities with his 
neighbour Ayakkudi, who was in some way dependent upon him ; 
and in the next year he took umbrage at a proposal of Government 

^ Local Keoordfl, vol. 42, 499, and Wilson, 417. 
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CHAP, XV. to detaot ttis latter estate and assess it separately, and was reported 
Painl to have armed 1,000 men and to be marching on B6din^yakl:an6r, 
On the 7th October 1795 Captain Oliver surprised and captured 
him in his fort at Bilasamudram ; and the achievement was con- 
sidered of snoh importance that Oliver and his detachment were 
thanked in general orders and the jemadar of the part»y was 
promoted and given a gold medal inscribed ^ Courage and Fidelity. 
By G-ovemment, 7th October 1795.^ ^ 

A week later the poligar, nothing abashed, wrote the Collector 
an indignant letter complaining that Captain Oliver had attacked, 
wounded and confined him, just because he wouldn^t pay his 
peshkash. In November, however, the OoUeotor was warned that 
a plan was afoot to kidnap him and keep him in confinement as 
a hostage for V41liyndha^s release; in December Captain Oliver 
reported that the pohgar^s Aiyangar ^ pradhini ’ (chief minister) 
had attacked him in Palni with 800 men ; and in the next montli 
this man had to be driven off by a force from Dindigul under 
Colonel Cnppage. In 1796 the estate was forfeited for this rebel- 
lion, andVfl^yudha was confined on the Dindigul rock and 
subsequently deported to Madras, where he eventually died. But 
as late as 1799 Virfip^kshi, Kannivadi and other poligars were 
conspiring to reinstate his son, Vy^ipuri, as chief of Palni. 

Bettayamb^tdi : A zamindari lying to the west of Palni 
town and including a considerable area on the slopes of Palni liills. 
According to one of the Mackenzie MSS.^ the original founder 
of the family (who were Tdttiyans by caste) fled (with the ancestors 
of the Palni and Ayakkudi poligars) from the Musalmans of the 
north, because these wanted to marry the girls of his casto^ aud 
took service under the Vijayanagar kings. Like tho founders of 
other zamindaris in this district, he afterwards accompanied Vis- 
vanitha on his expedition against Madura and for his services was 
granted an estate. His son did much for the temple on Aivarmalai 
above mentioned, clearing the way up to it, establishing a water- 
pandal for the refreshment of pilgrims and granting tlio inam 
(still in existence) for the upkeep of the worship in it. llis 
successors built Old Eettayambdidi aud New Eettayambddi (to 
the south of P^ppanpatti), both of which have now disappeared. 
The later history of the estate ^has [already been referred to on 
p. 183. It was in some way dependent upon the Palni pfilaiyam 
and in 1795 it was paying an annual tribute to the poHgar 
thereof. When Palni was forfeited for rebellion in 1796, it was 

^ Wilson’s History of the Madras Army, ii, 249. 

* No. 17-6-62. 
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accordingly placed under the management of the Collector. Ton 
years later it escheated for failure of heirs (other ’accounts say 
it was resumed for arrears) and was sold. It was bought by the 
then poligar of Ayakkudi and still belongs to his descendants. 
But, like the rest of his property, it has now been leased to the 
Ohettis. A permanent sanad for it was granted iu 1873. 

V61'dr : A village of 4,224 inhabitants lying about ten miles 
east of Palni, which gives its name to a small zamindari which 
was granted a permanent sanad in November 1871 but, since it 
was not in existence prior to the passing of Regulation XXY of 
1802, has not been scheduled as impartible and inalienable in the 
Madras Impartible Estates Act, 1 904. The present owner of the 
estate, whose name is Porumil Ndyakkan, lives in Sattirapatti (a 
hamlet of T416r which contains a sub-registrar's office, a ohattram 
and a bungalow belonging to tho zamindar in which i.ravellors 
are permitted to halt) and is commonly known in consequence as 
'the Sattirapatti zamindar.’ The history of the propei’ty has 
already been referred to on pp. 195-6. In 1806 it was sold 
for arrears and was bought by the ancestor of the present 
holder. 

Virlipikslii : Tiios 13 miles east. o£ Palni on tlie hank o£ 
the Nang&nji ; population 1,911. It possesses tho biggest 
weekly market in tlio d istrict, people from tho adjoining Lowor 
Palnis flocking to it in largo nninhors and exchanging the produce 
of thoir villages for the noooasarios whicdi the hill country does 
not provide. Adjoining tho market is tlie Jj’orest rost-houso, and 
in front of this stands a slirino to Karuppan which is equipped 
with oven more than tho usual number of pottery horsos, etc., and 
of woodon swings. Close by, a road two miles long leads to the foot 
of the I’aluis aud from tlira ond of tins a mncli-nsod patli runs up 
tho slopes to PdchaUir aud oth(>r hill villages. Another path 
branches cIT to the two falls of tho Nangdnji {Kil tnlokuttu aud 
Mil talahUtu, os they arc called) tlio upper of which is so promi- 
nent from tho main rood to Palni. They are worth seeing. Tlio 
lower one is only some 30 feot high, hut the force of the water 
flowing over it is strikingly indicated hy the big pot-holes on its 
brow and the deep pool below. Bound about it are several little 
ruined temples to the seven Kannim&r (virgin goddesses) and 
other deities, which aro almost overgrown, now, with jungle. 
Above it, tho river is turned into a channel ingeniously carried, 
hy blasting and walling, along the steep side of the hill and 
thence to the Porumdlkulam. Alongside this channel runs the 
path to the higher fall. This is a wild spot. The river winds 
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CHAP. XV. down a deep wooded cleft in the great hills and at length tumbles 
Paini. over a sheer oliflEof solid rook 150 feet high into a very deep 
rook pool. The olifE consists of a black stone which is oddly 
marbled with white streaks, has been curiously chiselled in several 
places by the great force of the water, and the clefts in which are 
tenanted by mauy wild bees and blue pigeons. Beneath it, are 
more rooks, marbled in several colours and worn to a glassy 
smoothness by the river. Even when little water is passing over 
it, this fall is worth a visit and when the Nanginji is in flood the 
scene must be most impressive. As the only good path leads up 
the bed of the river, it would not then however, be an easy place 
to approach. 

Virdpdkshi was once the chief village of one of the 26 pdlaiyams 
which made up the Dindigul province when it came into the 
possession of the Company in 1790. The ruins of the ‘ palace ^ of 
the old poKgars may still be seen to the east of the road already 
mentioned which runs to the foot of the hills. Captain Ward^s 
Survey Account and one of the Mackenzie MSS.^ give the early 
history of their family. The founder of it was one of the Tdttiyans 
who fled to Yijayanagar in the circumstances already narrated on 
p. 106 above, came to Madura with Visvan^tha's expedition, and 
was granted an estate for his services, A later head of the family 
assisted Tixumala Ndyakkan of Madura against the Musalmans 
and was granted the following assortment of rewards, which 
compares oddly with the unsubstantial honoiirs accorded to 
present-day warriors : ' An ornament for the turban ; a single- 
leaved golden torie or diadem ; a necklace worn by warriors ; 
a golden bangle for tho right leg ; a chain of gold ; a toe-ring of 
gold ; a palanquin with a lion’s face in front ; an elephant with 
a howdah or castle ; a camel with a pair of naggars of metal ; a 
horse with all its caparisons ; a day torch ; a white ensign ; a 
white nmbrella ; an ensign with the representation of a boar ; a 
green parasol ; white handkerchiefs to be waved ; white fleecy 
flapping sticks.’ 

Another of the line had a vision telling him that the pool 
below the Kil talahjuttv. was a favourite bathiug-place of the 
seven Kannimdr, and so he built the shrine to them there. 
He also made tho Perum^lkulam, and doubtless the ingenious 
channel to it already mentioned. His descendants founded 
Piohalflr and other villages on the hills and effected many similar 
improvements. 

* ^ Iiooal Eeoords, vol. 4«2, 495, and Wilion, 41 V. 
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In 1765 Haidar attacked the place heoanse the poligar ■was 
in arrears with his tidbnte, and imposed a fine of 75,000 ohak- 
ramfl upon it. The hiter history of the estate has already been 
referred to on pp. 70 and 183. Narrated in detail, it would 
be found to consist chiefly of resistance to the authorities and 
quarrels ■with the neighbouring pilaiyams. Alter the Company 
obtained the country the poligar, Knppala N4yakkan, grew 
particularly contumacious. In 1795 he claimed possession of 
Eannividi, the owner of which had just then died, and rejected 
the Collector’s customary presents and barred his march into this 
part of the country. The next, year he annexed 22 villages to which 
he had no right. With the weakness which characterised its deal- 
ings with the poligars in those days, Government not only did not 
punish him for this, but act.ually said he might keep the mesne 
profits up to the date when he (at last) handed them back. This 
leniency did not cause him to mend his ways and in 1801 Colonel 
Innes, who then commanded at Oindigul, had to march against 
him in force.’ On the Slst March Vir^fip^kshi and two adjoining 
strongholds were taken without loss and tlie poligar fled. On 
the 27th his horses, baggage and clophants were seized at Vada- 
kidu (on the hills to the east of Virfip^kshi) and on the 4th 
May ho himself was captured. Ward’s Survey Account says 
that he and his accomplices wore hanged on a low Jiill near Ddva- 
ddnapatti (7 miles east of Periyakulam) on gibbets the remains of 
which were still visible at the time when he wrote (1821). The 
Mackenzie MSS. say the hanging took place in Virfipikshi 
and that 22 memhors of the family wore confined on the 
Dindigul rock. The pdlaiyam was forfoitod. Some descendants 
of the poligar still draw an allowance from Government. 

1 History of Madm Army, iii, 30-2. 
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PERITAKULAM TALUK. 


This was once called tke Teiitarai taluk. It is the "biggest in 
Madura, "but muoli of it consists of hill and forest and more than 
half (a higher proportion than in any other taluk) is made up of 
zamindaris. It lies in the south-western comer of the district and 
its limits correspond with those of the beautiful Kambam and 
Varushan^d valleys referred to on page C above. A long, narrow 
strip of country, running north-east and south-west, is completely 
shut in by the Palnis and the Travancore hills on the north and 
west, and by the Varushanad and Andipatti range on the east, 
Down the centre of this run the Suruli and the Vaigai, and the 
Periy^r water which now flows into the former of these has 
conferred great prosperity upon the southern part of the taluk, 
much fresh land being brought under wet cultivation and two crops 
being grown on existing rice-land where only one was formerly 
possible. Over two-fifths of Periyakulam (a higher proportion 
than in any other taluk except Tirumangalam) is covered with 
black soil, but the land rises rapidly away from the rivers in the 
centre of the taluk and these higher portions consist of red land 
which can only be irrigated from weUs. Some of this (that round 
about .^dipatti, for example) is dotted with boulder-strewn 
granite hills rising out of wide expanses of dry crops, and bears 
the most striking resemblance to parts of the Mysore plateau. At 
present cholam occupies a larger area than paddy, and over a fifth 
of the assessed land (a higher percentage than in any other taluk) 
is unoccupied. The density of the population is also lower than 
anywhere else, but this is largely due to the existence within the 
taluk of so much hill and forest, and the proportional increase in 
the number of the inhabitants both in the decade 1891-1901 and 
in the thirty years ending with 1901 was higher than in any other 
part, of the district. The recent opening out of the neighbouring 
Travancore hills to the cultivation of tea, coffee and cardamoms 
has doubtless had much to do with this growth, as the estates 
export their produce through this taluk and draw most of their 
labour and supplies from it. 

Statistics regarding Periyakulam appear in the separate 
Appendix to this book. The more interesting places in it are the 
f ohowing ; — 
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S Eight miles south- V7est of Periyaikalam on.' CHAP, XV- 
the road to Uttamapdlaiyam j population 6,436. Less thfm two Peeiti^ 
miles south of it the 'f^niyir and SuruJi meet, and, after flowing 
together another two miles, join the Yaigai. About a mile south 
of the village, at the junction of the main road with the lesser lines 
leading to Bodinayalckan^ir and Usilampatti, is the rapidly rising 
village of Teni, wliich ton years ago consisted of little besides the 
chattram originated by the Tdvarain zamindar which is stiH its 
principal building, but now possesses the biggest weekly market 
in all the taluk. 

Andipatti : Ten miles in a direct line south-east from Periya- 
kulain on the road from Teni to Usilampatti ; population 7,899 ; 
contains a chattram, a dispensary and a Siva temple of some 
celebrity in which are inscriptions. It has given its name to the 
rango of hills to the east of it, but otherwise is not interesting. 

Tlio land on all sides of it is under dry cultivation, a paddy-field 
being a rarity. 

Anumandanpatti : Two miles south-west of Uttamap^laiyam, 
on the road to tho Periyar ; population 2,692. About a quarter 
of a mile south-oost of tho village and oast of the road, in the 
middle of a small grove, stands a sculptured stoue slab which is 
called annamdrhal, or ‘ tho brothers’ stone.’ It is between three 
and four feet high and boars a representation of two armed men. 

Facing it is a second stoiio on which are a few Tamil letters, 
alniosL obliterateil. Tlio villagers say that the brothers were two 
Maravuns. Tlioy found out that their sister was cariying on an 
intrigue with a man of another caste, lay in wait for her as she 
was coining l)ack from visiting liim, and slew first her and then 
thoiiiselvcs. Tho stone facing the sculptured slab is supposed to 
reproBont tlio sister. Tho stonos are now regularly worshipped 
and on tho trees around tlicm are hung bundles of paddy placed 
thoro by grateful ryots as a thanksgiving for good harvests. 

BodindyaJkkautir : Lies fifteen miles in a straight hne 
soutli-west of Periyakulam at tho mouth of a deep valley between 
the Pulnis and tho Travancore Hills down which flows the almost 
perennial Toniyiir. It is a union of 22,209 inhabitants and the 
hcad-quartors of a sub-rogisti-ar (wlio is also a magistrate under the 
Towns Nuisances Act) and of tho zamindari of the same name. 

Tlio iown is a rapidly-growing place, the population having 
increased hy 20 per cent, in tho decade 1891-1901 and by 69 per 
cent, in tho thirty years following 1871. This is due to the fact 
that through it passes the track which goes north-westwards np 
the narrow v alloy of Kdttakudi to the foot of the Travancore 

40 
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hiUs and to tte bottom of the wire ropeway which has been erected 
by the important company which has opened out so much land 
for tea, coffee, and cardamoms on the Kannan D4van hills in 
Travancore. All the produce of these estates passes down the 
ropeway and through Bddinfiyakkaulir to the milway at Amma- 
yanfiyakkan’hr, and nearly all the grain and other necessaries 
required for the numerous labourers and staff on the properties 
goes up to the hills by the same route. A proposal to constitute 
the town a municipality has been negatived, see p. 221. 

The Bddin^yakkaniir estate is one of the most anciont in all 
the district. According to the traditions of the family, its original 
founder, a T6ttiyan named Ohakku Ndyakkan, emigrated to this 
part of the world from Gooty in Anantapur district early in the 
fourteenth century, to avoid the Musalmans of the Deccan wlio 
were then passing southwards. A long list of his many successors 
is still preserved. He is reputed to have first come to tlic notice 
of the powers in this country by slaying a ferocious wild boar for 
the destruction of which the llaja of Travancore, who then ruled 
in these parts, had long in vain offered a large reward. He over- 
came it in single combat and brought it half alive and half dead 
to the Rdja, who was so delighted with his prowess that he gave 
him many presents and marks of honour, and conferred this estate 
upon him on condition tliat 100 pons should be paid eacli time the 
succession devolved on a new hoir. This sign of vassalage has 
survived down to modern times, and wlienever a new zamindar of 
Bddinayakkanur succeeds, he sends a present of money to the 
Mahardja of Travancore and receives in return a gold bangle and 
other gifts. On the last of these occasions (in 1879) an elephant 
was added to tliese. 

Ohila Bodi Nayakkan, wlio is said to have come into the 
property in 1487, similarly attained fame by his personal strength 
and bravery. lie overcame one MaUa Khan, an athlete who was 
champion of all the Vijayanagar territory, and the then king 
conferred many fresh honours upon him and directed that his 
estate should be known thenceforth as Bddinayakkantar. After 
Yisvandtha (p. 41) had conquered the Madura country, the then 
poligar, Bangdru Muttu, was appointed to the charge of one of the 
bastions of the new fort at its capital. He was of a devout dispo- 
sition and did much for the Siva temple at Periyakulam, building, 
among other additions, the porch which is still called the B6dind- 
yakkandr noiantapam. Another of the line who is still remembered 
is the Edju N ayakkan who succeeded in 1642. A representation of 
him is sculptured in the local Subrahmanya temple and his portrait 
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appears in fclie entrance liall of the zamindar’s palace. He was so CHAP. XV. 
deYout that when a blind girl went to the goddess Mindkshi at Pkbita- 
Madura and prayed to have her vision restored, that deity gave her 
hack the sight of one eye and told her to go to Eaju Nayakkan 
to get the other cured. The poligar’s faith was such that he was 
able to work this miracle, and he was ever afterwards known as 
Ean-kodntta Raju, or ^ Raja the eye-restorer/ 

These ancient fables are merely a specimen of more which 
might bo added to sliow the antiquity of the family and the esti- 
mation in which it once was held. Its subsequent doings have 
sometimes been loss exemplary. After the Dindigul country fell 
into the power of Mysore, the then poligar refused to pay tribute 
and in 17o5 ho was attacked by Haidar Ali and forced to floe. 

His estate was confiscated. Its later history up to the acquisition 
of tho Dindigul country by the Company in 1790, when it formed 
one of tho 26 Dindigul palaiyama, has already been referred to 
onp. 183. In .1705 the then poligar, Tirumala Bodi Nayalckan, 
aided by liis neighbour of Vadakarai, resisted tho Collector’s 
march through tliis part of the district and fired upon his 
peons. He was reported to have armed over 600 men. Ho 
subsequently repented and was restored to favour and in 1807 
we find his son helping Eons Peter (see p. 259) in liis elephant- 
shooting expeditions and being presented in return with a gold 
jewel and an oJopliant-oalf, Thereafter tho estate remained for 
many years one of the ‘ unsettled palaiyams ^ referred to on p, 194, 

In tho fifties of tho last century the then poligar, Bangdru Tim- 
mala Bodi, built tho existing most elTectiv© aniout across tho 
T^niyar, and lie also made tho tank which bears his name and tho 
zamiudars’ present palace. He died in October 1862, leaving an 
infant son Kamaraja Pandya, and tlie estate was under tho Court 
of Wards until tho boy attained his majority in October 1879, 

Ho was granted a permanent sanad for liis property in 1880. He 
is remembered for tho great graft mango topos ho planted along 
the banks of the Toniyar, Aftor his death in 1888 his widow 
Ramuln Amiinxl, the present zamindarni, snccoedod. 

In 1889 Kandasdmi Niiyakkan, her husband’s cousin, filed a 
suit claiming tho zamindari.- In consideration of his relinquish- 
ment of his protonsions, the village of Blifitipuram was granted 
him, and this was separately registered and assessed in 1897. In 
1896, in somewhat similar circumstances, the village of Domba- 
ch^ri was ordered by tho courts to be separately registered and 
assessed. Other litigation as to the possession of the zamindari 
is ;still proceeding. Until a few years ago thej property was 
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mortgaged vitli possession to Mr. Robert Kscber of Madura, 
but it has now been redeemed. In 1900 the zamindami gave the 
town its present hospital. 

Ghilinaiaan'dr : Twenty-two miles south-west from Periya- 
kulam along the road to Uttamapdlaiyam ; a prosperous union of 
10,270 inhabitants. It is said to get its name from a Ohinnama 
ITiyak, who flourished in the time of Queen Mangamm^l of 
Madura and founded the place and brought Brahmans to it. 
JBrihmans are still prominent among its inhabitants. So are 
Musalmans, and they have a fine new mosque. Much land to the 
west of the village is grown with paddy irrigated from a channel 
from the Suruli river. Half a mile to the north-west, among some 
more rice-fields and surrounded by a grove, is the Eajasimh^svara 
temple, in which there are several inscriptions as yet undeciphered 
and the oar festival at which is largely attended. It is said to 
have been founded by a Pandya king named Eajasimba, who 
fled hither to escape a Musalman’ invasion of his territories. 

D^vadAnapatti : Seven miles east-north-east of Periya- 
kulam, on the road to Ammayaniyakkanfir ; population 6,310 ; 
travellers’ bungalow. It lies close under the Murugumalai spur 
of the Palnis and from it runs the easiest path to the fine fall of 
the Manjal^r on that range. Tho placo is widely known for its 
temple to K^makshi Amman, the peculiarity about which is that 
its shrine, which must never be roofed with anything but thatch, 
is always kept closed, the worship being done in front of its 
great doors. The pfijari (a Tottiyan by caste, wlio possesses a 
copper record purporting to be a grant to the temple by Tirumala 
Nayakkan) is declared to have a vision telling him when the roof 
needs repairs and lio then fasts, enters tho shrine blindfolded 
and does what is necessary. 

D^vad^napatti was once the chief village of one of the tfl^enty- 
sixp^laiyams of Dindigul the history of which, up to the acquisition 
of the province by the Company in 1790, has already been referred 
to on p. 183. It was ownerless for many years, was claimed 
by the poligar of Sandaiyfir in 1795 and escheated to Govern- 
ment soon after for want of heirs. The remains of the poligar’s 
old fort may still be traced about a mile to the north of the 
village on the right bank of tho Mainjalar. 

Erasakka.nayakkanur : Pour miles oast of uttamapalaiyam, 
ouno main road; population 7,079. Chief village of the zamindari 
of the same name, which includes a considerable area at the foot 
of the slopes of the High Wavy Mountain. The correspondence 
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regarding tlie ■boundary dispute connected witli part of this will "be CHAP. XY. 
found in Q-.O., No. 1287, IJovenue, dated 20th Novem'bor 1882, Perita- 
and the previous papers. The zainindari was one of the 26 
pflaiyams of Dindigul tlio liistory of which has ’been alluded to on 
pp. 70 and 183, After tlio Company acquired that province it 
was for many years one of tlie ‘ unsettled palaiyams, ’ see p. 194. 

Between 1858 and 1863 it was under the management of the 
Court of Wards. The present proprietor is the widow of the last- 
holder and is named Akkalu Ammdl. 

Gantamandy akkanidr : A zamindari which includes the 
south-east corner of the taluk and the beautiful Varushandd vahey. 

It was one of the 20 pjilaiyams of Dindigul, and after the country 
was acquired by the Company continued for many years as one 
of tho ‘ unsettled pdlaiyams.’ Hardly anything seems to be 
on record aliout its oaiiy Insiory, but a fragment among the 
Mackenzie MSS. states tliat its founder came from tho Deccan and 
was placed in charge of one of the bastions of Madura by 
Visvan^tha Nayakkan. 

So much of it consists of unprofitalde liills that it bas never 
been in a pariicularly jlourisliing condition. In 1795 tho Collector 
reported that it wto ‘ in V('ry bad order *’ ; Ward’s Survey Account 
of 1821 nt^tos that several, of tho villages lying near the hills 
(Rdjaduni and Toppampaiii for oxamj)lo) si lowed signs of having 
once been better off, and mentions iho constant ravages of tho 
elephants in parts of tho estate; in 1862 the Collector said that 
tho poverty of tho soil, tho nnhoalthiness of tho country and the 
incapacity of ih<‘ proprii'tor had resulted in tlie ryots being heavily 
in arrear with Iheir nssi'ssinents and at open enmity with their 
landlord; and finally in April 1806 fifteen of tho twenty-one 
villages of tlu'! (^stat(' (tJie jieslikasli on wdiich was lls. 10,653 out 
of a total of Rs. 13,4 Jo) were sold in execution of a decree 
olitainod hy the Commercial Bank of India and were purchased 
by the Court of Wards on behalf of tho minor zamindar of 
Bttaiyapuram in Tinnevelly. In 1807 these wore separately regis- 
tered and assoRsod under tho name of tlie Vallanadi sub-division of 
the cstai.0. A'aHanadi (otherwise called Gantamandyakkan*6r) was 
the capital of iho ]»ro|)orty, an<l the zamindar has accordingly 
removed liis rcsichmco to ^reppampatii. Ward’s Survey Account 
says that in tho hills east of this village in a narrow valley is a 
stream called Mavuttu (Mho mango spring^), which flows down 
from a ruined temple over a fall ahout 100 feet high, and has the 
property of ‘petrifying^ articles placed in it. Tho head waters 
f tho SuruU are stated to possess a similar power. 
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The Varushanad ( ^ rain country valley is so called from the old 
village of that name which stands almost in the middle of it, huried 
in the jungle, on the right hank of a fine hend in the Vaigai river 
there. In 1 821 there were stiU some 30 families living in this place, 
hut it is now practically deserted except that a Rdvutan who is the 
renter of the forest produce of the valley lives there with his coolies 
•for part of the year. Local tradition declares this desolation to Tie 
the result of a curse pronounced hy a shepherd who was cruelly 
ill-treated hy a former zamindar, hut the malariousness of the 
place is suflBcient to account for it. The mins of old Yarushan^d 
include the remains of a temple, a stone-faced tank, a stone oil-mill, 
a stone trough ten feet long and several curious stone pillars 
[mdlai) similar to that referred to in the account of Margaiyankdttai 
helow, and also several neglected tanks and a breached anicut. 
North and north-east of them, similarly overrun with jungle, lie 
the ruins of Narasingapuram, another deserted village, and its 
mouldering fort. 

G^.dalur : A union of 10,202 inhahitants, lying about 38 miles 
south-south-west of Periyakulam and five from the head of the 
Kamham valley. East of it is a Forest rest-house. Many of its 
people belong to the Canarese-speaking caste of Ka]:)piliyans. In 
former days, it is said, the town was much larger than it is now, 
and foundations of ruined houses are often dug into in its outskirts. 
Ward^s Survey Account of 1821 says that the village was then 
^ almost in ruins ’ and contained only 30 families. Tliis place and 
Kambam (see below) were of old respectively the chief villages 
of two estates which were included in the 2R palaiyams of the 
Dindigul province. When Haidar Ali of Mysore marched in 
1755 to reduce the refractory Dindigul poligars to order, the 
owners of those two properties came to his camp and agreed to 
pay their arrears. Both oE them broke their promises and fled ; 
and their pdlaiyams were consequently confiscated and ever after 
remained part of the Sirkar land. When the Company acquired 
the Dindigul country in 1790, the Eaja of Travancore declared 
(see p. 184) that both estates belonged to him, and a great deal 
of correspondence and trouble occurred, before he at last handed 
them over. It appears that the ancestors of the present chief of 
Pfiniyir in Travancore held the Gfidalfir palaiyam, and the Alagar 
temple in the town is said to have been built by them. When, 
last year, it was re-opened after the completion of the recent 
extensive repairs to it, the present chief came down for the 
humbhdbJmhSham ceremony. 

Kambam: A union of 12,737 inhabitants six miles south- 
south-west of TJttamap^laiyam on the road to the Periydr ; 
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traTeUors' Ijungalow. A large proportion of its people are chap. 
Oanai'ese-speaking Kfippiliyans. Local tradition, says that the Pbbiyi- 

Anuppans, another Oanarese caste, •were in great strength here • 

in olden days, and that quarrels arose heWeen the two bodies 
in the conrso of which the chief of the K^ippiliyans, E^maohcha 
Iva'TU.ndan, was killed. With his dying breath ho cursed the 
Anuppans and thenceforth they never prospered and now not 
one of them is left in the town. A fig tree to the east of the 
village is shown as marking the place where Eimachcha’s body 
was burned; near it is his tank, the B^maohohankulam; and 
under the bank of this is his math where his ashes were deposited. 

Not far ofi is the new cattle shed which the K^ppiliyans have 
built for the breeding-herd already referred to on p. 20 above. 


The early history of Kambam is similar to that of Gthdalhr 
already sketched above. The Pfiniy^r oHef is said to have buflt 
the two dilapidated temples which stand in the n^ed fort to 
the east of the town and are now being repaired. One o± toese 
was originally founded, goes the story, because a gofdeM 
api-)earea there to a wandering bangle-seller She asked ^ t 
sill her a pair of bangles and he, her for an wdi^ry 

mortal slipped two on her wrists. To his amazement she teen 

held out hei^other two arms and asked fora second pair for them, 
and ho then realized who his customer really was. 

Attl.0 north»m end »t tie pk», eje* o£ tie 
t»e etoee Wnj repreee.letieM oS 

aimurently memorials to departed heroes, simile to the thakala 
appuienniy ti^em has been surrounded 

ot »<le eiriae. wiioi are »id to m«-i places wlere 
BalU wore committed. 

TT^mbai- Four miles north-west of Uttemapflaiyam, close 
ua,wT^ gr;at t-tll oJ tie Trav«icoTe Ml. 
tl»t Sid. o£ti. Katalam ™lley; .ad 

known Kdmhai (or ' | -be^obtained. No one takes much 

can still with some Jffiou y papers say that in days 

interest in breeding ^ country valued a good 

gone by the pohgars of this p a horse for one. 

dog so highly that th6y .riHage which is crowned by a 

On the small bill south of t ® „ an immense 

conspicuous banyan stands a httle snrme 

overhanging rook. 
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The village gave its name to an estate which was one of the 
26 p^laiyams of Diadi^ referred to on pp. 70 and 183 above. 
Its early history is unknown. Unlike the majority of their 
confrires in this district, who are Telugn Tottiyans hy caste, its 
poligars were Canarese Kdippiliyans, and there is a vague tradition 
that they came from the Mysore country vfd Oonjeeveram. There 
are many members of their caste in the neighbourhood still. After 
the Company acquired the Dindigul province tlie then pohgar, 
Appiji Kavundan, became troublesome, and in May 1795 be 
was stirring up disturbances in this Kambam valley. Eventually 
the estate was resumed and an allowance was granted to 
the dispossessed proprietor. A descendant of his still draws a 
pension. 

Mdrgaiyankottai: Eour miles north-north-east of Uttema- 
pflaiyam; population 2,929. East of it, under a small brick 
mantapam, is perhaps the best executed of the many ‘ »idlm st,ones ’ 
which are common in these parts and are memorials of the dead 
erected by the Tdttiyans. Mdlai means ‘ garland ’, and the name 
is due to the fact that floral tributes are (or should be) periodically 
placed upon such stones. Most of them are slabs with carving 
on only one side, but this one is square, and each of its four 
sides bears three sculptured panels one above the otlier. 

Sound these tndlat slabs is a sort of Tdttiyan mausoleum, a 
plain slab being erected whenever a member of the family dies, 
ti a small grove in Uttappandyakkanur in Tirumangalam taluk 
is one used only by the Tdttiyau zamindars, in which are placed 
the memorial slabs of the zamindars of that village and also of 
Doddappaniyakkandr, Jdtilnayakkandr and Elumalai. 

Near the Mirgaiyankdttai mdlai stone is a saii stone of the 
pattern usual in this district, representing the husband and 
the devoted wife seated side by side, each with one leg tucked 
under them and the other hanging down. 

Feriyaknlam: A municipality of 17,960 inhabitants; head- 
quarters of the tehsildarand of a district mnnsif, a sub-magistrate 
and ^ a sub-registrar ; contains a bungalow belonging to the 
Bddindyakkandr estate which Europeans may ooou}ty with per- 
missmn, and a chattram. The place is most picturesquely situated 
on the palm-fringed banks of the Varahanadi, with the great wall 
of the PaJnis immediately north of it. It is an important centre 
for the trade of that range, the foot of the bridle-path to 
Kodaikanal being only five miles to the north of it. The scheme 
for supplying it with water has been referred to on p. 226 above, 
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town consists of three villages, Tenlcarai, Vadaharai, and 
nkulam, of which the first (as its name implies) is on the 
ink of the river and the other two on the north. All these 
rorowded and intersected only by narrow lanes, and. the 
,s a bad name for cholera. In 1882 a fire swept through 
died houses and burnt 300 of them with aU their contents, 
b and smoke preventing any chance of saving property in 
imped quarters. Now building-aites have, however, be^ 
T acquired by the municipality to the east and south and 
ig sold as need arises. There are, however, two pleasant 
n the place ; namely, those which run westwards to the 
. either side of the river. The northern of these passes 
a some excellent topes- and the other runs along the bank 
picturesque river, past the more open quarter where the 
offices stand, to the Siva temple (which contains inscriptions 
da times), the Poriyakulam (‘big tank’) which gives the 
bs name (by the north comer of the embankment of which 
perhaps the biggest tamarind in the district), and the 
nhara tirtham, a small, comparatively modern, stone-faced 
applied tlirough a cow’s month, wliioh is a popular ploco 
- morning’s bath. 

viram : Seven miles north- west of Uttamapalaiyam, popu- 
10,296. Chief village of the small zainindari of the same 
the present holder of which is Bangiru Ammdl, daughter of 
st proprietor and a T6ttiyan by caste. This was another 
20 palaiyams of Dindigul referred to on pp. 70 and 183. 
tho Company acquired ihat country it remained for many 
one of the ‘ unsettled palaiyams ’ mentioned on p. 194, but 
eventually granted a sanad. 

btamapalaiyom ; Lies twenty-eight miles south-south-west 
riyakulam down the Kainbam valley road on the left bank 
Suruli, the bridge over which was built in 1893 ; a union 
,009 inhabitants ; station of the deputy tahsildar and of a 
jgistrar ; travellers’ bungalow; The name means ‘ best estate ^ 
3 declared to have been given to the place by the Pdndava 
Drs (less venturesome authorities say by Haidar Ali of Mysore) 
30 gnition of its excellent position and climate. It is tho 
arge town down the valley which is benefited by the Periyar 
, and since this was lot into the Suruli the place has rapidly 
ised in wealth, importance and size. The growth in the 
jation in the ten years ending with 1901 was 22 per cent, and 
3 30 yeafs from 1871 to 1901 as much as 57 per cent. 
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Tlie Kilahastisvara temple in the town is said to get its name 
from the fact that a fervent devotee of the well-known shrine at 
K^lahasti in North Arcot was informed in a vision that ho need no 
longer continue to travel the long journey to that place, since the 
god could he worshipped at this spot with equal efficacy, lie 
accordingly founded and named this temple. An inscription in 
the building testifies to a gift to it by Queen Mangamm£ and 
the authorities possess a copper grant in its favour made by 
the last of the Niyakkans, the Vangdru Tirumala referred to on 
p.. 56 above. Near its main entrance is a stone slab on which is cut a 
figure of Qaruda (the celestial kite and enemy of aU serpents), two 
crossed triangles with a circle in the middle of them, and certain 
mystic letters. People who were bitten by snakes are declared to 
have formerly derived much benefit from walking thrice round 
this and striking their foreheads against the circle after each 
ciroumambulation, but a baindgi moved the stone to see if there 
was any treasure hidden under it, and its virtue has since 
departed. 

At the Draupadi shrine there is an annual fire-walking 
ceremony. Ouriously enough, a Brahman widow is the only 
person who is allowed to give the idols their annual cleansing. 
Near the building is a mantapam said to have been erected by a 
Italian who came to rob it but was struck blind as he approached. 
South of the town, west of the main road and perhaps a quarter 
of a mile from the travellers’ bungalow, are two mti stones. 

Just north of it, on the flat face of one of a scries of huge 
boulders near the £aruppan temple, is one of the best series of 
sculptures of nude Jhin tirthankaras to be found in the district. 
They are arranged in two rows, one above the other, and there are 
■*long Vatteluttu inscriptions round about them. In the upper row 
are eleven figures, two about eighteen inches high and the others 
rather smaUor, Some are standing and others are sitting in the 
usual cross-legged contemplative attitude; some have hooded 
serpents above their heads and some the triple crown ; some are 
nftattended and others have smaller figures on either side of them. 
In the lower row are eight more figures of a very similar descrip- 
tion, The space covered by the whole series is some twenty-one 
feet by ten. 

Tadakarai (‘north bank’) now forms part of that portion 
of Periyakulam municipality which lies north of the Var^hanadi, but 
it was once the chief village of a pilaiyam of the same name. 
According to one of the Mackenzie MSS , the original founder 
of this was Bfimabhadra N6yaka, a Balija by caste, who came 
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from tlio Vijayanagar country with Ndgama N^yahlcan (p. 41). 
Ho seoms to have heen greatly trusted, as ho was appointed 
to act for the latter while lie was away on a pilgrimage to 
Benares; subsequently helped to arrange matters between him 
and his son ; and was eventually made ooUeotor of the revenue of 
Madura. Later on he showed much personal bravery in an attack 
on the fort of Eambam, pressing forward notwithstanding a 
wound in the face and being the first to plant a flag on the 
ramparts. For this exploit he was granted the Vadakarai estate. 
A successor of his was subsequently given charge of one of the 72 
bastions of Madura. One of the best remembered of the poligars 
who followed is the Mdchi Niyaka who succeeded in 15 >9. He 
is said to have obtained an addition to his estate by his prowess in 
shootiug an arrow across the Teppakulam in Madura in the 
presence of Tirumala Niyakkan and aU his court, an achievement 
which none of the other poligars could equal. The event is still 
annually celebrated in Vadakarai by a general beat for small 
game (known as ‘ Mdohi NiyaVs hunt ') followed by a visit to bis 
tomb in Kaikuldukulam. A later Mdohi N&yaka is stated in the 
Mackenzie MS. to have helped Tirumala Ndyakkan. about 1638 
against the rebellions Sdtupati of Eamnad referred to on p. 48 ; 
and his paternal uncle and successor NirAyanappa NAyaka is said 
to have assisted ChokkanAtlia NAyakkan iu his expedition against 
the Tan jo re Nayakkan mentioned on p. 50. 

When the Mysoreans threatened Dindigul (p. 69), the then 
poligar of Vadakarai summoned a council of his commanders to 
devise measures of defence. It was not a success, as Qantama- 
nAyakkanhr said that \7adakarai was taking too much upon him, 
and invaded his property and cut off his head (whence the two 
familioB still decline to dine together), but tradition has it that the 
Mysore people bore the matter in mind and confiscated the 
Vadakarai estate when they eventually captured the country. 

T^he subsequent history of the pAlaiyam has already been 
referred to on pp. 70 and 183. In 1759 its owner assisted 
B6dinAyakkanfir in opposing the Collector’s march through 
this part of the district. Iu 1859 it was resumed for arrears 
of peshkash and the poligar was granted an allowance which 
descends to the eldest son. He had considerable property 
independently of the pAlaiyam and when, in 1881, his son diSd, 
leaving an heir (the present holder, M.E.Ey. V. EAmahhadra 
NAyudn) who was a minor, the Oonrt of Wards managed his 
estate until he attained his majority in December 1894. He nas 
since distinguished himself as a patron of education, a’protector of 
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the beautiful topes planted by his forebears in the neighbourhood, 
an experimenter in scientific agriculture, and the chairman of the 
Periyakulam municipal council. 

Virapindi : Thirteen miles south-south- west of Periyakulam ; 
population 3,960. On high ground about a mile to the south 
of it, overlooking an anicut and bridge (built in 1893) across 
the SuruH, and commanding beautiful views of the Palnis and 
Travanoore hiUs, stands a travellers’ bungalow'. The land near 
the river is a sheet of rice-fields, but the high ground in the east 
is some of the most barren in the district. The Siva temple, 
'which is of no architectural merit, is dedicated to Kanndsvara 
Udaiyir, Hhe lord protector of eyes,’ and the story goes that it 
'was built becaufite Vira P£ndya, a Pindya king of Madura who 
was blind in. one eye, had a vision that if he built it his sight 
would be restored. The king afterwards lived for some time in 
the village and it ‘obtained its present name in consequence. 

The M^riamman shrine near the bridge over the SuruH is 
famous throughout the taluk, and at its annual festival great 
crowds assemble and very many fowls and goats are offered up. 
Ward’s Survey Account of 1821 says that in those days hook- 
swinging took place at it. Another village in the district where 
this ceremony was once regularly performed is Nallamaram in the 
south of the Tirumangalam tduk. The last swinging there 
occurred only a dozen years ago. 
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tirtjmanqalam taluk. 


This lies in the centre of the southern side of the district and 
is hounded on the west hj the Varushan^d and Andipatti range 
and on the north and north-east hythe Nagamalai. It drains 
south-eastwards into the Gund£r. It is an uninteresting, level 
plain, broken only hy a few isolated granite hills, of which over 
throe-fiftlis (a far higher proportion than in any other taluk) are • 
covered with tho fertile black cotton-soil. Cotton is accordingly 
the chief crop of the taluk and occupies over a quarter of the 
cultivated area. Tliirty per cent, of the dry land in Tirumanga- 
1am is assessed at as much as Es. 3 per acre and another 22 per 
cent, at He. 1-8-0, while of no other taluk in the district is 
more than 5 per cent, assessed at Ee. 1-8-0 or over. Only 10 
per cent, of tho assessed area is unoccupied. On the other hand 
there arc practically no irrigation channels in the taluk and very , 
few wolls ; and consequently much less of it is protected against 
adverse seasons than is the case in any other part of the district. 
The taluk suffered severely iu tho great famine of 1876-78 and 
between tho oonsiisos of 1871 and 1881 its inhabitants decreased 
by over 15 per cent. The growth in the population iu the period 
betwoon 1871 and 1901 was smaller than in any other part of the 
district and in tho decade 1891-1001 the number of the people 
remained practically stationary. 

Anaiyur: Throe and a half miles east of Usilampatti. 
Formerly a village’^ of note, it is now only a hamlet of Katta- 
karui)])un])aUi. A considerable Siva temple (which in general 
plan resenihh'w on a larger scale that at Vikkiramangalam referred 
to holow) and crumbling walls* and louses to the west of this 
testify to tho l)yogoiio importance of the place. The name 
means ‘ olophant village ’ and the story goes that Indra’s celestial 
white olophant (which was turned into an ordinary black one for 
trampling under foot a garland given Indra by arishi) recovered 
its colour and liigli estate by bathing in the golden-lily pool 
attached to tho toinplo hero, lived in the village afterwards and 
ovontually died witTiin the shrine. The temple is consequently 
dodioatol to Airavabesvara, or ' Siva of the white elephant.* In 
1877, it is said, sotae fragments of ivory were unearthed within 
tlie bixilding and sorvod, iu popular estimation, to put the story 
bojrond tho possibility of question, . Anaiylir was formerly fv 
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great stronghold of the western Kalians, and figores prominently 
in this oonneotion in the old reports. The country round about 
it is still largely peopled with this caste, 

Doddappaniyakkanur : Ohief^ village of the zamindari 
of the same name; stands in the Andipatti pass through the 
Andipatbi hills ; popalation 6,58 i. The zamindari consists of two 
villages some 20,000 acres in extent, of which over 11,000 acres 
are made up of forest on the Doddappanijakkanlir hill, 3,446 
feet in elevation. It was one of the ^unsettled pdlaiyams^ 
referred to on p. 194, but a sanad was eventually granted for it. 
The present proprietor, Kadirasv^imi Doddappa N^yakkan, suc- 
ooeded to the estate on the death of his father on 16th November 
1904, and is a minor under tho guardianship of his mother. 
The property is very heavily in debt, but has not yet been 
actually mortgaged, 

Elumalai ; Twenty miles west by north of Tirumangalam, 
near the foot of tho Andipatti hills ; population 5,4 14. It is the 
principal village of tho small zamindari of the same name. This 
was purchased from the last holder, Errachiimamraa N^yakkan, 
by the present proprietor Vadatnalai Tiruvan^da Sundaradisa 
T4var (who is a relation of the zamindar of S4tt6r in Tinnevelly 
district and lives in that village) and was registered in his name 
in May 1895, As it has passed from the family of the original 
owners, it is not scheduled in the Impartible Estates Act, 1904. 
Nor has any sanad apparently been granted for it. 

Jotilll&yakkail'ur : Seven miles south by west of Usilam- 
patti; population 1,413, Chief village of the small zamindari of 
the same name, which contains two villages about o,500 acres 
in extent of which 3,600 acres are forest. This was one of the 
'unsettled pdlaiyams^ referred to on p, 194, but a sanad was 
eventually granted for it. The zamindars are Telugu T6ttiyans by 
caste and their family name is J6til N^yakkan. The present 
proprietor, Gurunitha J6til NAyakkan, is a minor nnder the 
guardianship of his mother and succeeded on the death of hii 
father in October 1902. 

Ealligudi: Nine miles south by west of Tirumangalam; 
population 3,270; sub-registrar’s office, railway-station and local 
fuod chattram. The place is a centre for cotton, which is grown 
on the black soil round aboulj it. In the low Mils to the west 
of it a very beautiful granitoid gneiss is quarried, which is pale 
greyish or pinkish-white in colour and banded with laminae 
consisting mainly of rather pale red or pink garnets of small si^c 
with a few spangles of mica. 
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Eilakkottai: Three miles sonth hy east of Tiruniangalam ; 
population 630. Chief village of the small zamindari of the name, 
which is only some 1,750 acres in extent. This was another of the 
^ unsettled pilaiyams ^ and a sanad was granted for it in 1872. It 
is not scheduled in the Impartible Estates Act as it has passed 
from the family of the original proprietors. In 1886 it was 
registered in the joint names of Satappa Chettiand Muttu Rdvutar 
Eavundan, who owned, respectively, two-thirds and one-third of 
it. Subsequently the former sold his share to the latter, and 
the whole estate vv^as registered in this latter’s name in October 
1894. The property has since passed to one Anndmalai Chetti of 
Ddvikdttai. 

E^Tildukulam : Twenty mUos in a direct hhe from Tiru- 
mangalam in the extreme south of the taluk; population 2,180. 
West of it is a slab of black stone on which is carved an image of 
one of the Jain tirthankaras about feet high and 2 feet broad. 
The figure is represented sitting in the usual cross-legged con- 
templative attitude and is worshipped by the villagers. 

Euppalanattam : Eleven miles due west of Tirumaugalam ; 
population 923, Noteworthy for more Jain antiquities. On the 
northern face of tho hill called Poigaimalai, about a mile south- 
west of the village, is a natural cave at the entrance of which are 
carved in relief on the rock a series of Jain tirthankams. They 
are in three groups. The first contains four figures measuring 
about 2 feet by feet represented in the usual sitting position, 
with triple crowns above their heads and attendants on either 
side. The second group is made up of three standing figures and 
one seated, which measure about four inches by three inches and 
are again adorned with tho triple crown. The third gronp com- 
prises a standing image, about a foot high, with an attendant on 
either side of it. The place is called the Samanar-kdvil or ‘ J ains ^ 
temple ’, but the images are regularly worshipped and are, indeed, 
so smeared with oil that tho details of them can with difficulty 
be made out. On tho top of the Poigaimalai is an insignificant 
Vishnu shrine, 

M^lakkottai : Tw^o miles south by west of Tirumangalam ; 
population 1,007. Chief yiUago of the small zamindari (about 
1 ,800 acres in extent) of tlie same name. This was another of tho 
‘unsettled p^laiyams but a sanad was granted for it in 1872. 
Ihe zamindars are Cnnarose Anuppans by caste, and their family 
name is Sfirappa Eavundan. “Ihe present proprietor, Immadi 
Aohurdma Sfirappa Eavundan, succeeded to the estate in 1874 
and in 1898 mortgaged it to K. Eanga Bao, a Brdhman landholder 
of Madura. 
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CHAP. XV. Nadllkkottai : Two miles soutli of Tirumangalam ; population 
Tirc- 203. Chief village of another small zamindari (about 2,000 acres 
extent) which was also one of the ‘ unsettled pdlaijams.’ The 
zamindars are again Anuppans by caste and their family name is 
Periya Sdrappa Kavundan. The estate is now leased to the same 
gentleman who holds M^latkdttai. 

P6raiylir ; Seventeen miles south-west of Tirumangalam ; a 
union with a population of 3,540 ; sub-registrar’s office and 
chattram. It is the chief village of the zamindari of the same 
name. 'Ihis estate andSandaiydr and Sdptfir referred to below 
were transferred from the Tinnevelly district in 1859 and their 
l)istory differs somewhat from that of the other zamindaris in 
Madura. The Tinnevelly palaiyams were permanently settled 
early in the last century, the peshkash ranging from 54 to 57 per 
cent, of the computed income of the larger estates and from 41 
to 49 per cent, of that of the smaller ones in which the expenses 
of management were relatively heavier. Further details will be 
found in the Appendix to the well-known Fifth Report of the 
Committee on the affairs of the East India Company. 

P4raiyfir is the second largest zamindari in the taluk, compris- 
ing 80 villages with an area of about 21 square miles. The 
proprietors are 'I’elugn QWijans by caste and their family 
appellation is 'rumbichi N^yakkan. The hill near P4raiyfir which 
goes by this name is called after them. Ibe present holder, 
N^tgayasv£mi Tumbichi Niyakkan, succeeded in 1889. 

Fully ailkulam : Thirteen miles south-south-west of Tiru- 
mangalam; population 1,160. Chief village of the small 
zamindari known as Madavan^yakkandr, aim I’nliyankulam, alias 
M^davandyakkandr-Poliyankulam. This comprises three vil- 
lages and is about 2,700 acres in extent. It was another of the 
'unsettled pdlaiyams’ and was granted a sanad in 1872. The 
proprietors are Tottiyans by caste and their family name is 
Midava If^yakkan. The present proprietor has leased the estate 
to oneK&itimatinfitha Pillai of Tinnevelly. 

Sandalydr '• Twenty miles south-west of Tirumangalam; 
population 1,381. Chief village of the zamindari of the name, 
which comprises fifteen villages aggregating about 8,700 acres in 
extent. This was one of tho three estates transferred from 
Tinnevelly and mentioned in,tho"'aceount of Peraiyfir above. A 
sanad was granted for it in 1804. The then zainindar having 
protested against the peshkash proposed, the estate was taken 
under G-overnmont management for spme time in order that its 
capabilities might be ascertained with accuracy. The present 
holder, Krishnasvimi Kulappa Ni^yakkan, snooeeded in 1898. 
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Vell^lav here at the same time as he founded the similar oolonj at 
S61ayaiid£ii referred to in the aocount of that place above, and 
several families of this caste still live in the town. The anti- 
quities of the place include seven nameless sati stones of the usual 
pattern (some placed in small masonry buildings) among the 
dry fields just north-west of the travellers’ bungalow ; a few 
pyriform tombs (similar to those mentioned in the aocount of 
Anupp^nadi above) at Senkulam, about a mile to the north-west 
of the town ; and a small mantapam, called the nagard (drum) 
mantapam. This last is said to have been one of a series which 
Ihrumala Niyaktan established all along the road from Madura 
to his palace at Srlvniiputtfir, and provided with drummers to pass 
the word as soon as the god at Madura had had his meals, so 
that Tirumala could begiu his own. 

U silampatti : Seventeen miles north-west of Tirumangalam ; 
a union of 6,335 inhabitants and the head-quarters of the deputy 
tahsildar and a sub-registrar ; contains a good ohattram. The 
Wednesday market here is the most important in the taluk and 
the second largest (next to that at Virlipdkshi) in all the district. 
It is held in a large tope, on one side of which a good range of 
stalls has been erected, and is attended by people from as far off 
as S6lavanddn, Tirumangalam and Periyakulam. The town is a 
comparatively modern place, and owes its new importance to its 
being the deputy tahsildar’s station and possessing this large 
market. 

Uttappaudyakkanibr : Five miles north of Usilampatti; 
population 3,828. Chief village of the small zamindaii of the 
name, which is about 26 square miles in extent. This was one 
of the ‘ unsettled p^laiyams ^ referred to on p. 194, but was 
granted a sanad in 1880. It was under the management of the 
Court of Wards from 1866 to 1879. The present proprietor, 
Muttukrishnasv^mi Uttapa Ndyakkan, is the brother of the last 
holder and succeeded in 1897. 

TT iIrlri ratnangalam : Fourteen miles in a direct line north- 
north-west of Tirumansralam ; population 2,596. In its hamlet 
K6vilpatti stands a ruined Siva temple which contains some of 
the best stone-carving in the district and is on the list of build- 
ings conserved by Government. In this are several inscriptions, 
translations of some of which have been published,^ but they do 
not show the age of the building. The lingam is usually kept 
in a private house in the village and is only placed in the shrine 

^ r«pori of iko GoTenmneni Epigrapliisi for 1864, 
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NoU,^The italic lottos in brackets printed immediately after tbe names of places, 
etc., refer to the squares of the map in the pocket within which the places, etc., will be 
found. 


A 

Abdul- wahab Kh&n, 61. 

Abhir&miamman, ^3. 

A.biral Khfin S&hib, 67. 

Abk&ri, 211. 

Acacia arabica, 134. 

Acacia leucophlaa, 134. 

Acacia mclanoaylonf 140. 

Acacia ^Imifrom, 137. 

Aohyuta, king of Vijayanagar, 40, 283. 
Aohyuta Dima Kavuudan, 270. 

AcrocarpLS fraxinifoUits, 138.' 

Adam’s Bridge, 158. 

Adimtilam Pillai, 293. 

Adina cordifolia, 140. 

fe E:ankila, 31. 
itai, 91. 

Administration, of land revenue, 179-209 j 
of justioe, 214-219. 

Adukkam pass (Cd), 250, 251. 
Agamudaiyaus, 216. 

Agaram (JDc), 229. 

Agastya, 305, 306. 

Agastyamalai, 32. 

AggamaJai (Dd), 138, 139, 249. 
Agriculture, 112-121, 144. 

Agriculturists, economic ooudition of, 130. 
Ahdbila Kondama ITiyakkan (two poligars 
of this name), 302. 

Ahdbila N'arasimha shrine, 295. 

Ahdbilam, 43, 801, 807. 

AillSr, hills, 9, 137 ; village (Be), 158. 
Airivadanalldr (jBe\ 161. 

Airiyatisvara, 325. 

Aivarmolai (Be), 300, 308. 

Aiyampalle, anicut, 126 ; former taluk, 
206, 800 ; villago (Oc), 305. 

Aiyanfir, 85, 102, 231. 

AUl, 140. 

Akkalu Ammil, 317. 

Alagar temple, at Tidikkombu, 242 j and 
Gddaldr, 818. See also Alagarkdvil. 
Alagarkdvil {Bd) temple, 84; weap^ms 
presented to Zaruppan at, 85 j shaviug 
of children at, 86 ; e« vote offerings to, 
86 5 inams to, 198 j jewels given by Pous 
Peter to, 259 j unfinished gdpuram at, 
271 ; visit to Madura of god from, 273, 
285 ; desoribed, 282 ; saored to Zallans, 
286 . 


Alagarmalais (Bd), described, 9 •, geology 
0^15; bison on tbe, 23,* forests on, 
137 5 view from Timvidfir of, 289. 

Alagia-naohiaxnma, 86. 

Alagiri Ziyakkan, 51. 

Alam Zhin, 60, 61. 

Albert Victor, Prince, 157. 

Albert Victor hospital, 171. 

Alhizssia amara, 137, 142. 

Alkaline soils, 115. 

AllA-nd-din, 37, 266. 

AUinagaram (Gd), 11, 159, 313. 

Amardvati river, tributaries of, 10 j irriga- 
tion from, 124; drainage area of, 125; 
mined bridge across, 157 ; valley run- 
ning to, 249. 

Amayappa Zone, 92. 

AmhalaMrom, 94, 

Ambattans, 145. 

AmbAturai (Pc), history of pilaiyam, 70, 
183 ; weaving at, 145 ; proposed road to, 
156 ; desoribed, 229. 

Ambfir, 60. 

American Mission, history oi, 77 ; its work 
among the Pulaiyans, 105; medical 
institutions maintained by, 171 ; first to 
reintroduce systematic education, 176; 
ednoational institutions of, 17^178; 
periodicals issued by, 178; its church 
at Dindigul, 282 ; sanitaxiiim at Kodai- 
kanal eBtablished by, 250, 251 ; its 
ohurch at Zodaikaual, 252 ; its work, at 
Pasumalai, 278; Molfir, 288; and Tiru- 
mangalam, 329. 

Anur-un-niBsa Begam, 234. 

Ammayandyakkaimr Village (Pd), quartz 
veins near, 15 ; Vangftru Tirumala 
defeated at. 58; Yalaiyans at, 98; 
railway-station at, 152, 246; route to 
Zodaikanal from, 166; tramway pro- 
posed from, 159; desoribed, 292. 

Ammayaniyakkanfir zamindari, Birumalais 
included in, 8 ; history of, 70, 183 ; 
forests of, 134, 136, 137 ; sanad granted 
to, 195 ; desoribed, 292. 

Ampthill, Lord, 181. 

Ampthill Downs, 139. 

Amrat MahAl cattle, 22. 

Amusements, 88. 

Awnltamm pool, 266. 

Auaamalai, 15, 264. 

ijiaiyfir (Pe), Kalians of, 98, 184, 196, 326; 
described, 326f 
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IndijAtti lOt), lill lamg* new. 8, 188; 
■and-gfronee new, 22 ; irrigation minor 
baiin at, 124, 12S; forest near, 186; 
dispensary at, 178; former talnk, 184; 
deioribed, S13. 

Andropogon oiiratmn, 141. 

Andropogm Wighiima, 18. 

Andropogon zeylam&iSj 18. 

AniontSg 124, 125, 815. 

Ann&malai Ghetti, 827. 

AnmmdrJcalf 813. 

Anogr6t33i«3 latifoHa, 138, 140. 

AntiqnitieB of the district, 24, 233, 247, 
256, 288. See also J ains. 

Anmnaaidanpatti (Be), 813. 

Annppfinadi, channel, 167 j village (Ee), 
210,- 256. ® ^ ^ 

Annppans, 73, 109, 319, 327, 328. 

Anwar-ud^dfn, 59, 60. 

Appiji Kavundan, 820. 

App&ji Pillai, 186. 

Appaya Niyakkan of Kanniv&di, 239. 

Aguilaria agallocha, 140. 

*Ar*lea£, 29. 

Arai-Jcattalai, 197, 200. 

Aramanaikulam tank, 235. 

Aravakuriohi district, 302, 308. 

Ardha-tniniyam, 197, 200. 

Ardhan&xiavaTa, 280. 

Aritt&patti (Fd), 286. 

AriViytir, snb-divieion of Nattukdttai 
Chettis, 100. 

Axkdnam, 31. 

Arraok, 153, 211. 

Arts and industries, 144-151 . 

Arxm&ohala Ghetti, M.E.By. A. L, A. R.. 
172, 

Arundinella meaophylla, 18. 

Arnppnkdttai, 97. 

irya ISTitha Mudali, 42, 43, 271. 296, 329. 

Arya Niyakka Mndali, See Arya NAtha 
Mndalie 

As&ri, 99. 

Asdka, 26. 

AsBessments, rates of, 116, 122. 

Ajitapanpatti (Dt), 304. 

Attu-df&Up&shmam, 198. 

AttlSr, dam, 125 ; ghit, 6, 156, 230, 246 ; 
Tillage (Dc), 86, 280. 

Augustus Osssar, 26. 

Aurangzeb, 58. '* 

Auvaiy&r, 28, 81. 

jivdram leaves, 115. 

Avenues, 64, 165, 221. 

Ayakkudi (Oc), JKunnuvans helped by the 
roliga,r of, 103; forests of, 184, 186; 
dupatie made at, 145 ; sequestered by 
Saiyad Sdhib, 183 j hostilities of Palni 
poligar with, 185, 307; rebellious atti- 
hide of, 185; sanad granted to, 196; 
crude saltpetre made near, 211 ; union, 
220 ; ohattram built by poligar family 
of, 241 ; described, 801 j RettayambAdi 
purchased hy poligar of, 809. 

Ayyampilaiyam, river, 12 ; aniout, 125 : 
Tillage (2>d)f 156, 220, 281. 


B 

Babul, 184. 

B&ghiyat land, 188. 

Bair&gia, 213.^ 

BAlasamudram (Oc), 305, 807, 808. 
Balfour’s Beport on Iron ores, 287. 

Balijas, 151, 322. 

Ballads in honour of Rous Peter, 269, 
Bamboos, 151. 

Bangalore, 48, 110. 

BsngAru AmmAl, 321. . 

BangAru Muttu NAyakkon, 814. 

BangAru 'Pimmala Bddi JSTAyakkan, 315. 
Bangles, 151, 

Banyan tree, 259, 288, 319. 

Barley, 6. 

Basavanna, 110. 

Basavis, 104. 

Basins, distribution of irrigation works 
among, 124. 

Basket-making, 161. 

Bastions of the Madnra fortifications, 42, 
Batlagundu. See Vattilagundu. 

Baynes, Mr. G. R., 261, 268. 

Beans, 117. 

Beddome, Colonel, 16, 182. 

Bees, wild, 31C. 

Begampur, 160, 236. 

Bell-metal vessels, 161. 

Bench courts, 216. 

Bengal gram, 118. 

Berijam project, 126, 226. 

Besohi, 76. 

Betel-vine, 79, 113, 114, 198, 303. 

Bhang, 213. 

BhdganAtha PulippAni PAtra TJdaiyAr, 306. 
Bhdtipuram estate (Bd), 316. 

BijApnr, 46, 61, 63. 

Birki Venkata Rao, 69, 181, 236. 

Bishopric of Triohinopoly, 77. 

Bison, 23. 

Black gram, 118. 

Blaokader’s Archseologia, 281. 

Blaokbnme, Mr. John, roads improved by, 
164 ; distributes famine relief from 
Madura temple funds, 162 j ryotwari 
system introduced into hill villagos 
by, 205 ; memorial lamp to, 223, 267 ; 
bnngalow built at Kotlaikanal by, 261 ; 
his iniprovements to Maxima, 266; 
demolished the walls of Tirumala 
NAyakkan’s palace, 276. 

Blackwood, 136, 137, 138, 140. 
Blanket-making, 145 
Bliss, Sir Henry, 261, 

Bloomstrand, Rev, Th., 79 note. 

Blue gum, 140, 261. 

Board of Assumed Revenue, 69. 
BddinAyakkandr (Rd), schools at, 81, 178; 
jungles in, 134, 136 ; trade centre, 152; 
road to, 166 ; proposed railway throngh, 
169; hospital at, 172; resumed bj Tipu 
but restored by the English, 183 ; poligar 
opposes the Collector, 186; sanad 
granted to, 196, 196 ; special magistratf 
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at, 215 ; «ub-regi8trar at, 216 ; mnioii) 
220 j municipality proposed for, 221; 
•Inphants in the liille near, 269; Palni 
poligtir tuax^ches a^inst, S08 ; described, 
313; poligrxr assisted by Yadabarai 
obief, 323. 

Bdgiri tax, 190. 

Bombay, silk f^om, 140 ; salt from, 210. 

Bomhay Gfazeit^er (i, pt. 2), 29 note. 

Boxnrnayya, 107. 

Bommi, 85. 

Boskanna, 110. 

Botany, 15. 

Bonneiaries of the distriot, 1. 

Bonrne, Br. A. G. and Mrs.* 16. 

Bow, 28. 

Br&hmaus, Uioir eelnoation under N£yakkan 
rubs 175; land granted free to, 199; 
toddy shops owned by, 212 ; their part 
in tho Attdr festival, 281 j numeroTis in 
Madura town, 267 j and in Chinnamanlir, 
316. 

Brass voBSols, 151. 

Bridges, 164, 156, 222, 22G, 268. 

Bridle-paths, 6. 

Brookon, spectre of the, 249. 

Buckley, Williarw, 284. 

Buffaloes, 81, 8G, 161, 280. 

Building-stone, 15. 

Bullocks, 107, 123, 179, 190. 

Burma, 31, 100, 146. 

Bumoll, Dr., 2, 168. 


O 


Cabinet-making, 176. 

Calcutta, 146. 

Caldwell, Bishop, on the antiquity of the 
Pandya kingdom, 26; its wealth and 
inagninconoo, 37 ; its oonneotion with 
the Vij ay anagar power, 89; the authority 
of tho writings on the Nfiyakkan. period, 
Tirnmala N^yakkan’s palace, 49; 
the ohavaofcor of ITdyakkan mle, 68; the 
end of Muhammad Ydsuf, 67 ; and on 
the administration of tho Committee of 
Assigned Itovonuo, 68 j house occupied 
at Kodaikanal by, 261 ; land for church 
at Kodaikanal granted to, 263. 

Caldwell, Sir James, 126. 

Oalliaud, Captain, 63. 

Camhu, staple food, 83 ; area under, 

114; methods of cultivation of, 
118,119; standard dry grain, 203. 

Campholl, Captain E. A., 8, 149. 

Campbell, Major Charles, 67. 

Campbell-Johuston, 

Canals, urigation from, 121, 123. 

CanaroBO, 73, 145. 

Oanoi, Bishop A., 77. 

Cardamom Hills, 3. ^ ha 

Cardamoms, on the Lowff 

138; on the Sinunalais, 8, 114 ; minor 
forest produce, 141 ; export of, 161. 


113, 

117, 


Oamatio, 68, 69, 71. 

Carter, Mr. Tandyke, 170. 

Cassia auriculata, IIS, 141. 

Caste disputes, 214. 

Castes, 87-111, 162, 216. 

Castor, 117, 160. 

Catalogs EaUonnfi of Oriental Uann- 
Bonpts, 40. 

Cattle, on the Palnia,4s desoribea, 30 ; 

' jallikats with, M ; theft 
of, 90 ; fair at Madura, SfS j breeduf 
or, 3J9. ® 

Causeways, 167, 222. 

Cauvery river, 10. 

Cedar tree, 138. 

Oe&rela toona, 188. 

Cemetery, at Dindigul, 234 ; Kodaikana!. 
252, 258 ; and Madura, 260. 

Ceylon, invaded by the P4ndyas, 30; 
conquered by Rijaraja, 81 ; invaded by 
Par4ntaka I, 31 ; revolts against the 
Chdlas, 82; regains its independence, 
32; takes part iu the sfsrugglo for 
P4ndya throne, 33-34; defeated hy 
Kuldttnnga III, 34; invaded by Jati- 
varman Sundara-Pandya I, 36; con- 
quered by Zumara Kriahnappa Niyak- 
kan, ^ ; emigration to, 72, 130, 162, 
163 ; Jaffna Mission in, 77 ; stolen oattle 
sent to, 90 ; Nattukdttai Ghettis do 
business in, 100 ; proposed railway to, 
168. 

Chakala H4yak, 293. 

Obakkiliyans, 80, 107, 230. 

Ohakku N^yakk^, 314. 

Chalukyas of B4d&mi, 29. 

Oh^lukyae, TTestern, 31. 

Ghampakandr((7d), 246. 

Ghampenois, Monsignor, 76. 

Chanda Sihib, bis expedition to the south, 
67-68 ; taken captive to S&t4ra, 69 ; 
regains his ; liberty and again marches 
south, 60; made ISTawih of Aroot, 60 ; 
temple lands seized by, 198 ; places his 
brother in charge of Dindig^l, 286 ; wins 
battle at Ammayouiyakkantir, 292. 

Chandler, Bev. J. S., 77 note ; and J. E., 78< 

Ohandragiri, 44. 

Cbamockite, 15. 

Ohattram lands, 197, 200. 

Ohattrams, 157, 241, 268, 813. 

Ohaturagiri (0/), 7. 

Ohdvadi of the village, 81. 

Ohay-root, 147. 

Oharas, origin of, 26 ; defeated by Hedun- 
oheliyan II, 27 ; emblem of, 28 ; Ugra- 
peru-valuti friendly to, 28 ; their rela- 
tions with Pahavas and Chalukyas, 29 ; 
revolt against the Chdlas, 32 ; P4ndya 
king defeated by, 38. 

Cheroots, 149, 151. 

Cherry's bungalow, 261- 

Ohester, Bev. B., 78, 172. 

Chester hospital, 172. ^ 

Ghettis, 4, 162. Bee also Kittukdttai 
Ghettii. 
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Chidambora Chetti, 379. 

Ohidazabaram, 267, 280, 2dl. 

Obikka D4va JUlya, 52. 

Obila B6di Niyakkaa, 314. 

Obinna Kambalattar, 108. 

Obinna ^ttira Niyakkan, 239. 

Obiima UliTam Fariv&rams, 102. 

Cbiimakal^&'^^^fct^ (5c), 25, 303. 

Obinnalu Nayak, 293. 

Obinnama Niyak, 316. 

ObimiamaTilir, aniont, 125 ; village (Be), 
169, 220, 316. 

Obisbolm, Mr., 260, 264, 277. 

Obittanai dam, 12, 42, 124, 125, 

Ohloromylon Swietmia, 137, 142. 

Obddas, 26. 

Cbokkaling^ Ndyakkan., 42. 

dLokkanUtba N4yakkan, 42, 49, 50, 274, 
328. 

Obolam, grown for fodder, 20 j staple food, 
83 j area under, 118, 114 j methods of 
cultivation, 117, 118 j standard dry 
grain, 203. 

Ol^l&ntaka-Gbatnrv^dimangalain, 296. 

Obdla-P&ndyas, 32, 38. 

Obdlas, origin of, 25 $ mentioned in Asdka’s 
inscriptions, 26; defeated by Nednn- 
cbeliyan II, 27 ; sacrifice performed by, 
28 J emblem of, 28 ; their relatione with 
Pollavas and Obalnkyas, 29 ; subject to 
P4ndyas, 30 j their subsequent rise, 30 ; 
defeated by Eishtrakfitas and Pindyas, 
31 ; regain their power, 81, 82 ; take part 
in the struggle for Pdndya throne, 33 ; 
their power reduced, 33 ; decline of their 
power, 34; conquered by Miravarman 
Sundora-Pdndya I, 86 ; end of the power 
of, 86 ; dispossess the Pindya king, 41 ; 
their king said to have oppressed N4ttu- 
kdttai Ohettis, 100; defeated by the 
Pdndyas at S6lavand4n, 296. 
Ohdl^ndrasimha-ohaturvddimangalara, 31 . 

Cholera, 162, 163, 168, 226, 321. 

OhotaJa, 243. 

Choultries, endowed by Biyakkan rulers, 
154. 

OhrisUm College Magazine, 28, 290, note, 

Christians, 76-9, 176. 

Chrome tanning, 141, 150. 

Cbnrob at Madnra, 259. 

Cburobes, 77, 78, 79. 

Cigar-making, 149. 

Cmobona, 246. 

Cironmoision amongst KaHans, 94. 

Civil jnstioo, 214. 

Clarke, Mr. Thomas, 205 note, 261, 262. 

Climate, 18, 247. 

Ooaker’s Walk, at KodaikanaL 248. 

Cookbnin, Mr. M. D., 110. 

Cock-fighting, 83. 

Coooanut, toddy from, 211. 

0(«ee, on the Palais, 4, 6, 114, 138: on 
the Bornmalaas, 8, 114, 149, 893 j onrinif 
of, 160 ; export of, 151. * 

Coimbatore district, 146. 

Coinage, 163. 


Coins, of the P4ndyas, 28 ; of Bijarija, 
31 ; of M&ravarman Suridara-Pindya 1, 
35 ; Bomon, 303. 

Collectors, list of, 208. 

College, theological, 246. 

Colleges, 176. 

CoUeries, 88. 

Colombo, 146. 

Combs made at Falni, 161. 

Commercial Bank of India, 238, 240, 317. 
Commission of 1796, 186, 206. 

Committee of Assigned Kovonuo, 08, 69. 
Comoxin, Capo, 32. 

Conjeeveram, capital of the Pallavas, 29 j 
and Ganga-Pallavas, SO; taken by the 
0h5rns, 38; K4ppiliyans halted at, 108, 
320; wax-printing at, 148; Jains of, 
264 ^ yellikis from, 206, 

Contract distillery supply system, 211, 
Coomaraswami, Hon. P., 28. 

Coorg, 31. 

Cope, Captain, 61. 

Coriander, 118. 

Cotton, Mr. 0. B., 250. 

Cotton and Silk Supply AssooiationB, 8. 
Cotton, experiments with exotic, 8; cul- 
tivation of, 113, 114, 118, 326; weaving 
of, 145 ; spinning of, 149 ; export of raw 
and manufactured, 151. 

Cows used for ploughing, 20. 

Cranganore, Archbishop of, 76. 

Crime, 89-93, 165, 216. 

Criminal castos and gangs, 216. 

Criminal Tribes Act, 92, 

Criminal tribunals, 216. 

Crolo, Mr. 0. S., 223, 226, 2G4, 266, 268. 
Crops, statistics of, 113. 

Cuddalore, 237. 

Cuddapah district, 170, 

Cuppage, Colonel, 234, 308, 

Cyclone, 166, 


D 

Daooity, 00, 216. 

Dagger marriage, 107. 

Daggupicl, 213. 

Dalhergia laiifolia, 136, 140. 

Dalhergia paniculata, 140. 

Dimalcheruvii, 69, 

Dammar, tax on, 205. 

Dand4yudhap4ni, 304. 

Daniell, drawings by, 274. 

Ddsaris, 216. 

Date trees, 211. 

Daulat&bid, 110. 

Mr. Robert. 334, 341 j Ensign 

287. 

Ddyddi pattern, 293, 

De Britto, John, 76, 181. 

De' Hobili, Robert, 76, 168, 176. 

Density of population, 72, 

Deputy Oolleotors, 129, 207. 213. 

Deputy tahsildars, 206, 

D6va R4ya n, 40. 
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Jesuit Mission of Madnra, 75-77, 270. 
Jesuit priests, 1 otters of. See Za MUsion 
du Madur^. 

Jesuit theological college, 246. 

Jewellery, 82, 95, 103. 

Jioitimm, 197, 199, 

Johnston, Sir .Alexander, 2G2-264. 
Johnston, Mr. Samuel, 20*2, 263. 

Johnston of Oarasailooh acholarshipB, 
264. 

Jones, Mr. J. A., 223. 

Jdtilniyakkantir (D«), 195, 320, 320. 
Jonrnal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal 
(xiv), '18 notp. 

Judges, list of, 218. 

Jungle oonsorvanoy department, 133, 1,35. 
Justice, administration of, 214-219. 

K 


Kadirasv&nii Doddappi Ndyakkan, 326, 
JCndumi/, 141. 

Koenpfer, Afr., 170. 

Kaikdians, 145, 146. 

Kaikalitikulam (Od), S21, 323. 

Knilasa pudaoUf 11. 

Kaittiyankdttai (Kh). 25. 

Kdkatfyas, 36. 

Kal Tachohans (stone ma8otis\ 99. 
K4lahasti, 31, 322. 

JBlalahastisyara, 322. 

Kdfam crops, 115 

Kalayamuttdr (C7c), 25, 2(3 note, 320, 303. 
Kales D4war, 30. 

K&li, 330. 


Kalkatti Idaiyans, 90. 

Kalians, cows used for ploughing by, 20 j 
their rarages, 60, 184, 190, 197 j pre- 
cautions taken from four of, 81 ; dress 
of the women of, 82 j jaliikat oattlo of, 
83 J popular gods of, 85, 286 ; described, 
88-96 J ooononiio condition of, 130 ; nirn 
oil used by, 160; eanh-salt made by, 
2 4.0; crime of, 216, 276; numorioal 
strength of, 279,284; their strongholds 
fi-t Mdldr, 288; Nuttam, 289 ; and 
Anaiydr, 295, 298, 32(3. 

Kallar-Alagar, 198, 286. 

Kalligudi (D/), 215, 326. 

Kalugumalai, 278. 

Kalv^rpatti (D6}, 25. 

Kalyini, 81. 

K&makshiaminan , 00, 316. 

K£malakkayya NAyudu, 237. 

Kamandalanadi river, 10. ■ 

KAmandr (Cc\ 248. 

K4mai*£Ja Handya Nayakk.-m, 315. 

Kamaya KAyakbin, 320. 

Eanuy;a Nfiyakkan, 294. 

Kambalattir. 1>16 ; Chiuna, m. 

Kambam vallpy, woncry of, o., drainaao of, 
Ui ^imate of, W 5 oame-bi-ecdrM in, 
forests in, I.12, 133, 130, 189, 141, 

SJdS’S”' 


Kambaui village (Jjy), clophanls cnugli 
near, 23; prehistoric burial places in, 
25 ; Visvandtha’s expedition aj^ainst., 43 ; 
timber d^pOt at, 134; rosuxned palniyam, 
188; former fauk, 184; claimed by 
Travanooro, 184,186; union, 220; de- 
scribed, 318; attack on tlief-rt of, S23. 

Kambliyfin, 97. 

Kamela powder, 147. 

Kammilans, 09. 

Kampana Udaiydr, 38. 

Kamudi, 10, 167. 

Kamnlu AninAl, 315. 

Kanakasabhni Pillai, Mr. V., 20, 27, 83, 175. 

KAnappAr, 28. 

Kandasdiui NAyakkan, 315. 

KAngayam, 1U3. 

Kangu Valaiyans, 97. 

KauiyambAdi, 213. 

Kan koilntta RAju NAyakkau, 316. 

Kannan D«v«n 11 ills, tea :iml rofTtM> 
cultiva^jfon in, 73 ; curdamonis t‘xiH>rr.('d 
from, 151 ; their ]»i’(k1uco passes i.humgh 
Bddiiiayakkanur, 152 ; and Aninisyu- 
uAyakkanih*, 292; aerial ropowny to, 
155, 314. 

Kannans (brass-smitli8\ 99, 151. 

Kannapatti, 151. 

Kanneavai’a Udai} ar, 32 I*. 

KannimAr, 86, 230, 309, 310. 

Kanuivadi (Dc), forests of, 134, 13(1; 

dupatis made in, 145 ; disponsarv at, 173 ; 
history of, 183 ; oluiined by V'u-ilpAkBhi 
poligar, 186; sanad > ranted for, 195, 
196 ; not included in tho Impartible 
Kstates Act, 196; its chief drives off 
Mulikan of Jlysoro, 236 ; describod, 288 ; 
elephants i;i tho hills near, 259; poligar 
conspires to reinstate Palni imligar, 308; 
claimed by the VirApAltshi poligar, 811. 

KAutimatinAtlia Pillai, 328. 

KapAclapiiram, 28, 174. 

Kappiliyans, entile breeding of, 20 ; 
Canarcso spoken by, 73 ; dosoiibod, 108 ; 
numerous in GddalAr, 318; and 
Kambam, 319; caste of 'poligar of 
Kdmbai, 320. 

KAr paddy, 116. 

Karadi Valaiyans, 97. 

KArai-katti Valaiyans, 97. 

KAraikkAl, 58. 

Karaiyapatti (J’d), 210. 

KArakkat VellAlana, 6, 

Karaudamalaia, 8, 133, 137. 

KariyamAnikka Pei umAl, 269. 

Karumalai (2)5), 0. 

Karnmalaiyan, Puluivnn deity, 104. 

KarungAlakudi (J/’d), 25, 280, 287. 

Karuppunavami, chdoadis eonneoted with 
the worship of, 81 j god of the Kalians, 
slirinoa at, Alagai-kdvil, 284, 
.c8u ; MAttnppatti, 29.5 ; VirApAk»-hi, 300 1 
and UttamapAlaiyum, 822. 

KAsi VisvAsvaralinga, 279. 

Kattakaruppanpatti (De), 325, 

KAttamaWaohiyAr, RAni of Qivagauga, 35, 
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hutiagai villaget, 103, 
t, 805, ao6. 
gixB, 91, 02. 217. 

i system, 216. 
void, 179. 
ipattaiiam, 90. 
idan, 108, lOi*. 

idanadi, irrigation from, 12 1. 

, o^d, 87. 

«, 147. 

Ine oil, 151. 

S4hil)’a 67. 

B((, 67. 
i, 74, XIO. 
ovii, Professor, 34. 
kdttai (Ee), 105, 196, 327, 
tangalam (Cd), 220. 
alftvxi (h'd)t 287. 
ur, (!oIodo 1, 261. 
di, 01. 

d KalUms, 93. 

, Dr.. 2;i5. 
lur (C6), 303. 

Lama Niyak’s tope (6W), 150, 316. 

lamtnM, 294. 

raens, 2.-,2l7, 303,310. 

» crops, 115. 
ikaual taluk, 20t», 245. 
dkanal town (C?<0, position of, 5 j 
nperature recorded at, 13? moteorito 
ind near, 15; flora of, 16 ; sauitarinm 
78, 108; forosta on, 139; blue gnm 
d lila<!kwood plautatious at, 140; 

ii road from, 155; rainfall at, 160; 
spital at, 172} sub-registrar at, 215 ; 
uiioipality, 221,227; dosoribod, 24-6; 
Ate through Auxxuayaniyakkaiitir to, 
2; lmUlo-])ath from Pcriyakulam to, 
5. 

tulcinal wood, 245. 

Cngi Niyakkan, 106. 
avanir river, 10, 124. 
imangalam (Ee), 257. 
kulaxn (Ea), 14, 16. 

Akuppam Pulaiyans, 104. 
ana (blacksmiths), 99. 
egil, 146. 

ibai (lie), history of the v&laiyam, 70, 
13 ; Pariv&rams of, 102 ; forests near, 
19 } djaturbanoos caDBe<l by the poligar 
, 186 ; described, 819 ; dogs of, 319. 
an, 96. 

;di*anginialai (Dl*), 0* 

gan&d cattlo, 20. 

ipernnjinga, 34. 

u grass, 23, 151. 

amhfSf 125. 

kai, 25, 28, 31. 

kuiy&li, 28, ^ 

toi datn, 125. 

taimnlai (n./*), 6, 

takutli {HA), 165, 159, 313. 

timpntti (Ed), 15, 287, 288, 

tiru, 32. 

rilinkulam (E/), 32^ , 

'llkudi (Ee), 62, 289. 


Kdvilpatti temple (Ed;, 830. 

Krishna, 26, 97. 

Krishna Kiya, 40. 

Krishnappa Nayakkan, 42. 

Krishnasviini Knlappa Kiyakkan, 328. 
Kritixn&nadi, 124. 

Kubja Paadya , 297. 

Kublfli Khun, Mongol emperor, 37. 

Kddal Alagarsy4mi, 198. 

Kudi-Tc6val foes, 91. 

Kudiraimalai (Oe), 7. 

Ktikal shola (Ec), 138, 139. 

Kulalan, 101. 

Kulappa NTiyakkan, 295. 

Kalas4khara, Jat4vamian, 36. 
Kn.as^khara I, Miravarman, 36, 86. 
Knlas6khara 11, M4ravarman, 35. 
Kulaa4khai‘ank6ttai (Ed), 25, 257, 294. 
Knlas6kbara>Pacdya, 33, 34. 

Knliiiji leaves, 115. 

Kuldttmiga I, 32. 

Kiildttoiiga III, 34. 

Kamara Gupta, 110. 

Kuiuira Kathir&ya Nayakkan, 304. 
Kninara Krishuappa Nayakkan (two rulers 
of that name), 42, 43. 

Kumira Muttu, 47. 

Kum4ra Pillai, 186. 

Knmbakdnam, 146, 148. 

Kunndr {Cd), 125, 157. 

Knnnurans, 4, 5, 103, 105, 

Kuppala Nayakkan, 311. 

Kuppalanattam (Ds), 327. 

Kuppnsvami K4yudu, 149. 

Kurid, 27, 174, 175. 

Kurarans, 82, 83, 151, 216. 

Kurubas, 73, 143. 

Kuriivandth (d/), 159. 

Knruviturai (Ed), 198, 

Knsayazis, 85, 101. 

Kusayap^laiyam, 210, 

Kntti,. kSl. 

Kdvakkipatti (Et), 183, 240, 292. 


Jm 

La Uinsion da Uadari^ an authority on 
the N&yakkan period, 41 ; on Timmala 
N&yakl^n, 45, 48 ; on the ourioos mmonr 
of 1653, 48 ; letters from 1666 to 1673 
lost, 51 ; on the state of Madnra oonntry 
in 1678, 52 ; letters from 1687 to 1699 
lost, 54 ; letters cease from 1704, 56 ; 
on the history of the Catholic Mission, 
75; reference in it to famines, 161; 
cholera, 168 ; and the state of education, 
175; on the native revenue systems, 180, 
181. 

Labbais, 150. 

Lao, 147, 151. 

Luce, 148. 

Jjag^rBtfxmia microcarpa, 140, 

Lake, at Kodaikanal, 245 ; at Fort HamiL 
ton, 249. 

Lakkayya, 294, 
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Lakshmipati Nfi^-akkan, 303, 

LamlDP, Major John, 234, 

Land-cess, 220. 

Land Rovenno administration, 179-209. 
Landslips, X9. 

Lang, Colonel, 70, 237. 

Langlds* Monuments anciem ei modemes de 
V Eindoustanj 274i, 276. 
Lank&pur&-Daiidau&tlia, S3, 3-4. 

Lata, 110. 

Law, Major G. V., 155, 160, 246. 

Law’s Ghat, 5, 139, 155, 246. 

Leather trade, 79. 

Leipzig Lutheran Mission, 70. 
Lemon-grass, 141, ISO. 

Leo XIII, Pope, 77. 

Lessees, , of Ramnad zamindari, ISO j of 
Sivaganga zamindari, 130, 171. 

Levinge, Sir Vere Heiiiy, 171, 172, 245. 
252. 

Limestone, 15. 

Ling&yats, 152. 

Lingayya K4yakkan, 42. 

Liquid measures, 133. 

Litigation in tho di.<trict, 215. 

Local Boards, 220. 

Loom tax, 179, 189. 

Lower Palnis, described, 3 j forests on, 134, 
138 j gall -nui; areas on, idl j ooffoo curing 
on, 150 } sago palm toddy of, 211, 

Lower seoonclary seliools, 178. 

Lushington, Mr., 329. 

Lutheran Mission, 79, 232, 


DC 


Mdchi May aka, 323. 

MaohtSr (Oc), 248. 

Mackenzie, Colonel, 2G3. 

Mackenzie MSS., on the Kayakknu period, 
40; Tdttiyans, 106; Eniakkaldpuram, 
237 s Kanniv&di, 288; Palliyappaniyak- 
kandr, 240 ; Tavasimadai, 243 ; Tama- 
kam bnugalow, 263 ; Ammayaniyakka- 
ndr, 292; Nilakkdttai, 205; Ayakkudi, 
301; Idaiyankdttai, 302; Mdmbarai, 
303 ; Palni, 306, 307 ; Rettayambddi, 
308; Virdpakshi, 310, 311; Gantama- 
xdyakkandr, 817; Vadakarai, 322, 323. 

Mackenzie, Mr. A. T., 127. 

McLeod, Mr. Alexander, 60, 183, 196; 
Captain William, 185. 

Midakkulam {Ee)j 83, 206, 25 i. 

Mddava Mdyakkan, 328. 

Mddayaudyakkanlir zamindari (B/), 328, 

Mddayandya kkau dr-Piiliy aiiku lam (J)}), 


Madras, exports to, 145, 146, 150 ; iiTii)oi’ta 
from, 151, 211, 213; Palni poligar 
deported to, 308. 

Madras Journal of TAteraiure and Science, 
(1887-88), 28; 
(v), 250; (vi), 250; 
(xui), 26 ; (xvii), 26, 303 ; (six), 133. 


Madras Quarterly Missionary Journal ^ loS 
106. 

Maddr pdlaiyam (JJc), stMiuestci’cd for 
an'oars of revonuo, GO ; rcHiiniod hy 
Sniyad Sdliib, 70, 183; (*sohfat€^(l for 
want of beirs, 194 ; Einiikkalaimram 
annexed to, 238; desfribod, 2U>. 

Madura College, 177. 

Madura foot, 1 09. 

Madura taluk, 254. 

Madura taluk board, 220. 

Madura town (£c), origin of name of, 2 ; 
Vaigai flows near, H ; toiuporaturc 
recorded at, 13; oattlo market af*-, 20; 
monkeys of, 23 ; niosquitooH of, 23 ; chief 
city of the Pandyas, 28, 37 ; fafcon by 
Kulaadkhai’a-Pdndya., 33 ; oerupiod bV 
Singhalese f roops, 33 ; taken by KulnU 
tuuga In, 34; snckotl by Mtilik Kafnr, 
37; Musalinun dyinisly establwhod at, 
38; Chera king crowned liinis(*lf at, 3S ; 
threatened l)y ^[ysoro troops, 47 ; 
capital moml back* by Tiruinala to, 49 ; 
his iToprovonienLa to, 4P; iUtaokod l.y 
the Miisalmau.s, 50; taken by flus 
Mysore forces, 52 ; reo.>v<W(*cl from tlio 
Mysorean.^, 53 ; cannon from 'rrava.n<N»ie 
mounted on the ram parts of, 55; sorioiiM 
riot in, 56; Chanda irldhib’s brother 
appoint d governor of, r>8; Biego in 1751 
of, 60 ; Mayan a governor of, Gl ; Captain 
Oalliand’s attacks mi, 63-Gt>j ^luham- 
mad Ydfluf bosiogod in, 66; sind hanged 
near, 07 ; Patnllkavans uiim(*ronH in, 74, 

' 109; sthala Parana (A, 7’\', 174., 2r>|., at.iS, 
278, 297 ; Catholic MisHion of, 76, 77 ; and 
church, oi-phanagos and nunnery at, 77 ; 
Ameiican Mission in, 78; Luthorau 
Mission work at, 79 ; cent re of 15rAbma- 
nism, 84 ; foes paid to Kilkudi Kallana 
at, 91; steam spinning-mill at, 119, 
149 ; forest d^pot at, 1 42 ; weaving at, 
146; rod dye of, M7 ; wood- carving at, 
160; e.xportB from, 151 ; chief trado 
oentre, 152; road through, 155; 
MangamniM’s ebattnun at, 157, 158, 
297; railway at, 158; rainfall at, 160; 
ptorni near, 166 ; unwliobsHomcnoss of, 
168; cholera propagated from, 3 68; 
medical institutions in, 17l; aangiinis 
at, 174, 175; education in, 170-178; 
early reveniio hiatoiy t)f tlio country 
round, 181, 396-201 ; deputy tabsildarH 
in, 206; arrack warohoaso in, 211; 
coooonut palms near, 212 ; zillii court 
movod to, 214; bench court, at, 215; 
district^ munsif at, 215 ; regisfcraiiou 
officoin in, 215 ; municipality, 221, 222- 
a25; described, 257-2/8; Alagar- 
tfvami taken to, 285; Tirugnlna 
Sambandhar’s math in, 298. 

.Madura MiD&kshi Ginning and PressinLr 
Co., 329. 

Madurai. Sec Madura. 

Madurai-kdnji, 28. 

Madoral Yirati, 85f 
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Palni town (Ce), old trade-route to, 6 j 
Amenoan Mission work in, 7H j Musal- 
mauBgoto, 80 ; temple at, 84; ea voio 
offerings at, 80 ; feast at the M irlarnmnn 
temple in, 86 ; buffalo aaorifioes in, 80 ; 
math of the Idaiyans at, 96 ; irrigation 
minor basin at, 124,125; teak plant- 
ation near, 140 ; weaving at, 146, 146; 
basket-making at, 151; exports from, 
161 ; combs made at, 161 ; saltpetre 
manufaotnre at, 151, 211 ; road to, 155 ; 
proposed railway lines through, 158 j 
rninfall at, 160; cholera propagated 
from, 168; hospital at, 172 ; lower 
secondary school at* 178; sub-reffistrar 
at, 216; municipality, 221, 226; de- 
soiibed, 304 ; stheUa pwrdna of, 306. 
P4mban, 158, 163. 

Pfi.mbfi.r river, 12, 227, 248, 260. 

. Panoba Pindava p&dam, 295. 

Fancha P&ndava yadukkai, 76, 266, 278, 
287, 295. 

Panohiramkatti Idaiyans, 06, 07. | 

Pandae, 26, | 

Pandaift, 26. 

Pand^ra-sannadhi, 238. 

Pindava-muttu hill, 278. 

Pindavas, 300, 321. 

Pandion, 26. 

Pindyas, 26-41,43. 

P^nidas, 26. 

P&nmM land, 189. 

Pnnnuikada (Oc), 4, 138, 248. 
Pannaimalaiydv (Dc), 23H. 

Panri-malni, 3. 

Paper factory, 276, 

Pippanpatti 308, 

Pappdriyan, 98. 

P&raipatti, 80. 

Paraiyans, 80, 146, 212. 

Par41nama-P4udya, S3. 

Par4krama-P4ndya Arik6aarid(Wa, J ati- 
lavarman, 35. 

Par4krama-P4ndya, Jativarman, 35. 

. Pardkiama-Pdindya Kulas^khara, Jatila- 
varman, 85. 

Par^krama-Pindya, Maravarman, 35. 
Parintaka 1, 80, 255. 

Parappar stream, 248. 

Paravai (Be), 25, 257. 

Paravas, 75. 

Parent-tongue, 73. 

Parish, Mr. George, 190, 194, 195, 201, 
296. 

PariviramB, 102. 

Parker, Mr. Pobert Deane, 132, 193, 261. 
Paramagudi, 43. 

Partridge, Major J. M., 251. 

P&Bi-katti Valaiyans, 97. 

PaRtnre, 144. 

Pasumalai, geology of, 14; Amorioan 
Mission work in, 78, 171, 176, 178 ; 
deBoribed, 278. 

P&ihatdlaSf 178. 

Patna Ohetti tax, 190. 

Patnam, 188. 


Patudli, 74, 110. 

Patndlkiranfl, language spoken by, 74 ; 
taxation for caste purposes among, 81 j 
dress of the women of, 82 ; described, 
109 ; weaving of, 145, 146, 147 ; school 
maintained by, 177; their temple at 
Madura, 273. 

Paftadu dvut 21* 

Pattaviyaw, 110. 

PattHpdttu, 27. 

Patv^girs, 110. 

Pegmatite, 16. 

Pendukkumokki Idaiyans, 96. 

Pennyoaiek, Oolonol, 126, 120, 127. 
Penukonda, 44. 

People, the, 72, 111. 

People’s Park at Madura, 223, 264. 
P4ruiydr, 196, 215, 220, 3:28. 

Peranai (JDd), Periyir watt^r passes 
through, 12, 123 ; constructed by Visva- 
n4tlia 2f4yakkhn, 4>2 ; described, 128; 
suit regarding, 130 ; proposed channel 
to Tirnmaugalani taluk from, 131 ; 
position of, 1994. 

PeriyluH Maria ErnthrsBi, 28. 

Peri^a nianishan, 101. 

Periya Purdnam, 20, 297. 

Periya Sdrappa Kavundan, .328. 

Periya Uliyain Pari vd rams, 102. 

Periya Vfmppa Ndyakkan, 42. 
Periyadauakkfi-ran, 109. 

Poriyakulam. taluk, 184*, 312. 

Poriyakulam town (I'/di, britlle-iMith to 
Kocloikanal from, 5 ; Varahanadi flows 
near, 12 ; American Mission work in, 78 ; 
irrigation minor basin at, 124, 126 ; 
weaving at, I'lG ; saltpetre manufacture 
at, 151 ; brass vessels made at, 151 ; 
bangles made at, 151 ; road through, 165; 
proposed railway through, 159 r rainfall 
at, 160; hospital at, 172; school at, 178; 
district munsif ut, 215 ; sob-registrar at, 
2l5 ; municipality, 221, 226 ; travellers’ 
bungalow at, 245; elephants in the 
hills near, ’259 ; unfinished ydpwram 
4t, 271 ; additions tx> Siva temple at, 
314 ; desoribod, 320. 

Periyar lake, 166. 

Periy&r project, cattle insufficient in area 
under, 20 ; growth of population from, 
72, 73; onltivation under, 114; de- 
scribed, 120-130 ; assessTuentfl on area 
affeotod by, 203 ; special Deputy Col- 
lector for, ^7. 

Periy4r river, 11, 12. 

Periyir tunnel, 140. 

Permanent settlement, 187, 188. 

Persian insoriptions, 233, 234. 

Perumil hill (Oc), 245, 247. 

Perumil Maistry, 2G6. 

Perumil bfiyakkan, 309. 

Perumil shola, 139. 

Perumalai8.(Sd), 137. 

Perumilknlam, 309, 310. 

Perumilmalai, 286. 

1 Petala Niyak, 298. 
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Pater Pindya, 259. 

Peter* Hr, Rons, collectorBhip of, 192 ; 
aeeessmontB recluoed by, 201 ; reduces 
pethkash of Kaxmivddi, 239 ; aiocoimt of, 
259-261 ; his presents to Madura 
temple, 270; and to Alag^kdvU, 284; 
elephant shooting expeditions of, 815. 
Petrifaction of objects by water, 11, 3l7. 
PbilUps, Hr., 204). 

Kohi Pnlaiyans, 104. 

Pid&ri shrine, 290. 

Pigeons, blue, 810. 

Pillaivili estate, 150. 

PillaiyimatUm, 294. 

Pillaiy 6rpatti,lOO. 

Pillar Books, 227, 246, 249. 

land, 189 ; tax, 205. 

Pir^malaiMd Kallaiu, 98. 

Pirdnmalai, lOO, 287. 

Plantains, on the Lower Falnis, 4, 114 ; on 
the Sirumalais, 8, 114 ; grown on wet 
lands, 116 ; and in cleared forest land, 
182, 188 ; export of, 151 ; rates of 
assessment for, 205. 

Plantations, 140. 

Pliny, 26. 

Plough-tax, 179, 206. 

Podiyil mountain, 32. 

Podun&ttu Idaiyaus, 96. 

Poigaimalai, 827. 

Police, 216. 

Poligar systom, 42, 180, 216. 

Polyandry, 96. 

Pon-Amaravati, 38. 

PondiohoiTy, 77 , 160. 

PoTigfu tree, 100, 108. 

Ponikddu tax, 189, 206. 

Ponm5ni (Ke), 216, 

Ponnainm&l, 86. 

Ponniya Niyakkan, 294. 

Poppy heads, 212. 

Population, 72, 102, 166. 

Porandalir, 124, 126. 

Poruppu tax, 189, 200. 

Pornppu villages, 197, 199. 

Prehisiorio peoples, 24. 

Proctor, Mr. George, 68. 

Proprietary Estates Village Service Act, 
207. 

Provincial Outirb of Appeal, 214, 216. 
Pterncarpwi Jd arftuptii^vnf 138, 140. . 
Ptoloxay,20, 28. 

Public health, 168-173. 

Pudn Ayakkudi (Oc), 301. 

Ptbdu momta^am at Madura, 8, 49, 271. 
Pudukkdttai State, known as Tondamana, 
38 j its part in the war of Ramnad 
saooossion, 56; boiling oil ord^ m, 
107 ; new Tamil sangam supported by 
the RAia of, 176; salt arrangements 
with, 210 ; arrack and toddy made in, 
911, 212; supply of opium and hemp- 
drugs to, 213 ; house at Kodaikanal of 
tlie lUja of, 246. 

Pnlaiyans, 4, 103; 104, 

3?ulak6sin U, 29. 


Pali pudosu cave, 257. 
Puliyankndiyir, 80. 
Pnliyankulam (D/), 196, 828. 
P6mb4rai (Be), 6, 17, 19, 246. 
Pdniyir ohief, 818, 819. 
Piumaoolum tank, 285. 
Pwrm&n'&ru,^ 27. 


Quartz, 14, 15. 
Quilon, 81, 87. 


E4gal4puram (Pc), 26. 

Bagi, 83, 118, 114, 318. 

Railway oess, 159. 

EaiLwayB, 158. 

Rainfall, 13, 160, 247.' 

R&ja of Ramnad, 180, 259*. 

R&iad&ni (Oe), 817. 

R4j4dhir4ia 1, 82. 

E434dhir4ja II, 88. 

R&jar4ja I, 81. 

Bijarija ill, 84. 

R4ja)r4ja-P4ndi-nidu, 81. 

Rijasimha P&ndya, 816. 

R4j5ndra Ohdla-l, 81. 

R^i^ndra Ghdia III, 36. 

Rij^ndra D6va, 82. 

Rijfindra Idaiyans, 36. 

Rijn 13r4yakkan, 314. 

R&ma K&yakkan, 236.|, 

Bimabhadra N&yaka, 322. 

Rimabhadra N&yudu, M.B.Ey. V., 178, 
828. 

R6maohoha Kavundan, 319. 
B4nian4dapuram (Pc), 241. 

Rimappayya, 236, 306. 

B&masv&mi Kamaya Narakkan, 829. 
Rim^svairam, mosque founded by Malik 
Kdfurat, 87; pilgrim roads to, 48, 44, 
167 ; cholera propagated from, 168. 
Ramnad, 66, 187,214. 

Banga of Yijayanagar, 46. 

Eanga Krishna Muttn Vfrappa Niyakkan, 
42, 63. 

Banga Rao, K., 827. 

Rangamalai (P5), 9. 

Rangoon, 130. 

Rapatel, Father F., 279. 

Rdshtrakdtas of Milkhed, 31. 

M.E.By. T., 211. 

dewn-ibed, 79 j dttpoto i^e 
by, 146; engaged in 
mats woven by, 151 ; trade ^f, 1^ » 
Uteraoy of, 170 ; numerous m Dmdigul, 
• 281 , 285 ; and Kirandr, 308 ; then* offer- 
ings to the Palni shrine, 307. 

Sit/» gdpvram, 40, 271. 

Ee»,Mr.,256,267. 

•EeoeiTer of Assigned EsTenne, 68. 
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Beeordt of the Geological Surrej of India 
(xii), 24 note. 

Bees* m India^ 268 note. 
Begistration, 215. 

Beligions, 74. 

BeUgions life, 84. 

Bencing system, 183, 184. 

Beserved forests, area of, 185. 
Bettayamb4di zamindari, forests of, 186 ; 
seqmestered by Saiyad Sihib, 183 ; 
escheated for want of heirs, 194j its 
present state, 195, 801, 308. 

Bevenae oolleotions, 190. 

Be7enxLe courts, 215. 

Bevenne Settlement. See Survey and 
Settlement. 

Bice, 88, 118. 

Binderpest, 20. 

Eivers, 10. 

Boad-oess, 154. 

Boad lalaiy^ris, 216. 

Beads, 164. 

Book-out temple at Arittipatti, 286. 
Bookefeller, Mr., 177. 

Boman Oatholio churches, 232. 246, 268. 

293. » I » I 

Boman Catholic Mission, 75, 178. 

Boman Catholics, 82, 243. ‘ 

Boman colony at Madura, 26, 

Boot, Miss, 78. 

Bopeway from Kottakudi, 166, 814. 

Boas Peter, Mr. See Peter, Mr. Bous. 
Burnley, Captain, 89. 

Bumleysvfimi, 89. 

Byotwari settlement, 192, 201. 

Byves, Major, 126. 
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Badak S&hib, 236. 

Saduragiri (0/), 7. 

Safdar Ali Khin, 67, 69. 

Sago palms, 211 . 

Saint Oyr, Father, 268, 

St. George’s Ohnroh at Madura, 260. 

St. Mary’s estate, 160. 

Saivism, 84, 

Sayad Sihib, his management of th 
Dmdigul country, 70, 181, 188 j hi 
collections from T&dikkombu, 192 j hi 
improvements to Dindigul fortifioationi 
238 i his residence, 284, 286. 

Salem district, 146. 

BaXicomia Indica, 147. 

SiUyHns, 146, 146. 

Balt, 161, 210. 

Saltpetre, 161, 210. 

S4mai, 88, 118, 114, 118. 

Bambd paddy, 116, 299. 

Samudiyam funds, 81. 

granted to unsettled ^ilaiyams 
196, 804, 809, 827, 828, 829. ^ 

Sand-jprouse, 22. 

Bandaiytxr, original name of VddasandtSi 
248, 


Sandaiydr (Dd, Nilakkdttai taluk), history 
of, 70, 188, 194 J poligar claims D^va- 
ddnapatti. 186, 816 ; desoribed, 296. 

(Tirumangalam taluk), 196, 

212, 328. 

Sangams, 174, 178. 

Sangatt&r, 270. 

Sankaralingichiri Brothers, 161 . 

Sankaridrug province, 70, 183. 

Sanskrit, 176. 

Santdii, 52. 

BanyanJculamy 281. 

SapttSr, 186, 173, 196, 829. 

Sdtappa Ohetti, 827. 

S&t4ra, 69. 

Sati, Muttamm4Ps attempt to oommit, 64; 
fomerly common among Tdttiyans, 
107 J K&ppiliyan women who com- 
mitted, 109 ; committed by Venkam- 
mil, 290 5 and Brrammil, 294 j com- 
mitted near Kambam, 819 j Mirgaiyan- 
kdttai, 320 ; Uttamap&laiyam, 822 ; and 
Tirumangalam, 830. 

Satinwood, 187, 142. 

S4tt4n, 86. 

Sittangudi (De), 146. 

Sattirapatti (Oj), 173, 215, 809. 

Sittdr talus:, 118. 

Saur&shtra sabha, 111 , 

Saurdshtras, 110. 

Scenery, 10. 

Bchleichera tr^iAga^ 140. 

Scott. Mr. B., 2705 Mr. T. M., 28 not., 


Sedans, 78, 145, 146. 

Sembatti (JDc), 166, 169, 

Seminary at Pasumalai, 78. 

Sdna I, 30. 

Sender Bandi, 36. 

Sendurai (Fc), 86. 

Sdniyans, 73, 146, 146. 

Seokulam (Fs), 26, 330. 

Sdrvaikaran, 104. 

Sessional school, 1 78. 

Settindyakkanpatti (Be), 86. 

Settlement, of inams, 206, Also ••• 
Survey and Settlement. 

Sdttdr, 326. 

Sdtupati High School, 177-8. 

Sdtupaiis of Bamnad, history of, 44; 
grow insubordinate to Madura, 46, 48 
323 J help Tirumala against Mysore, 47,* 
48 ; assume^ independence, 61 ; domestic 
outbreaks in their country, 58 ; defy 
Tanjore and Madura, 66 ; disputes re- 
gwding Buooessiou and division of the 
kingdom, 66 j treatment of HaUans by 
88 5 idols of the Mindkshi temple re- 
moved to the territory of, 198, 

Seven Pagodas, 281. 

Sewell’s Forpoiien Bmpire, 38 note, 110* 
Lists of Antiquities, 26 note, 29. 89 40 * 

Sbams-nd-din, 266. ’ 

Shdudns, 81, 162, 212. 

Shanmuga Ohetti, MH.By. P. L, E. M. 172, 
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Bbftnmtiganadi riveri desori'bed, 11; irri- 
gation from, 122, 124; ruined bridge 
aoroBB, 167; water brought t.o Palni 
town from, 220; Roman coins found 
near, 803. 

Sheep, 22. 

Shembagandr (Cd), 166, 246, 260. 

Shop tax, 179, 189. 

Sibbandi, 197, 199, 

Siblandi porwppu, 197, 199. 

8iddharnial*n, 294. 

Sikandar, 279. 

Sikandarmalai (Be), 279. 

Silaimalaipatti, 151. 

Silappadig&ramf 27. 

Silk, 146, 149, 161. 

' Silver Cascade * waterfall, 248. 

Bimhavishnu, 29. 

Sinndba, 307. 

SimmalaiB, coffee seeds from, 4 ; desonbed, 

7; quartz on, 16; flora of, 15, 17,20; 
bison formerly on, 23; pdjdria to the 
gods of, 98 ; cultivation of special crops 
on, 114; coffee oaltivation on, 134, 149, 
293 ; forests on, 134, 136, 137 ; coffee 
curing at, 160 ; lemon-grass oil made on, 
IBO ; erportis from, 161 ; avoided by the 
railway line, 168; malarial fever on, 169; 
proposed sanitarium on, 250; included 
in Ammayandyakkantir zamindari, 292; 
coffee planting started on, 293. 

Sirupilai (Ed), 109, 193, 196, 278, 

Siruv41ai, 278. 

Siva, miracles of, 266, 278, 291. 

Sivaganga, 66, 68, 68, 269, 269. 

Sivagiri, 306, 806. 

Sivaji, 62. 

SivakAsi, 60. ^ ^ 

Sivarakdttai (By), 124. 

Sivardtri, 93. 

flkandamaloi. See Tirupparankunram. 
Small-pox, 64, 163, 169. 

Smith, Mr. Miohie, 268 ; Mr. B., 126. 

Snipe, 22, 297. ^ i 

Society for the Propsgatiou of the Gospel, 

79, 106. 

Soils, 6, 12. 

Sokkan&tha, 267. tt j -i 

Solar physios observatory at Kodaikanal, 

253 ' 

Bilavatiain (M), snipe near, 22 j irriRation 
minor basin at, 126 ; sa P® ^ 

mannfaotnre at, 161 j Mangammil soha^ 
tram at. 167, 168; dispensary at, 178 i 
■ohool at, 178 i snb-registrar at, 2X6 , 

nnion, 230 j taken by Haidar, 286 i do- 

scribed, 296. 

Sdmagiri (Pd), 9. 

SdmBsvara, 86. 

South Indian Ins^ipitons, 27, 80. 

Indian Mail, 178. 

South Indian ^ 

Special magistrates, poS, 818. 
Spencer & Oo., Messrs., 149. 
gnxnning'mill at Madnra, 142. 

Spring channels, 124, 128. 


Srinivdsa Bao, BirH, 69, 70. 

Srirangam, 35, 86, 43. 

Srivakabha Ativirar&ma, Jatilavarman, 36. 
Sriyallabha, Jatilavarman, 35. 

Stamps, 218. 

Statues, 48,. 280, 288. 

Stokes, Mr. H. J., 134. 

Storms, 161, 166. 

Strabo, 26. 

Straits Settlements, 100. 

Straw, 118. 

Stnar^ Colonel James, 71, 287. 

Sub-Oolleotor, additional, 207. 

Sob. Courts, 215. 

Sub-jails, 217. 

Sub-registrars, 215. 

Subbaiyar, Mr. P., 164. 

Subrahmanya temples, 6 ; at Palni, 80, 804 ; 
Tirupparankunram, 280; Pirinmalai, 
288 ; and Bddiniyakkantir, 814. 

Succession, among Idaiyans, 97 ; to the 
estates of AmmayanAyakkantir, 2^; 
iyakkudi, 802; and Bddindyakkanflr, 
i 814. 

Snohindram, 81. 

Sugar, 161. 

Sngar-oane, 113, 114, 116. 

SukkAmpatti (E5), 70, 183, 194, 24^. 
Sundara, 268. 

Sundara-P&ndya, 32, 297. 

Sundara- P4ndy a I, JatAvarman, 36, 38. 
Sundara-Ptndya II, Jativarman, 36, 86. 
Sundara-P4ndya I, M&ravarman, 35, 280. 
Sundara-P&ndya II, Mfirayarman, 85, 88. 
Sundara- Pindya III, MAravarman, 36. 
Sundararaja PerumAl, 242. 

Sdrakkudi, 100, 

Sdrappa Kayundan, 327. ^ ^ ^ 

Buruli ri\er, described, 11 ; irrigation fi^m, 
122, 124, 125 ; PeriyAr water supplied to, 
128 ; sources of, 140 ; bridges across, 167, 
821; meets TAniyAr near AUinagaram, 
813 ; petrifying power of its head waters, 
817 

Survey and Settlement, by Mr. HTirdii in 
1800, 187 ; reolaasifioation eanotion^ 
and carried out, 192 ; of Madura, 200 ; 
' of 1886-89, 201-205. 

Sdrya NArAyana Mudali, 70. 

Swarga Viliam, 276. 

Swarnad&ya taxes, 189, 201. 

Buoatantrams, 184, 189, 198. 

Sweet toddy, 212. 


Taobanallfir diatiUery, 211. 

Taohchans (oarpenters), 99, 151. 

TAdampatti (Ed), 168. , 

Tidikkombn W, temple at, 84 

at-, 146 ; former talnk, 184, 206, 228 » 
collections by the renters from, 192 
described, 242. 

TalaiyfaiB, 317. 

Talattuktfvil aniont, IZe. 
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Taaik(Cta, 

TaU&knlatn (Se), 24, 285. 

Taluk boards, 220, 

Taluks and chief towns, 1. 

Tamakam, 49, 261-264. 

Taxubirakinal, 188. 

Tamhirhi mdAuj 20 . 

Tamil, chiefly spoken, 73 ; spoken by the 
Eivutans, 79 ; Parivirams, 102 5 Kunnu- 
Tans, 108 j Pulaiyans, 104 j Paliyans, 106; 
and Tdttiyans, 106 j cultivation of, 176, 

Tamils eiqhtesn hundred years ago, 27, 88, 
176 note. 

Tan^arasu^dd, 93. 

TAndikkudi (Cc), 188, 166, 173, 248. 

Tanjore, inscriptions near, 30; captured 
by liAravarman Sundara-Pindyu, I, 86; 

. NAyakkan ruler of, 46, 46, 60 ; taken by 
Husalznans, 60, 67, 68 j changes in the 
nders of, 61-2 ; Zulfikar KhAn exacts 
tribute from, 64 ; women’s cloths <«port- 
ed to, 146 ; painting of Tirumala Ifiyak- 
kan*8 palace in, 274. 

Tank Restoration Scheme, 126. 

Tanks, 121, 123. 

Tanning, 150. 

Tasdik allowances, 166. 

Tftttins (goldsmiths), 99. 

Tattooing, 82. 

Tixtva Bddagar, 76. 

Tavamnnia PilUi, 279. 

Tavaaimadai (Sc), 70, 183, 248. 

Taylor, Rev. W., 40, 64, 236, 274, 

Teak, 136, 187, 138, 140, 

Teal, 22. 

Teohnioal Institute at Madura, 160, 178, 
265. 

Telugu, 73, 102, 106, 110. 

Temperature, 13. 

T4ni, river, 11, 813, 315 ; village, 169, 318. 

Tenkarai, channel, 126 ; former taluk, 206, 
812; hamlet of SdlavandAn (Dd), 140, 
198, 296; and of Periyakulam, 321. 

Teppaknlams at Madura, 49, 273, 323, 

Teppampatti (Ce), 317. 

Terhumdd Kalians, 98. 

Termimalia chebula, 187, 141. 

Terminalia tomentosa, 137. 

T4r-Uiyam, 179. 

TAvan, 103. 

Tdviram pilaiyam (Re), resumed by 
Haidar and restored by Mur SAhib, 70; 
forests of, 186 ; resumed by Tipu but 
restored by the English, 183; sonad 
granted for, 196 ; ohattram originated 
by the aamiudar of, 318; described, 321. 

Thurston, Mr. E., 106, 160 note. 

Tiger shola, 189. 

TiUainAyakam Pilloi, Mr,, 164. 

TimmarasanAyakkantSr (Ce\ 146, 146. 

Tindu.k(a,2d2. 

* Tiimevellies,* 119. 

Tinnevelly district, quieted by YisvanAtha 
HAyakkan, 48 ; itnmigration of Idaiyans 
from, 96 j KammAlan guru in, 99 ; Pali- 


yans of, 106 5 women’s cloths exported 
to, 146 ; demand for lace in, 148 ,* salt 
imported from, 161; estates transferred 
from, 828, 829. 

Tinnevelly Settlement, 227, 240. 

Tipu Sultan, his dealings with the Dindi- 
gul country, 70, 181, 183, 237 ; his death, 
71, 187 ; removes the image of AbhirAmi- 
amman, 238 ; resumes KannivAdi for 
arrears, 239 ; sequesters AmmayanA- 
yakkantir estate, 293. 

Tiruohuli, 167. 

Tiruohunai temple, 287. 

TirugnAna Sam&ndhar, 29, 74, 270, 297 ; 
math in Madura of, 298. 

TirumAl 15. 

Tirumala Bodi HAyakkan, 815. 

Tirumala HAyakkan, rule of, 42, 44-49 ; 
headman of western Kalians appointed 
by, 94; PodunAbtu Idaiyans given an 
asylum by, 96 ; choultries endowed by, 
151) ; famine in the time of, 161 ; his 
palace, 177, 222, 274-8 ; plough-tax 
collected by, 179 ; land granted to tem- 
ples by, 198 ; Dindigul besieged in the 
reign of, 236 ; inscription of, 242 ; oon- 
struotion of the T aniakam assigned to, 
262 ; his presents to the Madura temple, 
270; choultry built by, 271; his addi- 
tions to the MinAkshi temple, 271-2 ; 
Teppakulamoonstructed by, 273; festival 
in it fixed for the birth -day of, 273 ; man- 
tapams built at Tiruppnrankunram by, 
280 ; his works and statue at Alagar- 
kdvil, 283; his present to Alagarkdyil, 
286 ; arranges for pAja in Sivagiri 
temple, 300 ; rewards given to YirdpA- 
kshi poligar by, 310 ; grant of, 316 ; 
his oonneotion with Yadakarai pel i gars, 
323 ; nagard mamtapams established by, 
830. 

Tirumala Finnai TAvan, 94, 96. 

Tirumangalam taluk, 206, 325. 

Tirumangalam taluk board, 220. 

Tirumangalam town (A's), GundAr flows 
through, 10; Amerioan Mission work 
in, 78 ; irrigation minor basin at, 124 ; 
bangles made at, 151 ; road through, 
155 ; rainfall at, 160; dispensary, at, 173 ; 
seminary at, 176 ; school at, l78 ; district 
muns'f at, 216 ; sub-registrar at, 215 ; 
union, 220; described, 329. 

Tirimanimuttar river, 10, 126, 167. 

Tiruppaxanknnram {Ee), geology of, 14 ; 
building-stone of, 16; snipe at, 22; 
Muhammad Ydsuf camps near, 63 ; 
Hindus go to the Musalmnn tomb at, 
80 ; temple at, 84, 198; ea? veto offerings 
at, 86 ; granite for Madura temple from, 
272; described, 279. 

TiruppattAr, 100. 

Tirxippirambiyam, 30. 

TimppAr, 169. 

TirwodchaTcam, 290. 

TiruvAdAr (Pe), 16, 289, 290. 

Tiruvalluvor, 27, 174. 
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TirnT^Tiwigudi temple, 9^, S06. 

TiruT^dagam (JBe), 74, 198, 297. 

Tobacco, 118, 114, 119, 244. 

Todd, Mr. and Mrs., 78. 

Toddy, 96, 211. 

Tdgamalai Karajans, 216. 

Tolls, 221. 

Tombs, pyriform, 25, 266, 267, 830. 

Tondamana, 88, 84. 

Tope tax, 189. 

Tors, 9. 

T6ttiyank<5ttai(Dd), 188, 298. 

TdttiyanB, 108, 106, 816. 

Towns Nnisanoes Act, 216. 

Toys, 161. 

Traoy, Eey. J. E., 28 note, 78, 262$ Eey. 
W, 78- 

Trade, 161-2. 

Trade-routes on the Palnis, 6. 

Training sohools, 178. 

Trayanoore State, aggressions and sub- 
jugation of, 40; Mangammdl subdues a 
rebellion in, 65 ; Muhammad Ydsuf 
makes war with, 66 ; stolen cattle sold 
by Kalians in, 90 j site of Periyir dam 
and lake in, 127 ; timber from, 184, 148 ; 
demand for lace in, 148 ; Kambam and 
Gfidaldr claimed by, 184, 185, 818 ; salt 
arrangements with, 210; arrack and 
toddy made in, 211, 212 ; supply of opi- 
um and hemp -drugs to, 213 ; rewards 
the chief of Hodindyakkandr, 314. 

Trayellers’ bungalows, 167 ; at Falakka- 
ndttu, 241 ; Periyakulam, 246, 320 ; 
Kistnama N&yak’s tope, 246 ; Kottdm- 
patti, 287; Yattilagnndu, 298; Palm, 
804; V41dr, 809 ; Virap&ndi, 324. 

Treasure, hidden, 29 1. 

Tree-tax system, 211, 212. 

Treyelyan, Sir Charles, 262. 

Triohinopojy, taken by Visvandtha Ndy- 
akkan, 43 ; fortilioationa strengthened 
by Tiriimala, 45 ; Tirumala’s palaoe re- 
moyod by Uhokktinitha to, 49, 274; 
attacked by tho Musnlmans, 60, 61 ; 
besieged by tho Mardthas, 68 ; tribute 
exaoted by Zuldkar Khiii from, 54 ; 
besieged by Mysore, 54-6 ; cannon from 
Travancore mounted on the ramparts of, 
56 ; taken by Chanda Sdhib, 57 ; and by 
the Mardthas, 69 ; lighting at, 61 ; work 
of Robert de* Nohili in, 76 ; Bishopric 
uf, 77 ; demand for laoo in, 148 ; tobacoo 
formerly sent to, 140 ; Provincial Court 
at, 214. 

Triennial leasos, 188, 191, 201. 

Troops, 196, 267, 288. 

TufneU’s Htnfs to Oot/i-col£ec^or«,26note, 
28 note, 81 note. 

Tumbiohi Ndyakkan, 48, 328. 

00 . 

Tormorio, 4. 

Turnbull, Mr., on Kalians, 88, 96 ; on 
Tdttlyans, 106, 107. 

Turnbull and Keys, Survoy Account of 
Messrs., on depredations of elephants, 
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288 ; Kanniy&di, 288 ; Tayasima.4ai« 948 
note; and Vddasand^r, 248; attack on 
Nilakkdttaifort, 296 ; and Yattilwmndu 
fort, 299 ; Icdvadis to Palni, 807. 

Turner, Mr. E., 164^ 294. 


U 


Udaiydr, 806. 

IJdayachandra, 80. 

XTgra-peru-yaluti, 27, 176. 

Umaiydndan kdvil, 280. 

Umbrella tree, 187. 

Vmiri plant, 1.47. 

Union Club, 263, 266. 

Unions, 169, 171, 220. 

Unsettled pdlaiyams, 194. 

Upper Palnis, desoribed, 6 ; woodoook ou, 
22 ; Nilgiri ibex found on, 28 ; Paliyans 
of, 106 ; forests on, 188 ; g^lio exported 
from, 161. 

Upper secondary sohools, 177. 

Uppiliyans, 151. 

Uraiyur, 85. 

Usilampatti (JDs), market at, 162 ; rainfall 
at, 160 ; hospital at, 172 ; deputy tah- 
sildar at, 206 ; sub-registrar at, 215 ; 
union, 220 ; desoribed, 330. 

Uttamapdlaiyam (J?6), brass vessels made 
at, 161 ; bridge across the Suruli at, 
167 ; proposed railway to, 169; rainfall 
at, 160 ; hospital at, 172 ; lower seooud- 
ary sohool at, 178 ; former taluk, 184; 
deputy tahsildax at, 206 ; sub-registrar 
at, 216 ; union, 220 ; poligar of, 286 ; 
desoribed, 321. 

Uttamdttu aniout, 125. 

Uttappan&yakkandr (Ud), 196, 320, 880. 
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Yaooination, 169. 

Yadakddu (Uc), 811. 

Vadakarai (fid), history of the p&laiyam, 
70, 188, 186, 316 ; sobool maintained by 
the holder of, 178 ; village munsif s of, 
246 ; Yellagavi fortified by the poligars 
of, 260 ; hamlet of Periyakulam town, 

^ 321 ; desoribed, 822. 

Yadakarai channel, 128, 180. 

Yadamadura (Kc), 84, 

Yadamalai Tiruvan&da Sundarad&sa Tdvar, 
826. 

V4dipaiti, 86. 

VAdivAaal, 80. 

Yadugapatti, 146. 

Yahni Yalaiyana, 07. 

Vaigai river, sources of, 6 ; described, 11 ; 
irrigation from, 122, 124, 126, 126 ; 
Periyir water supplied to, 128 ; bridge 
at Madura across, 156, 168, 222, 268 ; 
freshes in, 166, 167 ; tributaries of, 813. 

Yaigai valley, 168. 



Taigai Talley railray, 246. 

Taigaikaraiy4r, 80« 

Vairavaa^r, 128. 

yairaYaiik6yil, lOO. 

Valaiyans, 97, 160, 210, 216. 

Valasu IdaiyaiLs, 96. 

Valattu Valaiyani, 97. 

Vallam, 46, 60. 

Tallanadi Bab-diviBion of Gantamaniyal- 
kan&r estate, 817. 

Kalian caste weapon, 93, 95. 

V*an Allen hospital, 171. 

Vaiidikfiliaxnma, 86, 230. 

Vang4m Tirnmala Niyalckan, 56-69, 322. 

V iniyambidi , 1 50. 

74niyanB, 160. 

Vanjankinal, 139. 

Tanninfl, 101. 

Tannatliip4xai, 140. 

T&wpayif asseBsmenta abolished, 193. 

‘ Vans Agoew’s estate *, 8, 160. 

Varadananadi, 124, 125. 

Varagn, 88, 118, 114, 118, 1 19, 

Var4hagiria,8. 

Vardhanadi riYer, 12, 124, 126, 226. 

Varattir, 124, 126. 

VamBhandd, hUls, 6, 16, 136 ; valley, 6, 11, 
105, 139,818i|TiUage,318. 

Vasnvaoha B&ma Kavtmdan, 279. 

Vattilagnndn river, 12. 

Vattilagandn village (Dd), American Miss- 
ion work in, 78 j irrigation minor basin 
at, 124, 126 j weaving at, 146; road 
tbronghj 166 ; proposed railway tbrough, 
169 i dispensary at, 173 j former talak, 
184 ; nnion, 220 ; attacked by Saidar, 
236 J bought by Filakkdttai poligar, 296 j 
plundered by Sandaiydr poligar, 296} 
described, 298, 

Vaughan, Mr., 263. 

Vddans, 94, 248. 

VddasandtSr [JDb), grass grown near, 20} 
dry onltivatioa near, 118 ; dwjpatis made 
nmr, 145 ; market at, 162 } rainfall at, 160} 
dispensary at, 173} deputy tahsildar at, 
206 j sub-registrar at, 216 } union, 220 } 
desoribed, 243 } onoe included in Anama* 
yaniyakkandr estate, 292. 

YekTcaM, 138. 

Vdlampatti (Fd), 288. 

Vdahgudi, 100. 

Velankombai, 140. ^ 

V414yndha NAyakkan, 307. 

Vellagavi (08), 250. 

Vellaikuriohi, 60. 

TellAlans, 98, 103, 162, 296, 329-880. 8ee 
also Kirakkat VellAlans. 

VellAlapatti (Fi), 88, 89. 

Telliyaknndam, 196, 196, 281. 

Vellore, 44. 

tdldr (Cc), 196, 196, 309, 

VeVvAcm, 184. 

Vembfidi Shola hill (Bd), 4. 

Vefn^fai, 183, 186, 187, 188. 

VenkAji', 61, 62, 161. 

TenkammM, 890 


Venkata Bao, Birki, 69, 181, 286 ; OhinU- 
mani, 241. 

Venkatappa, 69,70,286. 

Venkatappa MAyakkan, 183. 

VenkatarAxna NAyakkan, 804, 

Venkayra, Rai BahAdur V., 25 note, 241. 
Verri-ver-oheliyan, 27. 

Veterinary dispensary, 266* 

Vibart’s ffiatory of Madras Bngftneera, 67 
note, 262 note. 

Vicariate Apostolic, of the Ooromandel 
Ooast, 77 i of Madura, 77- 
Vijaya BaghnuAtha, 88, 

Vijaya Ranga OhokkanAtba KAyakkan, 
42, 66. 

Vijayanagar dominion, 88-40, 41, 44, 46. 
Vikkiramangalam (Dd), 880. 
Vikrama-PAndya, 84. 

Village forests, scheme of, 186. 

Village munsifs, 216. 

Villages, 80. 

Vilpatti, 6, 166, 246, 263. 
yirapt^dcLvu cave, 257. 

Tirdkdla^ 819. 

Vira-KAralam, 82. 

Vir&li leaves, 116, 

VirAlippatti (Be), 25. 

V&apAndi (Be), 167, 824. 

Vfra-rAndya (three rnlers of that name), 
81, 88, 34, 35, 824. 

Vira-£Aj6ndra 1, 82. 

Virndnpatti, 79, 119. 

VirdpAkshi (Oc), waterfalls near, 11 5 
Kalians invited by the poligar of, 94 } 
Knnnnvans helped by the poligar of, 
108 J market at, 162 ; resumed by Tipu 
bnt restored by the English, 183 ; 
relations with KannivAdi, 185, 238, 289 ; 
rebellions attitude of the poligar, 185 ; 
estate forfeited for rebellion, 194; 
conspires to reinstate Palni poligar, 
808 ; described, 309. 

VisvaksjrmM, 99. 

VisvanAtha B’Ayakkan I, 41, 48 ; estates 
granted by, 237, 239, 292, 801, 802, 308, 
810. 

VisvanAtba MAyakkan II, 42. 

VisvanAtba NAmkkan 111, 42. 

Visvappa NAyakkan, 42. 

Vital BtatistioB, 171. 

Viten alHssimit, 188. 

Vitthala BA ja, 40, 41 « 

Viveash, Mr. Henry, 192, 201, 
Viv^kaBh&vw, 178. 

Vows, 86, 86, 807. 

VyApnri NAyakkan, 808. 

Vy&pnri taxik, 226, 804. 


W 


VTalker, Oolonel Campbell, 18 A 140. 
VTaUajakba^ 148. 

VTarangal, 86. 
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Survey Aooonnt on, G-antamaui- 
gj-kkantir, 317 5 GddalAr, 818 5 Kallanf, 
note, 96 note j Madura oboroh, 260 : 
fort, 288 ; Palni bills, 247, 250 
5*oriy4r project, 126; Pulaiyans, 106. 

KAyakkan’s palace, 270 5 
824 5 Virdpikshi, 310, 811. 
V^l^^eaf, Persian historian, 87. 

^terfalls of the, Surcdi, 11, 140 ; 
:gang4nii, 11, 809 ; Pimbir, 12, 248 ; 
^anjaUi-, 12, 316; Parappdr and its 
branch, 248 ; Mdvdttn, 817. 
■^^^ter-Biipply sohexnes, 222-227. 
•'l^^^-printing, 148. 

'^^^avers, 166. 
having, 144-148. 
lights and measures, 162. 

Mr. Thomas, 275. 

'^^^lls, irrigation from, 121, 122. 
-^^rdook. Lord, 128, 177. 
asBessment, 122. 
cultivation, 114. 

^Ixeat, 6, 114. 

^ight. Dr. Robert, 16, 19, 260. 

BUiory of Mysore, 64, 67, 288, 

.^^ 36 . 

.^^ilson & Oo., Messrs., 169. 

.Z^xlson, Lieutenant Thomas, 284. 

^iiid velocity, 18, 14. 

.^oddahs, 216. 

'^omen and children, hospital and dispen- 
«iary for, 171, 172. 


Wood, Colonel, 286. 

Wood-carving, 160, 

Woodcock, 22. 

Wool, weaving of, 146. 
Working-plans for forests, 141. 
Wrangham, Mr. John, 184, 
WrigMia tinetoria, 142. 

Wronghton, Mr, J, C., 260, 

Wynoh, Mr. George, 186, 287, 240. 


Xavier, Franois, 76. 


Y 

Yule, Colonel Henry, 2, 168. 
Ydsuf Xhdn, 167, 199. 


Zamindaris, 112. See Chapters XI and 
XV passim. 

Zeno, 26 note. 

ZiUa Court, 214, 216. 

Znia school, 177. 

Zuiakar Khdu, 64. 



